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MASCULINE, FEMININE, AND 
HUMAN 


E have been so intensely occupied in being men and 

women (especially in being women), that we have 

given small attention to the business of being human. Yet 

humanity is our main concern, the distinction of sex being 

on an inferior plane of existence and having small place in 

human affairs. Let us clearly establish the definition of 
these three terms—masculine, feminine, and human. 





That is masculine which belongs exclusively to the male 
—to any or all males, irrespective of species. That is femin- 
ine which belongs exclusively to the female, to any female or 
all females, irrespective of species. That is human which 
belongs exclusively to the human species—irrespective of 
sex. 





The main reason why we have not heretofore recognized 
this patent distinction is that we have lived during the his- 
toric period in an androcentric—man-centered—culture. 
The business of being human has been throughout this time 
wholly in the hands of men, and they, being intensely sex- 
conscious, have naturally assumed that human affairs were 
masculine affairs altogether. The word “man” is made to 
stand for “humanity,” while the word “ woman”’ refers exclu- 
sively toasex. When we speak of woman’s functions, duties, 
responsibilities, we always refer to the activities of mother or 
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wife; when we speak of man’s functions, duties, responsi- 
bilities, we do not refer merely to those of the husband and 
father, but unconsciously include the whole range of human 
action. This is succinctly phrased by Kipling when he 
proudly speaks of ‘A man in a world of men.” If we offset 
this with “‘A woman in a world of women,” the phrase calls 
up nothing but a harem, nursery, kitchen, or drawing-room. 
“Man” to us means human; “woman” means just woman 
and nothing else. 





So obvious and satisfactory is this habit of thought that 
any suggestion of change is annoying to us, even repulsive; 
indeed so thoroughly have we divided life on sex lines that 
every step in the movement of women toward wider partici- 
pation in human affairs has been opposed as involving a 
change in the relation of the sexes. In the earlier days of 
this movement the woman was frankly accused of wanting to 
be a man—of de-sexing herself—-of becoming unsexed; and 
even to-day the American woman in her now accepted field 
of general activity is described by European critics as “sex- 
less.” 

‘““Your women are so sexless!” says the pitying French- 
man, German, Austrian; meaning only that she manifests 


something besides sex. Even the Englishman makes the 
same criticism. Mr. H. B. Marriot-Watson in an article on 
“The American Woman in the Nineteenth Century and 
After” a few years ago, thus mournfully describes this mod- 
ern paradox: “‘ Her constitutional restlessness has caused her 
to abdicate those functions which alone excuse or explain her 
existence.” 


Words could scarce be more explicit—limitation more ab- 
solute. Here is woman. What on earth is she doing here? 
—Explain her! Evidently she is specially constituted to 
replenish the earth—this explains her. Here is woman—a 
good deal of trouble and annoyance—excuse her! Evidently 
her value as a replenisher is such as to outweigh all her 
faults—this excuses her. But why the creature should so 
forget herself as to take an interest in human affairs, and a 
part in them, is unthinkable to the androcentric mind. ‘To 
it there is no middle ground, no higher ground. Women 
are just women—and men are everything else. 

Let us try to parallel this position by a hypothetical 
utterance from Mrs. or Miss Bee. The hive is “gyneco- 
centric”—woman-centered. ‘There the female is female and 
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also bee, the male is male and nothing else. If some “drone 
movement” should convulse the hive; if those fractional and 
fleeting assistants in the reproduction of species should put 
forth a claim to a share in the work of the community, to 
seek honey, make wax, build comb, and serve the queen, can 
we not imagine some Marriot-Watson thus commenting on 
the unnatural phenomenon: “His constitutional restlessness 
has caused him to abdicate those functions which alone ex- 
cuse or explain his existence!”” Such commentator would 
be much nearer right than the human one. 


All creatures above a certain low-grade life are male and 
female and as such display the characteristics proper to their 
sex; but all creatures, beyond these universal powers and 
limitations of sex, show the predominant distinction of species. 
There is a male frog and a female frog,in which capacity 
they differ; but as frogs—she is as froggy as he. The Arab 
has his high-bred stallion and even more valued mare; they 
differ relatively, but in their use as horses they are alike. 
The major characteristics are those of race—not those of sex. 

Now what are our major characteristics? Our race dis- 
tinctions? What is the business of being human? We may 
settle this best by a brief elimination of the sex-distinctions. 
All that goes to maintain and improve motherhood legiti- 
mately is female. If it profits mothers to be weak and foolish, 
then it is feminine to be so. All that goes to maintain and 
improve fatherhood is male, and suitable to males. If it 
profits fatherhood to smoke and drink and indulge in various 
excesses, then these things are legitimately masculine. But 
everything in the whole range of our lives which is peculiar 
to the genus Homo and not essential to sex—that is human. 


This means practically all life. All our vast and varied 
economic processes are human, and have nothing to do with 
sex. All our crafts and trades, all our arts and sciences, all 
our governments and religions, every least and greatest thing 
in life which does not inhere in the relation of the sexes, and 
their special functions, is human. So vast is this field of life 
that the area belonging to sex dwindles into a small, small 
place indeed. 

Why, then, are we so profoundly impressed with being 
men and women—so little impressed with being human? 
Why do we hear so much of men’s duty and women’s duty, 
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and so little of human duty? Because of the natural mistake 
of the androcentric culture, the innocent assumption of mas- 
culinity in all human things. Why should they not be proud 
of being men, when men were visibly the world? Why 
should not the Hebrew daily thank God he is not born a 
woman-—when to his mind women are so palpably and piti- 
fully creatures of sex alone? 

Nothing will do more to ease the present misunderstand- 
ing between men and women than a clear appreciation of 
humanity. If women, tiring of their own great power and 
place as mothers, should wish to exchange it for the father’s 
place—we might think it foolish; but we need not be alarmed 
—they cannot do it. If they further became so enamored 
of the attributes of the other sex as to desire to have whiskers, 
mustaches, and chin beards—or even to desire to shave 
daily; if they sought to develop bass voices, broad shoulders, 
a coarser and hairier skin—then we might indeed condemn 
their folly: but as before, we need not be alarmed—they can- 
not do it. The essential attributes of sex are not detachable 
and exchangeable at will. Our terror as to this possibility 
has been most absurd, most utterly without foundation. 





And right in the face of this baseless anxiety stands our 
complaisant acceptance of the one way in which women 
have, superficially, ‘“‘unsexed”’ themselves; in their adoption 
of the exterior ornamentation peculiar to the male. This is 
owing to our human plumage, our movable array of clothes 
and jewels. No peahen, be she ever so desirous, can borrow 
the tail and crest of her vain mate and strut as he does. No 
doe can lumber up her dainty head with that annual sacri- 
fice, that costly, cumbrous, useless growth of antlers, with 
which her mate competes for her favor. 

But since our shaggy manes and sweeping tail-feathers 
come offi—and may be put on by anyone—the growing hu- 
manness of man has led him to discard this heavy incon- 
venience; and the woman, in her state of arrested develop- 
ment, has put it on. Do you think if a peacock could win 
the favor of the hen by a few grains of corn—corn he could 
get and she couldn’t—that he would go to all that expense 
of trailing plumes? Corn is cheaper, in our case. Since 
the man controlled the food supply, he has not had to resort to 
personal decoration to win the hearts of women. They are 
to be had on easier terms. 

Note here, that where equality in wealth reduces the pur- 
chasing power of men, they then compete for women’s favor 
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in far more elaborate attention to their personal appearance. 
Also that when a man is in love his primitive sex-instinct 
reasserts itself, and he blossoms forth in roseate neckties, 
socks, and waistcoats; further, that when a woman goes into 
business life she tends to discontinue the show-window ef- 
fect. The human female is the only one we know which has 
assumed the burden of sex-ornamentation peculiar to the 
male. Yet noone has criticised them for this unwomanliness. 





It is not beauty we are speaking of. Beauty, male, fe- 
male, and human will remain to us; and the human beauty is 
the thing we should most admire. How we stand there was 
well shown by those oft-quoted composite statues of the 
college man and college woman shown by Professor Sargent 
in the World’s Fair of ’93. ‘The woman was feminine enough, 
too much so, perhaps, but lacked in human beauty, was not 
so well proportioned, so perfect in race type, as the man. 
We know so little of human beauty, and think so much of 
sex, that we have let the race deteriorate sadly without no- 
ticing it. In proportion as women are cut off from human 
activities they lose in human beauty, of course. 

The African, who fattens his wives in a dark hut, obtains 
what to his masculine standard is a type of female beauty— 
but it is not a human improvement. In proportion as men 
monopolize human activities they discontinue their masculine 
prerogative of ornament. Women take up these borrowed 
plumes, give up their feminine prerogative of choice, and be- 
gin to compete like so many stags or peacocks for the favor 
of the other sex. 

This we shall outgrow as women become more human. 
One cannot become human without taking part in human 
functions, which are those of the whole field of life we have 
been discussing. 





- To fill the place of wife and mother nobly and well is to 
do one’s duty as a female. To fill the place of husband and 
father nobly and well is to do one’s duty asa male. All other 
duty is human and obligatory upon us both. Men and wom- 
en alike must learn to disentangle the three terms. To the 
man it means a relinquishment of much illegitimate honor; 
and it is not easy for him. ‘To the woman it will give a power, 
freedom, and dignity hitherto unknown, to the vast improve- 
ment of her special work as well as the general. And to hu- 
manity it will give a new lease of life—a new era—the first 
attempt at balanced, rational, natural civilization. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF A GENTLEMAN 
OF FORTUNE 


By H. C. BAILEY 


peas HERE was trouble in Ant- 

weg werp. Each man called 
his brother a fool. 

On the night before, 

the Mantuan 


ships should blast a hole 
in Parma’s bridge across the Scheldt. 
Then Admiral Jacoobzoon was to drive 
Parma into the river, all the bridge would 
be smashed, and the fleets of Zeeland 
would bring relief to the leaguered town. 

Gianibelli’s fireships had done their work 
nobly. Never were such fireships. They 
had duly rent a great gap in the bridge; 
they had sent a thousand of Parma’s sol- 
diers to heaven or hell. But that was all. 
And now in the daylight Antwerp saw 
Parma’s men working like beavers to re- 
pair the wreck, and knew that in a few 
hours the Scheldt would be barred once 
more and relief as far away as ever. 

So all Antwerp was out on the quays 
talking about it and settling twenty times 
a minute whose fault it was. The Admiral 
“ Runaway Jacob,” Sainte Aldegonde, the 
hymn-book-making burgomaster, Hohenlo, 
general and wine-barrel—all these and a 
dozen more were blamed for it. Antwerp 
had found intense satisfaction in picking 
out new men to blame for the siege ever 
since the siege began. ‘To be just, there 
were many that deserved blame—no fewer 
than every man in Antwerp save one. 

‘That one was Raoul. He had risked his 
life and near lost it to cripple Parma and 
give Antwerp time. And Antwerp had 
failed to break the dikes that would have 
made a siege impossible, failed to ammuni- 


tion itself, failed even to victual itself. 
Antwerp was a fool. Raoul sneered at it 
and cursed it—and fought for it still. 

Raoul was in the crowd on the quays, 
wandering hither and thither, listening. 
The babble was instructive, if not edify- 
ing. ‘There was no word of the common 
cause, of the future: all spoke of the past 
and their private losses and other folks’ 
roguery. No man had a good word to say 
of any man. Raoul, his nose high, sniffing 
disdainfully, remarked to himself that Ant- 
werp town was a den of apes. Some fool 
climbed upon a bollard and began to accuse 
burgomaster, general, and the rest of taking 
bribes to betray the town. ‘Toward him 
surged the crowd. Raoul jerked himself 
out of the rush and came to the quay edge. 
A few yards away, close by the speech- 
making fool, stood a slip of a girl in black. 
But she, too, cared nothing for the speaker. 
Her back was turned to him, she looked 
down into the swift-running tide. Still the 
crowd was pressing to the fool’s speech: the 
mass was jammed tight about him; the girl 
was thrust to the verge of the quay. But 
she made no effort to move. She looked 
over her shoulder once, and Raoul saw a 
calm, white face, then she gazed down 
again at the tide. The crowd swayed. 
Without a cry, without an effort to save 
herself, she fell. 

But Raoul had seen. When her face 
rose out of the water he was swimming 
toward her. His hand gripped at her hair 
as she sank a second time. In a moment 
she felt stone beneath her feet; all breath- 
less she was borne up the quay steps. At 
the top he set her down: “ Stand back, 
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fools, stand back!” and he was buffeting his 
way through the crowd. He came back 
with a hat on his dripping head. She was 
wrapped in his dry coat and lifted to her 
feet. ‘“‘ Where is your home?” 

“In the street of St. Michael.” 

Raoul broke a way through the crowd 
and hurried her on. He did not speak 
again, and she had no breath. It was a 
little house to which they came, and she 
opened the door with a key. Then she 
looked at Raoul, but he signed her in and 
followed. In a bare room they came, and 
she began to struggle out of his coat. 

She stood before him, and the black dress 
clinging close betrayed the lithe grace of 
her maidenhood. Black hair all disordered 
hung in glossy curls, her face lightly 
flushed. Raoul regarded her gravely. 

Her dark eyes fell. “ I—I—I ought to 
thank you,” she stammered. 

“You would thank me, lady, by receiv- 
ing me to-morrow,” said Raoul. She 
bowed. “I must ask your promise,” he 
said. 

Her black eyes, wide and frightened, 
looked for an instant into his. Then her 
face flamed. ‘‘ I—oh, indeed I promise!” 
she gasped. 

Raoul took her hand, held it a moment, 
and went out. He ran gayly home. Ant- 
werp was to be interesting after all. 

In all his best (he pathetically records 
that it was no better than crimson wool- 
sey) he came again to the street of St. Mi- 
chael. The girl herself opened the door. 
Raoul came in, making fantastical, courtly 
bows. “ You save me asking for one whose 
name I do not know.” 

“T have no servant. 
garet Van der Wyn.” 

“ And I Raoul—de Tout le Monde, if 
you ask a surname, for my father’s I never 
knew. In the service of the Estates of 
Holland, and wholly at yours.” He made 
another magnificent bow. 

But the splendor of it escaped Mistress 
Van der Wyn, who coldly bade him sit. 

Raoul sat and put off some of his airs. 

“Mistress Van der Wyn, I asked you 
to promise to receive me because I wished 
to be sure that you would be alive 
to-day.” 

Her cheeks were crimson. 


I am called Mar- 


“ You—you 
have no right,” she stammered. “ I— 
I ” 
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“When one wishes to live one does not 
fall into the Scheldt at flood without a 
struggle, without a cry.” 

After a moment, while he heard her 
breathe, glowing defiant eyes met his. 
“ And if I did!” she cried. “If I did!” 

“If you did seek death, it was because 
you are in trouble. So since you are in 
trouble, mademoiselle, I am here.” 

““T have not asked your help,” said the 
girl proudly. 

Raoul looked at her long. “I think you 
would never ask help of any man.” 

“ At least, sir, I ask none of you.” 

“It is I who ask you to accept it.” 

“You have no right!” 

Raoul leaned toward her. “ Will you 
stand by that, mademoiselle? Have I not 
earned the right to help you?” The girl’s 
lips trembled, and her eyes were dull above 
pallid cheeks. Raoul laid his hand on her 
knee. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I have periled my 
life half a hundred times. Believe me, it 
is always worth while to live.” 

“I—I am afraid,” said the girl, and be- 
gan tocry. “Qh, indeed, indeed I did not 
try to do it+but it was so easy. I am 
cowardly. I am all alone.” Pride was 
gone now. She sat sobbing, and Raoul’s 
steady warm hand held hers. After a while 
she told her story. . 

Her father had been a goldsmith in Brus- 
sels. There a Dominican monk of the In- 
quisition, one Father Diego, had spied upon 
them, and for fear of the torture and the 
stake (they were Protestants), she and her 
father had fled the town. They came to 
Antwerp purposing to cross to England. 
But in Antwerp her father had fallen ill 
of a phthisis, and for his comfort they had 
bought that tiny house in the street of St. 
Michael. When Parma threatened the 
siege, their servants had fled, and all alone 
the girl had nursed him till his death. It 
was months since he had died, and ever 
since the girl had had nothing to live for, 
no hope of happiness but to join him. But 
indeed, indeed, she had never sought death. 
Only when it came—— 

Raoul heard her to the end and said 
nothing. You would not expect Raoul to 
understand how life could have no savor, 
still less the wish to die because some one 
else was dead. But he did not make a fool 
of himself. “He has gone where he is 
happy,” said Raoul at last. “And you 
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“* But you will come again?’ she cried.” 


have your life to live. Mordieu, would he 
not wish you to live it bravely?” 

“Yoo... you are rigt...iI 
try. You see I am not very brave. I am 
all alone. And there is nothing to do.” 

“ And I am all alone, too. So we will 
neither be alone any more. I am your 
brother Raoul and you are my little sister 
Margaret. Will you adopt me, sister? ” 

Her pale face darkened. She looked 
long into his eyes. “I should like.” 

“ And by the good God I will be true 
brother as long as you will,” said Raoul 
slowly. “Faith, my shirts and my stock- 


will 


ings cry out for a sister. 
good to them, Margot?” 
For the first time he saw her smile. 
“Oh, yes. But you are so quick.” 
Margot made him a perfect sister. Day 
by day Raoul came to her and abused the 
townfolk and jeered at his leaders. Day 
by day Margot was sure that the townfolk 
were horrible and his leaders ridiculous. 
Raoul recounted what he would do if he 
were burgomaster, and Margot listened as 
she listened in church. But once he jeered 
at that church of hers and then the cream 
of her cheeks glowed red and her black 


Will you be 
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eyes flashed, and Raoul heard some truths 
of himself that no one had told him before. 

Raoul was no bad brother. He did as 
much of the harder work in her house as 
she would let him. He brought her such 
dainties as the leaguered town would fur- 
nish. He talked his best for her. He even 
read in the worn Bible that she gave him. 
He met her anger without a sneer, and 
was not too lordly when afterwards she 
prayed his pardon. 

And he never sought to be more than a 
brother. But with each passing day he 
strained at the curb. For in his thoughts 
Margot had grown to be no sister of his. 
Raoul had come by a way women go more 
often than men. He began with no more 
than a friend’s kindliness and the wish to 
help her: then love came, and last of all 
the hot passion of desire. Present or ab- 
sent he saw her always. Little red lips in 
a face of cream, black eyes that glowed, a 
boy’s lithe form graced with womanhood 
—his Margot. Body and soul yearned for 
her. But he hid it well. That leaguered 
town was no place for marriage. or love. 
He must have her in safety before he asked 
for that. The Spaniards threatened every 


hour, and there was only he to care for her 


honor, her life. If he showed his passion 
while she was still in peril he asked a price 
for guarding her. He had no mind to bar- 
gain for love. Not till she was safe, not 
till he had nothing to give her but himself, 
would he ask her to give herself to him. 

Nine years had made Raoul a very dif- 
ferent man from the little cutthroat who 
served Taddeo of Brescia. 

So the siege dragged on, and Raoul and 
Margot were brother and sister. One 
showery May afternoon Raoul bade her 
good-by. 

“ But you will come again?” she cried. 

“IT mean to come again. You'll not 
doubt that, Margot?” 

“No, no indeed.” 

“But I go to sup with Parma.” And 
he told her how that night he was going 
to spy out Parma’s forts on the Kowenstyn, 
and what force. was in them. “So it may 
be—good-by.” 

She caught his hands. 
You must not, Raoul. 
you?” 

“T would have no one else go but me,” 
said Raoul. 


“You must not. 


Why should it be 
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So he went, and came back unscathed. 
Then in a day or two he hurried in, 
cuirassed and armed, to tell her that that 
night they were to sally out and attack the 
Kowenstyn, “ and break the siege, mordieu, 
and save the town and little Margot.” 

Of that night battle on the Kowenstyn 
the histories will tell you: how they drove 
the Spaniards off the dike, and Hohenlo 
and Sainte Aldegonde came gloriously back 
to tell the town that Parma was defeated 
and the siege done; how the Spaniards ral- 
lied and won the dike again, and, just as 
Antwerp was ringing joy-bells for its deliv- 
erance, wounded and dying men came reel- 
ing back to tell that all was lost. 

Margot sat at her window watching bon- 
fires blaze in the daylight, hearing the roar 
of triumphant cannon, the clang of joyous 
bells, and watching anxiously. Raoul came 
up the street all foul with mud. She gave 
a little glad cry and ran to the door. Raoul 
lurched in. His cheek was dark with stiff- 
ening blood. 

“ Beaten! beaten!” ‘Then his head lolled 
to one side and fell forward on her breast. 

After that the first thing he remembers 
is that he was lying in a bed, quite painless, 
and wanting much to sleep. But for days 
he had been in no case to know anything. 
. . » One thinks of the girl all alone by 
his bedside while he raved, while he lay in 
stupor, the girl who tended him day and 
night, racked with fear lest he too should 
die and leave her again with none to love. 
... She saved him. ... After sleep 
came a great hunger, and he quarreled 
with Margot because she would not give 
him all he asked. One morning he woke, 
and saw at last that she was very pale and 
thin and red-eyed. Why did she look like 
that? Had he been long in bed? How 
many days? 

Indeed Margot did not know. But it 
was many days. 

Raoul raised himself on his elbow. 
“Many days? Then Parma—mordieu, 
does the town still hold out?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Margot. “ Please lie 
down,” and she laid him gently back on his 
pillow. 

“Then can you get food easily?” 
Oh, yes, there was food. ‘“ Do you lack 
money, Margot? Sainte Aldegonde owes 
me——” No, Margot had money enough. 
And would Raoul take his dinner? 
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For some days he ate and slept marvel- 
ously. He began to walk again, and very 
quickly he gathered strength. More than 
once he proposed to go out, but Margot 
begged him not, and he yielded. He was 
very careful of Margot, and now it was 
her turn to sleep long hours, and life came 
back to her face and her eyes. At last, one 
warmer day he protested that out he must, 
to see Sainte Aldegonde. 

Margot sat looking at him a moment, 
and flushed before she spoke. “ Raoul! 
Sainte Aldegonde is gone. [I lied. The 
town surrendered while you were sick. 
There was no fight. They gave up the 
town to Parma. I—I could not tell you 
while you were ill. Please forgive me.” 

Raoul frowned and bit his fingers. 
“The devil!” he muttered, and walked 
away to the window. Even of Antwerp— 
that den of apes—he had hardly thought 
that it would let Parma walk in peaceably. 
“There was no fight!”’ And twice he had 
near died to save this cursed, cowardly 
town! He devised oaths for Antwerp. 
Yet if Parma had stormed his way in—if 
the town had been sacked while he lay ill 
—then, Margot 

Margot’s hands were on his arm. “ Oh, 
Raoul, of course you are angry with me. 
But I could not tell you while you were so 
weak. I know you wanted to save the town 
more than anything in the world and 2 

Raoul started round, his eyes gleaming, 
and caught her in his arms. ‘“ Margot!” 
he cried; then suddenly let her go. “ Lit- 
tle sister, you are worth a thousand Ant- 
werps, and you are safe. But now if the 
Spaniards are in I must get you out.” 

“Ah, Raoul, but not yet. You are 
weak. You must not risk yourself.” 

Raoul laughed. “Not I, Margot. I 
want to live while you are alive.” 

So Raoul went out and took the air on 
the quays and in the taverns. He had the 
gift of tongues, and he was a Spaniard to 
a Spaniard, Italian to an Italian, Walloon 
to a Walloon. He acquired much infor- 
mation. 

When he came back that night, “ Mar- 
got, have you changed your religion?” he 
asked. Margot drew herself up, and the 
cul of her lip answered. “I thought not. 
But Parma gave all heretics a week to quit 
the town. And that week is long past. 
You might have gone but for me, Mar- 
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got.” He looked at her, but she would not 
meet his eyes nor speak. 

That night Raoul tried sword play. His 
wrist was slower far than of old, and his 
arm tired soon, but there was pith in it. 
Still he could drive his dagger half blade 
deep into oak. Aye, it might serve against 
one man of no skill at arms. But the old 
conquering speed of thrust was gone— 
gone, too, the stubborn, untiring strength. 
All his body was weary after a dozen 
thrusts and a lounging walk through the 
town. He was in no case to guard Margot 
through a country swarming with Span- 
iards and Walloons. They must wait. 
And yet a Protestant maid in a Spanish 
town was the devil’s own hazard. 

The long summer days passed. There 
were more monks in the town than Raoul 
wished, but none molested Margot. Raoul’s 
vigor was coming back. He was the best 
of friends with the Spanish garrison. He 
had learned that Richebourg was dead and 
his regiment in Brussels, so he became one 
of Richebourg’s Walloons left behind to 
heal his wounds, the scars whereof he pro- 
duced for a testimony. 

Fortune favored him at last. An Eng- 
lish ship came into Antwerp, and Raoul 
met the captain. Raoul’s English was sadly 
to seek, and the captain’s Flemish horrible, 
but they struck a bargain for a passage to 
Poole. Raoul had no money to pay, but 
he did not confide that to the captain. 

He told Margot the good news, and 
Margot laughed and cried and thanked him 
and God. “ But, Margot, have you ever 
ten florins in the world?” 

Margot’s eyes grew round. “ Yes, in- 
deed, and much more. I do not know how 
much. Come!” She took him down to 
the cellar, and there by the candlelight 
Raoul saw an oaken coffer clamped with 
iron. Within were piles of dull gold coin. 

“ Diantre, Margot! But this is the 
wealth of the Indies.” 

“‘T suppose it is much,” said Margot sim- 

“Father was thought rich in Brus- 


Raoul tried the weight. It was as much 


as he could carry easily. He had no mind 
to be seen walking the streets with a coffer 
that was small yet needed all his strength. 
In the still hours before dawn he stalked 
out of the house with it, and came through 
the lonely streets to the quay. It took 
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some time to get a gangway run ashore 
from the Peggy o’ Poole. It took more 
time for the captain to be aroused. Then 
the coffer was sealed in his cabin and put 
under his bunk. Then (to the mortifica- 
tion of Raoul’s flesh) there were mugs of 
English beer to be drunk and English jokes 
to be heard. And at last the gold was left 
to the captain. Something had to be risked. 
Raoul did not think he risked much in 
trusting this wide person with a round face 
and twinkling eyes. 

The sun was bright and the town busy 
as he came back. But the street of St. 
Michael was more than busy. Every win- 
dow had gaping faces, every door. Raoul, 
his pulses quivering, hurried on. The 
door of Margot’s house was open; there 
were soldiers in the hall. 


A harsh voice spoke from Margot’s 
room: “ You are Margaret Van der Wyn, 
who fled from Brussels with her father?” 

“T am Margaret Van der Wyn.” 

There stood Margot amid four black- 
garbed, black-veiled men, while a Domini- 
can monk glowered at her. Raoul in one 
swift glance saw their case—famuli of the 
Inquisition four, halberdiers half a score. 
There was no hope—no merest chance. 

The Dominican spoke again: “ Where is 
your father?” 

“T thank God he is dead.” 

“Then you thank God he is damned.” 
The Dominican took the Bible from her 
bedside. “ This is yours?” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Enough. Bring her away.” He turned 
and Margot saw Raoul. She trembled 
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and gasped, and caught at her heart. 
Raoul moved no whit. ‘The Dominican 
came up to him: “ What have you to do 
here, sirrah? ” 

“ By the leave of your reverence, I lodge 
here.” 

“You know this woman?” 

Raoul looked full in Margot’s face and 
shrugged his shoulders. “ No more than I 
know an innkeeper.” 

“Who are you?” 

“ Hans Zeraerts of Richebourg’s Wal- 
loons, on furlough for my wounds.” 

The Dominican glared through him. 
“Then, sirrah, it ill becomes you to lodge 
with heretics.” 

Raoul started and crossed himself. 
“ Heretics? St. Denis preserve me! Is 
she that? Accursed!” He made the sign 
of the evil eye and shrank away. 

The Dominican turned from him and 
signed to the familiars. The procession 
formed. The halberdiers tramped out to 
the stones. Between the black robes Mar- 
got came. She looked at Raoul, and 
he saw the shame and agony in her wide 
eyes. He fell on his knees before the 


monk: ‘“ Your blessing, my father,” he 


murmured. 

I think that is the greatest thing in 
Raoul’s life. Every fiber in the man must 
have yearned to be by Margot’s side. He 
had but an instant for thought. One 
word, one look unguarded, would have be- 
trayed him. He felt her anguish at his 
vile answers. But he played his part swift- 
ly, unflinchingly. 

Mighty noble it would have been to 
fling himself on the monk and slay and 
die fighting for her. Mighty noble, too, 
to declare himself of her faith and go forth 
with her to the prison. So, when she 
shrieked on the rack and in the flames, she 
would know for her comfort that Raoul 
was true. Now she thought him a vile 
coward—might well think him so to the 
end. But he was free with his wits and his 
strength, and at worst a shot out of the 
crowd, a clean-thrown dagger (Raoul had 
seen the thing done) might save her the last 
agony at the stake. He was ready to let 
her loathe him if he could serve her. That 
seems to be one kind of love. 

You sneer? These, you think, are far- 
sought excuses for a cowardly villainy. 
He had the girl’s money of course: he 
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wanted no more of her; the little rogue 
thought only of saving his skin. Why, 
then, if you call him a coward, read on to 
the end. 

Raoul was left alone with his thoughts 
and the memory of Margot’s eyes. He 
knew well enough what awaited her—all 
men knew in those days—the dark dun- 
geon, with a monk to weary her out with 
questions; then, on some day after the sun 
had set, the torture by rack and strappado 
to make her deny her God. And what 
could he do? He sat huddled together, 
biting his fingers. Despair he did not. No 
man ever lived who believed in himself 
more than Raoul. 

At last he went out in the air. Head 
thrown back, eyes to the heavens, hand in 
his belt, he wandered along the quays. 
There lay the Peggy o’ Poole, that should 
have carried them to safety. Half a day 
more and they would have been aboard and 
sailing away to happiness. He cursed the 
grim mockery of fate. But there was no 
use in that. His present mood was to get 
that gold back ashore. In a moment he 
saw the wide captain rolling along ahead, 
and hurried to him. But the captain spoke 
first. The Peggy o’ Poole was shipping 
more cargo; she would not sail that day. 
Raoul’s hands clenched. He stared at the 
captain stupidly a moment, then nodded 
and passed on. The gold could wait a 
while. 

For here was another trick of fate. 
Trick? Why should his ship be stayed? 
Was God showing the way? 

Raoul went to a tavern by the prison of 
the Inquisition, and there ate his breakfast. 
He sat long by the window watching 
monks come and go. After a while he 
went out and bought a razor. 

It was just after sunset when the Do- 
minican monk came out of the prison. As 
he crossed the street he felt a hand on his 
arm. “ Father, a word in your ear,” said 
Raoul. 

The monk turned and looked down at 
him in the twilight. “ You? What do you 
want with me?” 

“A word in your ear,” said Raoul mys- 
teriously, and drew him on by the sleeve. 
“ Father, I have found something in the 
heretic’s house.” 

“ Ah! what is it?” 

“ Father ”—Raoul appeared anxious and 
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excited—“ it is well hidden. In the cellar 
a great box—books in it.” 


“What are they?” 
“Why, father, I am no great scholar, 


you must know. I think—I do not know 
—lI think they are books of the arch-fiend 
Luther.” Raoul spat at the name. 

“Touch them not, my son. I will send 
my familiars.” 

He was turning away, but Raoul held 
him. “Ah, father, but that is not all. 
There are certain moneys and jewels in the 
box. I take you to witness, father, I have 
come hastily to tell you of them, knowing 
well that they do wholly belong to the 
Holy Inquisition.” 

“You have done well, my son. I will 
come see this—your books. There is mat- 
ter in this. We hold inquiry of the heretic 
to-night.” 

“ Accursed!” said Raoul, and spat. 

They came to the house, and Raoul un- 
locked the door. A light was struck, a 
candle lit, and they passed down the steep 
stairs and into the cellar. Raoul held the 
candle aloft in his left hand. ‘“ There 
in the corner, my father.” The monk 
turned his head, and, as his neck showed 
white, Raoul stabbed at it once and stabbed 
true, 


The monk was dead with scarce one 
groan, and in a moment Raoul had off his 
gown and his sandals and was gone up- 
stairs. He shaved his face—for the ton- 
sure there was no time—slipped off his 
stockings and shoes, bound on the sandals, 
wrapped himself in the gown and drew the 
cowl well over his head. Then—this is 
extremely like him—he stopped to put his 
stockings and shoes in the wide monk’s 
pocket. 

So the loungers in the street of St. Mi- 
chael saw the Dominican come out again, 
and knelt for his blessing. He gave it. 
Raoul went at his leisure. He was prac- 
ticing the Dominican’s gait. His lips 
moved, and wayfarers thought the holy 
man was muttering prayers. The holy 
man was making phrases in the Dominican’s 
harsh, nasal voice. 

It was dark when he came to the prison 
again. He knocked as he had seen the 
monks knock, and the door was opened. 
Raoul passed in without a word. His gait 
conveyed that he was in deep meditation. 
He passed by the famulus, and then stopped 
suddenly as if a new thought had struck 
him. “I will see her,” he muttered as if 
to himself; and then, more loudly: “ The 
newcomer, Margaret Van der Wyn.” 
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“ Again, Father Diego? ” 

“ Aye, again. Let us spare no zeal,” said 
Raoul. 

Down a narrow winding stair and along 
a narrow passage all dark he was led by 
lantern light to Margot’s cell. 

Margot was kneeling by the stone bench. 
She heard the grinding bolts and turned, 
raising her head. “ You!” she cried in a 
pitiful voice. “ Again you! Ah, if you 
have any heart at all 0 

Raoul turned, took the lantern, and 
signed to the famulus to shut them in 
alone. The heavy door clanged again. 
Then Raoul came to her. ‘“ Margot,” he 
said, and put his hand over her mouth. 
“ Little sister, Margot.” He crushed her 
cry back; he held her as she started up. 
“Silent! silent! Take the lantern: look 
at me.” He threw back his cowl. 

The lantern trembled as she held it close 
to his shaven face. “ Raoul, Ra—”’ Her 
voice was stopped by his hand again. 

“Did you think I had played you false, 
Margot? Not I, mordieu. Listen now. 
I take off this gown. You put it on. I 
tap at the door. That villain without 
opens it. I kill him and bring him in and 
put on his gown. Together we go out of 
this hell. When we come to the door above 
you say ig 

But the bolts grated, the door opened 
again. Raoul flung his cowl over his head 
and started round. There were three or 
four of the black-robed famuli without. 
Raoul’s hand was within his gown on the 
dagger hilt. But there was no use in that. 
One, two he might kill—but the others 
would give the alarm. He had the wit to 
do nothing. 

“Father Diego, the Holy Court requires 
your presence.” 

“Lead on,” said Raoul. 

Two of them brought him to the end of 
the passage into a vaulted room, and left 
him. Lighted candles stood on the table, 
a brazier of charcoal glowed red. Vile 
things in iron hung on the wall, and there 
was a bed of black, greasy oak with wheels 
and levers—the rack. Raoul began to 
know fear. What was it that the dead 
monk had said? ‘ We hold inquiry of the 
heretic to-night.” In a moment they would 
be torturing her—Margot—Margot. He 
bit his fingers till they bled. His breath 
came noisily. What to do? God! what 
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to do? Then he muttered blasphemies. God 
would let him do nothing. All that he 
ventured went awry in the very moment 
of success. Twice he had near had her 
safe; he needed no kindness of fate, no 
more than justice, an even chance; twice 
she had been snatched from him to doom; 
fate mocked at him with crafty spite. God 
wished to see the maid tortured. Why, 
then curse God. 

A black figure came in by another door; 
beady eyes looked through slots in the black 
hood of it. It dropped fresh charcoal on 
the brazier and greased the rollers of the 
rack. “ All is ready, father,” it said. 

“ Away!” Raoul gasped, and bit his teeth 
on an oath. “ We shall not need you for 
an hour.” 

It was hardly spoken before another door 
opened behind him, a narrow door that 
gave upon a staircase. One Dominican 
monk came in, and another, and the second 
shut the door. They spoke a Latin greeting 
to Raoul, and Raoul murmured what was 
presumed to be a Latin answer. But his 


heart had leaped when the door was shut, 
and his brain was crying: “ Only two!” 
They knelt’ down and one began a Latin 


prayer. And Raoul knelt with them and 
prayed, but the words of his prayer were 
different: “Two! Only two. Oh, my 
God, be good to me now!” 

The Dominicans rose from their knees 
and sat at the table, lean, yellow faces 
outlined in the candlelight. Raoul stood a 
little behind them. “And of this new 
soul, my brother,” said one in Spanish, 
turning to him. 

“You have wrought with her. 
availed?” 

What was he to answer? “ Yes” might 
leave her in her cell; “ No” would bring 
her to the torture. But they were two. 
They were only two! Raoul staked his all 
on a last throw. “ Alas, no!” he groaned 
in his cowl. 

“To the question, then!” said one with 
gusto, and struck once on a bell. 

It was the door by which Raoul had en- 
tered that opened. Without, Raoul saw 
two famuli. One came forward. “ Your 
will?” 

“ Bring Margaret Van der Wyn.” 

In a moment or two the girl was brought 
in. The two famuli stood her over against 
the table and went out. She stood alone, 


Has it 
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all trembling. The two Dominicans leaned 
forward together, peering keen-eyed. But 
Margot looked behind them to the dark 
figure in the shadow. Her lips were parted 
a little, her black eyes wide but not afraid. 
Raoul laid his finger on his lip. 

“You are Margaret Van der Wyn?” 
a shrill voice rent the silence. 
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spine, where the neck begins, the monks 
were stabbed. One started up, and Raoul 
had a hand on his mouth. The other fell 
gently forward on the table as if he slept. 
Both were dead without a sound. 

But Margot gave a cry and hid her face 
in her hands. Raoul was at her side in a 
bound. “Silent! If you love me, silent!” 


“She gave a little cry and ran to the door.” 


But Margot, looking at Raoul’s finger, 
said nothing. 

A tone higher it came: “ You are Mar- 
garet Van der Wyn?” 

Still Margot said nothing. Raoul took 
one pace to the right. 

The Dominicans looked at each other, 


and on each cruel face came a smile. One 
put out his hand to the bell. 

Now for the last chance!—now! That 
hand was gripped in Raoul’s left. Swifter 
than stooping hawk he struck, and struck 
again, Clean and straight through the 


he hissed. Silent himself, and swift, he 
took two levers from the rack and lightly 
pushed their wedge ends under two of the 
doors. A moment more and one dead 
monk was stripped of his gown. Raoul 
wrapped Margot in its ample folds. She 
shuddered and withstood him: “ I can’t— 
I can’t!” 

“For my life you must.” He drew 
the cowl over her head, took her arm, and 
led her on. She shrank from the monks, 
but Raoul leaned across her and wrenched 
the keys from a dead hand. Out to the 
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narrow stairway they came, and Raoul 
locked the door behind them silently. Up 
and up and up they stumbled, till the stair 
ended at another door. Raoul listened and 
could hear nothing. He tried key after 
key, and had the door opened at last. All 
was dark still, but a heavy scent clung 
about them. They were in the chapel, be- 
side the altar. Through the stale incense 
reek they stumbled, seeking another door. 
There were several, and Raoul listened a 
while at each. ‘Through one came the 
noise of the street. 

One instant more and that hell was left 
behind. ‘The clear, cool, night air gave 
them greeting. 

“ Swift, now, swift! But walk. Do not 
speak,” Raoul muttered; and they hurried 
on to the quay. ‘The streets were not 
empty yet, and more than one looked curi- 
ously at the two hurrying monks. But 
none stayed them. Soon they came to the 
dark, murmuring river, the shadowy forest 
of mast and rigging, the black hull of the 
Peggy o° Poole. 

“Cap’n, cap’n, here be two black monks 
boarding o’ we!” 

The wide captain rolled forward, mut- 
tering unkind things of monkery. “ Into 
your cabin,” said Raoul in a hurry. “ One 
word with you alone.” 

“Foul words be all you'll get,” said 
the captain in English. But he led the 
way. 

Once in the cabin, “I am no monk,” 
said Raoul, and flung off his gown. There 
he stood in his doublet and trunk hose, 
bare legged from the knee. 

The captain took up the lantern, and 
held it aloft. “God bless Billy Adams!” 
he growled: then, in his jargon of English- 
Flemish, “ why if you ben’t my passenger 
with your face shorn!” 

“T am; and,” Raoul flung back the cowl 
from Margot’s disordered curls and took 
off the gown, “this is your other passen- 
ger.” 

Captain Billy Adams sat down on his 
bunk with a bang. ‘And what be you 
both a-doing in they traps?” he asked. 
Then had to translate it. 

“We were caught by the Inquisition. 
They would have tortured us. I killed the 
devils, and we escaped in their clothes. If 
they catch us again—and they may catch 
us—we die under the torture. It is death 


‘to the bulwarks. 
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to.us if you do not sail to-night. I will 
pay ” 

“Catch you aboard my ship?” roared 
the captain. ‘‘ Catch you be damned! Be 
they after you?” 

“They may be on the quay now, and 
they can bring all the garrison down on 
you, and a 

Captain Billy Adams pushed him out of 
the way and went on deck roaring. Raoul 
followed, and Margot. Men came tum- 
bling up out of the forecastle, bulky, bare- 
armed, barefooted men, who ran hither and 
thither. Captain Billy Adams was up on 
the poop. Blocks creaked and boats splashed 
down into the water. “ All clear for’ard. 
Give way in the long boat.” The sloop’s 
bow fell off from the quay. “ Cast off aft. 
Give way all.” Slowly they drew out to 
midstream. The moon was rising, and the 
oars churned up glistening, silvery foam. 

Raoul drew Margot very close and 
looked into the depths of her dark eyes. 
“ After all, dear heart, after all,” he mur- 
mured. 

Margot caught both his hands and 
pressed them. She did not speak. 

But from the quay came shouts and the 
sound of running men. They were hail- 
ing the Peggy o’ Poole in Flemish and 
Spanish. Captain Billy Adams looked at 
them curiously, but he answered not at all. 
Still shouting, they ran down the quay 
steps and manned a boat. 

“Go to the cabin, dear—go in.” Raoul 
hurried her out of the reach of shot. As 
he shut the door he heard the captain shout: 
“Way enough! Way enough! Come 
alongside starboard all. Man the foresail 
halyards.” ‘Then something in a low growl 
that set two men scurrying below. 

The shore boat was coming near, and 
its crew yelling many things. “ What do 
e’ say?” cried the captain in English. “I 
be main deaf, I be!” Then to the star- 
board quarter, “ Lively with that tackle!” 
The shore boat came alongside to port, and 
hailed in Flemish, “ Englishmen, you have 
heretics on board!” 

“God bless Billy Adams!” He rolled 
“ Have I, now? Come 
you under my quarter, Papishers,” he cried 
in his jargon. 

“What does he say?” was asked in the 
boat, and some one explained, and they 
scraped aft. 
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“Come you under my quarter, and I'll 
throw you something to help you aboard.” 

Raoul ran to him in a frenzy. “ Man, 
this is death and worse than death J 

Captain Billy Adams buffeted him out 
of the way. Four men were tottering aft 
with masses of stone ballast. The captain 
leaned over the side. “ Be you ready, Pa- 
pishers?”’ he howled. And they answered 
“ Aye.” “ Heave over, boys!” 

Together the great stone blocks came 
crashing down into the crowded boat, and 
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Margot sprang to Raoul as he opened the 
door, and he held her: “ All’s safe, all’s 
safe. We have left them all behind. We 
are sailing to England.” She clung to him 
a moment, then turning, knelt. Raoul 
looked at her a moment—knelt by her side. 
Neither spoke at all. 


The sun was high in heaven, and the 
white cliffs of England lay on the starboard 
quarter. Raoul sat with Margot on the 
poop, but she had hardly a word for him, 


“*You!l’ she cried in a pitiful voice.” 


in a moment its crew were whelmed in the 
tide. There was a roar of hoarse laugh- 
ter from the English sailors: but Captain 
Billy Adams ran forward again, shouting, 
“Be you all aboard, Peret Martain?” 

“ All aboard, cap’n.” 

“ Foresail haul! Ready jib! 
a bit. . . . Steady!” 

The Peggy o’ Poole slipped fast through 
the water. Then Raoul came to the cap- 
tain and began to be voluble in thanks. 

Now, bless your eyes,” said Captain Billy 
Adams, “did you think as I would leave 
a lass to they spawn? Tell her she is to 
bide in my cabin.” 


Starboard 


and when she met his eyes she blushed. 
The Peggy o’ Poole ran on before a brisk 
easterly breeze, and Captain Billy Adams 
rolled up to grin and tell Raoul that 
sweethearts had hold of the tow-rope. 
Even after nightfall the good wind held, 
and the brown sails were stiff in the star- 
light. 

Margot sat on a coil of rope in the shel- 
ter of the poop and Raoul stood beside. 
Again he had tried to make her talk, and 
failed. ‘‘ Margot ”’—his hand lay on her 
shoulder—“ what troubles you?” 

Margot looked up swiftly, and as swiftly 
turned away. Raoul sat down on the rope 
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with her. ‘ Margot,” he said gently, and 
took her hand. 

She drew it away. “I must tell,” she 
murmured, half to herself. “ Yes, I must 
tell you. . . . Raoul, I did not believe in 
you . . . when—when—oh, you know. 
. . - I thought you meant to leave me and 
just keep yourself all safe... . I—TI 
thought that ...I did not trust you, 
Raoul. Do you understand? I did not 
trust you.” 

“ But you trust me now, Margot?” 

“Now? Yes, now! Now you have 
done everything. But then I did not. I 
—I—can you see how base it was? I 
thought you were a coward, and—and— 
oh, vile things. You, Raoul!” 

“Oh, Margot, does it matter? Do I 
* care? What else could you think? I had 
to play the knave well to cheat that devil. 
And if I cheated you, too, who could help 
it? Not you, nor I. Margot, why will 
you cry?” He put his arm about her and 
drew her to him, and tried to soothe her. 
“ Nay, Margot, Margot, little sister B 

“ No,” she shook her head fiercely. “ No 
. . - Raoul... don’t you understand?” 
She held him away from her with one little 
hand, the other clasped at her heart. 

Raoul looked wondering. Under her 
maiden coif moved the night wind, and 
her hair’s black waves were alive. The 
moonlight fell about her, and her face, her 
little round throat were purely white; tears 
glistened about her eyes, her lips trembled 
and her bosom. 

She snatched Raoul’s hand. 
throbbed to his. 
just—sister ? ” 

And then Raoul crushed her lithe body 
against him. 

“No, thank God, no!” he cried. “ Not 
like a brother, Margot!” and hot lips 
claimed hers. 


Her pulse 
“ Raoul—Raoul !—is it 


“ Dear heart o’ mine, I’ve not a name 
to give you. Raoul de Tout le Monde I 
call myself—Raoul of All the World, be- 
cause I want all the best that is in it; and 
faith,’ Margot was kissed, “ that I have. 
But 2 

“ But indeed you are not All the World’s 
Raoul any more.” 

“Nay, subject of one—who is the only 
Margot in All the World—and mine. 
Mine! . . . Aye, mine, and so—I have it 
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—and so I will now be called Raoul de 
Bonne Fortune.” 

“Then I shall be Margot of Good For- 
tune. Indeed I am s 

A shout from forward, and answer from 
the poop, and in moment the sails flapped 
as the helm went over. The Peggy 0’ 
Poole ran on into a still wide lake of gleam- 
ing silver girt by black land. Gruff orders 
came from the poop, and forward and aft 
the watch were bustling. Halyards creaked 
and the tall sails vanished. Swiftly the 
sloop lost way. 

Captain Billy Adams rolled down from 
the poop. “ We be come to Poole Haven, 
little mistress.” Then he saw Raoul’s arm 
about her. “ Eh, eh, and you be come to 
haven, too, seemly,” and he went off chuck- 
ling. 

Margot looked up into Raoul’s eyes. 
“Yes, indeed,” she said very quietly. 

That night the last thing Raoul heard 
was the drone of the anchor watch: “A 
clear sky and a calm sea and all’s well.” 

Here, you think, one might end. But 
Raoul would like you to read a great deal 
more. His “ History of Myself” tells 


elaborately how Captain Billy Adams was 


given a great reward, how Margot and 
Raoul went ashore and found all Poole on 
the quay to gape at “Cap’n Billy’s fur- 
riners,” how Raoul amazed the good par- 
son of Poole by demanding marriage in 
much broken English, how Margot and 
Raoul spelled out the English service be- 
forehand, to be quite sure what marriage 
in England meant, how they were married 
before a great throng in Poole Church, 
how Captain Billy Adams caused the bells 
to ring and sent three fiddles and a drum 
to their window on the morrow morning. 
Raoul is, in fact, not reticent. 

Later, he gives the full tally of their 
wealth—Margot’s heritage, and the hard- 
won, blood-won moneys Raoul had out at 
usance with the Fuggers and the traders 
of Amsterdam; he describes the noble 
manor they bought at Yealm, in Devon- 
shire, and what great folk they were, and 
how in a while there came from Queen 
Margot of Navarre a string of black pearls, 
and lastly and at length he tells of the 
sons and daughters that were born to them. 
Of which last I think Raoul was prouder 
than of any other achievement. 

But he was a notable little man. 





THE NEW 


By JAMES 


HE corner stone of the 

7 New Theater has been 

laid with fitting cere- 

monies, and the building 

is now so far advanced 

that we may look for- 

ward with confidence to 

its opening some time during the coming 

theatrical season. We are promised a 

strictly noncommercial playhouse devoted 

to the higher forms of dramatic art; and 

one which shall become not merely a place 

of amusement but an educational .element 

in the life of the town as well. The money 

for the undertaking has been contributed 

by a group of millionaires, working in har- 

mony with a great money loaning associa- 

tion, and it is intended that the house shall 

stand in the same relation to the theater- 

goers of New York that the endowed the- 

aters of continental Europe do to those of 
their own towns. 

Nowhere is this scheme taken more seri- 
ously than in the naive minds of those wide- 
eyed ones whom Park Row designates as 
“the fashionable intellectual set”; and by 
none is it looked upon with greater con- 
tempt than by the men and women who 
make their living by acting or managing, 
and to whom the business of theatricals is 
a matter of bread and butter. There is 
scarcely one of these who does not charac- 
terize the New Theater as a “ huge joke’; 
and there are even others—by no means the 
least shrewd and farseeing of them all— 
who declare that the building on Central 
Park West is really intended for grand 
opera, and that its tenancy by the dramatic 
muse will be about as long as was that of 
the Park Avenue Hotel by the working 
girls for whom it was ostensibly and osten- 
tatiously built some thirty odd years ago 
by a typical millionaire of the day. In 
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support of this theory it may be remarked 
that the orchestra pit is unusually wide 
and deep for a theater, and that the gal- 
leries are set far back, and are, there- 
fore, better adapted for hearing than for 
seeing. 

That the New Theater should be re- 
garded as a joke by managers and actors 
is not to be wondered at when we consider 
the important part that tradition and cus- 
tom play in theatrical affairs; nor is the 
attitude of open-mouthed faith and credu- 
lity on the part of the well-to-do who think 
they think any more surprising in view of 
the absurd importance attached to wealth 
by the average Gothamite. I have yet to 
hear an argument in support of the scheme 
that was not backed up by allusions to the 
great possessions of its founders. 

“ Look at all the money they’ve got back 
of them!” is the reply to every query as 
to where plays, actors, or audience are to be 
obtained. “ You can get all the plays you 
want if you have money to pay for them; 
and besides, there are the old comedies and 
the Shakespearean dramas to be had for 
nothing. They always draw. I tell you, 
it’s money that counts nowadays more than 
anything else.” 

And, after listening to such illuminating 
observations as these, I feel less inclined to 
regard the scheme either as a joke or an 
assured success, but rather as an interest- 
ing experiment in theatricals, and one that 
every student of the stage should watch 
with care and endeavor to profit by. 
Hitherto theaters have been built either to 
supply a local need or afford shelter to 
some idea that had become strong enough to 
require a roof of its own. Now it is pro- 
posed to erect a beautiful building, supply 
it with every known convenience and lux- 
ury, and, by sheer force of wealth, procure 
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an Idea strong enough to attract a follow- 
ing. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance 
and value to every form of art of this 
costly experiment; for if the mere jingling 
of money can create drama, it can create lit- 
erature and paint pictures and compose mu- 
sic as well. And in so doing it will prove 
to the world that our national slogan of 
“ Look at all the money he’s got!” and our 
subservient Sunday supplement worship of 
millionaires are worthy of all respect, instead 
of the ridicule to which they have often 
been subjected by unthinking foreigners. 

Occupying an entire block on Eighth Ave- 
nue between Sixty-second and Sixty-third 
streets and directly opposite Central Park, 
the new edifice—the work of Messrs. Car- 
rere and Hastings—will at least prove a 
permanent ornament to the city of which 
we may well be proud. It will differ from 
the ordinary playhouse in that it will be 
larger and more luxurious and will possess 
every possible convenience in the way of 
cloak rooms, elevators, staircases, comfort- 
able seats, doors for entrance and egress, 
and facilities for lighting and heating. It 
will have, moreover, two promenades, three 
hundred feet long and fourteen in width, 
one on the lower floor and another just 
above it; and the orchestra chairs will be 
surrounded by a circle of twenty-three pri- 
vate boxes, which will be sold to stock- 
holders and other supporters of the enter- 
prise for certain nights in the week in 
perpetuity. There will be a bar and buffet 
in the basement and a tea room for the sale 
of tea, ices and other light refreshments 
on the main floor. The three balconies 
will be reached from the mair: floor by four 
large elevators and two grand staircases. 
The stage will be fitted with every imagi- 
nable appliance for the creating of illusion, 
and the dressing rooms will be comfortable, 
convenient, and in every way worthy of the 
house. 

The cost of the building and land will 
be about three million dollars, of which 
three hundred thousand is to be supplied 
by the thirty founders, at the rate of ten 
thousand each; one million, approximately, 
by the purchasers of the boxes; and a mil- 
lion and three quarters by a mortgage on 
the entire plant. All profits over and 
above five per cent on the investment will 
be turned back into the treasury. 
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Furthermore,’ it is promised that the 
house shall be run as a stock theater of the 
old-fashioned sort, and not as a mere plat- 
form for the exhibition of stars. It will 
maintain a company of about forty mem- 
bers, and of talents so varied and distinct- 
ive that it will be possible to cast either 
tragedy, farce, comedy, or drama. At 
least eight or ten productions will be 
made each season, as it is the intention 
to do away with the system of long 
runs, and at least one third of these pro- 
ductions (not necessarily one third of the 
time) will be devoted to Shakespearean 
and other classic dramas. One night and 
one matinée of each week will be given 
over to opera comique, supplied by some 
other organization—Hammerstein’s or the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, perhaps— 
and on these occasions the regular dramatic 
company then performing will be shown 
elsewhere. 

It will be virtually an endowed theater, 
save that its endowment will come from a 
group of millionaires instead of from the 
government. And who is there among us 
who has not wished that New York pos- 
sessed such a theater as may be found un- 
der government control in European cities 
of not more than one eighth of its size! 

Tragedy, farce, comedy, the old come- 
dies, Shakespeare, modern French, German 
and English plays, and, above all, the best 
and newest products of native pens! It all 
sounds wondrous well! It is quite easy for 
those who think lightly and are without 
definite knowledge to imagine that with a 
corps of directors and play readers work- 
ing in New York and Mr. William Ar- 
cher, the eminent English critic, selecting 
plays abroad—to say nothing of the vast 
amount of money that lies behind it—the 
success of the New Theater ought to be 
already assured. 

And among all the _ well-sounding 
phrases with which the supporters of the 
enterprise seek to arouse and sustain pub- 
lic faith in the “ Look at all the money 
they’ve got behind them!” theory of art 
creation, there is none that sounds better 
than those relating to the endowed theaters 
of Europe, and particularly the “ House of 
Moliére.” 

But there is one thing that seems to have 
escaped the attention of our enthusiasts, 
and that is that a theater is an Idea and not 
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a mere heap of bricks and mortar. It 
sounds well to talk about the influence of 
Lessing, the introduction of Shakespeare 
into Germany, and the building of govern- 
mental theaters modeled after the Théatre 
Francais, but there is not one of those the- 
aters that cannot trace its origin back to 
some amusement germ—generally a comic 
one—with which the public was enter- 
tained long before Shakespeare or Lessing 
had been heard of. 

It is quite true that each one of these en- 
dowed playhouses is well equipped and 
provided with a company of fine actors, 
but no matter whether the building itself 
be tawdry or beautiful, it contains in every 
case an Idea; and if we search history we 
find that it was not until this Idea became 
strong enough in the hearts and minds of 
the people that king or government recog- 
nized the necessity of providing it with a 
fitting shelter. In no case that I know of 
did a king erect a building and then look 
around for an Idea to stable in it. 

There was good reason for this, and the 
same reason exists at the present day, The 
stage can be made a powerful instrument 
for the molding of popular opinion, espe- 


cially among an unlettered people who are 
shut out from daily newspapers and maga- 
zines, and are only impressed by what they 


see with their own eyes. That is why sov- 
ereigns have always been glad to “ aid and 
develop the drama,” as they put it them- 
selves, by supplying to an Idea that seemed 
likely to become a menace, a building that 
would allow them a measure of control 
and at the same time link their names in 
history with a worthy and popular cause. 

That this watchful fear of the stage still 
obtains among those anointed by God, even 
in the freest of monarchical countries, was 
shown not many years ago in the quiet 
endeavor of the then Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward of England, to prevent the 
performances of Captain Marshall’s charm- 
ing comedy, “ A Royal Family”; not be- 
cause it was revolutionary in its tendencies, 
but merely because it showed royalty in or- 
dinary garb and actuated by common hu- 
man motives. 

That the Théatre Francais was built by 
King Louis Fourteenth to house the com- 
pany that Moliére had gathered about him 
is a bit of history that has been harped upon 
with much persistency ever since the scheme 
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of the New Theater was made public, for 
Moliére is a good name to conjure with, 
especially among the wealthy classes who 
never read him. The story of the Burg 
Theater in Vienna, founded by the Em- 
press Maria Theresa about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, is not so well 
known. It was really the creation of an 
actor named Préhauser, who was one of the 
most famous hanswursts of his day. The 
hanswurst was a sort of bucolic clown who 
figured in the early German farces, and 
from whom nearly all modern German 
comedy has come. He was as true an em- 
bodiment of the primitive Teutonic wit as 
were Pantaloon and Harlequin of the hu- 
mor of their native Italian provinces, and 
the late Peter F. Dailey of that of modern 
Broadway. So great was the success of 
Préhauser in Vienna that he was urged by 
the Empress to establish himself in the old 
court riding school, and it was the com- 
pany that he gathered together at this time 
that was the germ of what is to-day one of 
the greatest theaters in the world, and one 
that excels in the finest tragedy and com- 
edy. 

Another famous endowed theater, that 
of Dresden, was founded for the purpose 
of presenting French and Italian opera 
and ballet and Watteau-like pastorals; and 
these exotic entertainments having enjoyed 
a huge vogue for a time, eventually made 
way for German opera and drama. The 
endowed theaters of Berlin and Hamburg 
had their origin in tragic plays, but so 
strong was the influence of the rough comic 
farce that in 1760 Caroline Neuber pub- 
licly burnt the hanswurst in effigy in order 
to rid herself of the broadly comic element, 
and thereafter presented only legitimate 
comedy and drama in her theater. 

We have only to study the history of the 
stage in Europe to realize how great was 
the part played in its development by the 
Idea, and how small that of the stone, 
bricks and mortar in which it has been 
housed. 

I doubt if there is a single successful play- 
house in New York that was not founded 
either to house a definite Idea or else to 
supply some distinct local want. Augustin 
Daly founded the playhouse which still 
bears his name for the purpose of pre- 
senting light, modern comedy—generally 
adapted from the German to American 
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surroundings. ‘The Union Square Thea- 
ter was built for a variety house, but it was 
not until Mr. A. M. Palmer established 
his stock company for the express purpose 
of presenting drama and melodrama of the 
modern French school that it became the 
great institution that it was a third of a 
century ago. Wallack’s Theater thrived 
on English comedy, modern as well as 
classic, for it was in this house that the 
earlier Robertson plays of what was then 
sneeringly called “the teacup and saucer 
drama” were first made known to Ameri- 
can audiences. It seems incredible that 
Mr. Wallack, almost of our own genera- 
tion, should have been the first to appear 
in New York in what was then termed 
“ the pantaloon drama,” meaning that which 
was played in the dress of the period instead 
of in short clothes and bag wig, and which 
was contemptuously referred to by the vet- 
eran actor in Mr. Pinero’s “ Trelawney of 
the Wells,” because it contained “ not a line 
that you could dig your teeth into.” 

Harrigan and Hart, who established the 
most characteristic local entertainment that 
the town has ever known, brought with 
them into their playhouse an Idea with 
which they had already won such success as 
a traveling variety team that when they 
threw open their doors they found their 
audience literally waiting for them on the 
sidewalk. Weber and Fields had a full- 
fledged Idea when they opened their Broad- 
way playhouse, for they had already built 
up an enormous following through their 
entertaining work on the variety stage. 
Nearly every one of the managers whom I 
have named found occasion to move more 
than once during his career, but each one 
took his Idea with him when he moved. 
If any one of them had moved his building 
and left the Idea behind him on the side- 
walk he would quite certainly have failed, 
even if he had built a theater as fine as that 
now in course of erection on Central Park 
West. 

The Grand Opera House, on the other 
hand, was bought by the late James Fisk, 
a typical New York millionaire of the 
flash sixties, and by him altered from its 
old form as Pike’s Opera House, and en- 
riched with what are still, I believe, the 
finest green room and grand staircase and 
lobby in the city. It was then devoted to 
French opera bouffe. No one knows how 
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much Mr. Fisk paid for this costly amuse- 
ment, for although Mr. Bateman had al- 
ready presented “ La Grande Duchesse,” 
“La Belle Héléne,” and others of their 
kind with a great success in the old French 
theater on Fourteenth Street, the Fisk 
shows failed to draw, and it was not until 
years afterwards, when the local demand 
for a combination theater became strong 
enough, that the Grand Opera House took 
the place that it holds to-day as a neigh- 
borhood playhouse. 

There will be practically no limit to the 
field of the New Theater’s endeavor, but 
it is certain that Mr. Ames, who has had 
four years’ experience as a stock manager 
in Boston, will fight shy of everything that 
even sounds like “ freak drama,” and do 
his best to make his playhouse acceptable 
to the entire theater-going public. His 
principal effort will be to secure good 
American plays, but he will also be in the 
market for the works of modern European 
dramatists, and has appointed Mr. William 
Archer, the well-known English critic, as 
his agent in this respect. 

As I have said before, it all sounds won- 
drous well. It is only when we ask where 
the plays, actors, and—most important and 
difficult of all—the audiences, are to come 
from that we realize that it may not prove 
plain sailing. 

And truth compels me to say that I 
should have a little more faith in the en- 
terprise if its founders were surer of what 
they are doing and a little more united and 
firm in their purpose. One of them was 
so vigorous in his demand for what he 
called “ noncommercial art” that my sus- 
picions were aroused, and I looked up the 
real-estate records and found that he had 
thoughtfully acquired a large piece of prop- 
erty in the immediate neighborhood of the 
proposed playhouse, and was patiently 
awaiting results. I have not informed my- 
self as to the holdings of any of the other 
millionaires, but I do know that they are 
all opposed to commercialism in any form 
except in their own business. Indeed, 
when I asked Mr. Frank A. Munsey, who 
has made a large fortune out of the maga- 
zine that bears his name, and from such 
minor publications as The Cavalier, The 
Scrap Book, Ocean, and The Dried Fig, 
why he had purchased a private box, he 
quickly made answer: “ Because I am glad 
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to contribute to any scheme which tends to 
eliminate ‘ commercialism’ from our stage.” 

On the other hand, I had not talked 
with Mr. Winthrop Ames, the director of 
the theater, more than five minutes before 
he took pains to assure me that the house 
was not to be conducted as “a social tea 
party,” but on “ purely commercial lines ” 
for the benefit of the entire public; and I 
may add that this is the most sensible ut- 
terance that I have yet heard from anyone 
identified with the undertaking. 

It is impossible to consider any business 
undertaking without carefully studying the 
conditions which confront it, the competi- 
tion which it must face, and the method by 
which this business has usually been carried 
on. Now the theatrical business is not 
quite the easy thing that it looks. The 
general public has little idea of the condi- 
tions against which the manager of to-day 
—whether he be the slave of art or the 
demon of commercialism — must struggle. 
We are passing through a difficult and sig- 
nificant crisis. The old-fashioned drama, 
with its forged will, lost marriage .certifi- 
cate, false heir, moonlight duel, and impos- 
sible stage doctor and lawyer, is losing its 
hold on the public, while the really modern 
play has only just begun to assert itself, 
and it will be many years before it really 
dominates our theaters. Just at present the 
Shakespearean drama, the classic comedies 
of Sheridan and Goldsmith, and the more 
modern plays of Tom Robertson, H. J. 
Byron and their contemporaries, do not at- 
tract the public. The taste for Shakespeare 
is not dead—merely sleeping; but unfortu- 
nately its slumbers just at the present mo- 
ment are too deep to be disturbed by mere 
talk, no matter how loud and _ insistent, 
about the “ House of Moliére.” As for 
“current drama,” it lasts about as long as a 
fashion in dress, and the present generation 
would no more go to see “Ours,” or 
“School,” or “Money” than it would 
Wear pegtop trousers or hoopskirts. In- 
tense modernity is the keynote of the taste 
of the hour, and it manifests itself in lit- 
erature as well as the drama. ‘The books 
that sell best to-day are those of the young 
authors who write of conditions so fresh 
and new that they were absolutely un- 
known the day before yesterday. 

It was not so during the lamented 
“palmy days” when Mr. Wallack con- 
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ducted with much success a playhouse 
that was quite as much of an exotic on 
Broadway as the German Stadt was on the 
Bowery, for he presented nothing but Eng- 
lish plays interpreted by English actors, and 
his chief pride was in his English “ atmos- 
phere.” His was the favorite theater of 
its day, and for the very excellent reason 
that he gave his public what it wanted, 
and at that time it demanded the British 
drama—the American play being regarded 
merely with kindly amusement as an in- 
fant in swaddling clothes. But the time 
came at last when the Idea on which Mr. 
Wallack had drawn so long and so success- 
fully grew stale, and the public began to 
yawn over the oft-played British comedies 
and to turn with relief to the fresher and 
more modern dramatic material selected 
from the German and the French by Mr. 
Daly and Mr. Palmer, respectively. And 
in due course of time the same public 
turned from these foreign adaptations to 
plays that were frankly American in au- 
thorship, theme and treatment, and under 
this impetus our native drama began to ad- 
vance with steady, rapid strides, until the 
present demand of commercial managers 
for material with which to keep open the 
great number of houses under their con- 
trol, raised the value of the American play 
to a point far higher than anything that it 
had ever known before. Indeed, I believe 
that just now the playwright’s is the only 
calling in the world in which the demand 
is infinitely greater than the supply. 

Now the art of playwriting is mastered 
only by long, hard study, and seldom then. 
The current belief that every manager’s 
desk contains dozens of unacted plays by 
new authors which would set the world 
afire if produced, is absurd. It is quite 
natural that the few who have really 
learned this difficult craft should demand 
for their work a generous share of the 
profits. We may be quite sure also that 
every one of these dramatic authors believes 
firmly in these “long runs” for which the 
New Theater founders are endeavoring to 
substitute the repertoire system which is to 
be their chief pride and glory, and which 
obtains both in the endowed theaters of 
Europe and in our own local German play- 
house. 

Those who are constantly harking back 
to the “ palmy days” do not seem to real- 
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ize that, then as now, the length of the run 
was regulated, not by gn arbitrary act of 
the manager, but by the demand on the part 
of the public for seats. The city is much 
greater now; it harbors infinitely greater 
crowds of play-going strangers, and the 
standard of a successful play’s run has been 
growing longer and longer as the city grew 
in size. Moreover, playgoers of other 
cities. have come to place so much depend- 
ence on the length of the Broadway run 
that it is not unusual for a manager to keep 
a piece on the boards for a hundred or 
more nights at a heavy loss for the sake of 
the increased vogue out of town. 

The winds that waft fame in this coun- 
try blow from the east to the west, and it 
is for this reason that tidings of a New 
York success are eventually wafted to all 
parts of the country, while the name of a 
great Californian may be known only to 
the seals in San Francisco bay. It would 
be difficult to secure good “ booking” for 
a play that had only run four weeks in 
New York, even on the boards of the New 
Theater, and still more difficult to con- 
vince the playgoers of Syracuse or Chi- 
cago that an entertainment of which they 
had never even heard could be worth see- 
I do not, of course, claim that the 


ing. 
long run gives better artistic results than 


the repertoire system. I am simply de- 
scribing the manner in which the theatri- 
cal business is carried on in America in or- 
der to show how public taste is molded, 
and how audiences are attracted. 

In a German theater, on the other hand, 
a long run is a disaster, because the Ger- 
mans are in the habit of visiting the play- 
house regularly on certain nights in the 
week, and a theater like the Irving Place 
loses a great deal of its custom by persist- 
ently keeping a play on the boards for the 
entirely insufficient reason that large num- 
bers of persons are crowding in to see it. 
It may be that in the course of time the 
Irving Place management will accustom its 
patrons to long runs, or that an English- 
speaking playhouse will successfully adopt 
the repertoire system; but in either case it 
will be a matter of time, as it always is 
when an attempt is made to upset estab- 
lished custom or prejudice—like the drink- 
ing habit, for example, or treating, or tip- 
ping waiters. 

Now the author who desires to profit by 
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his work—and which one of them does 
not ?—must of necessity accommodate him- 
self to the ordinary business methods of the 
day. Let us, therefore, consider what the 
long run means to him. Mr. Belasco saw 
in Charles Klein’s “ Music Master” a 
fitting vehicle for David Warfield. It 
proved a combination of manager, star and 
author which benefited all concerned, for 
the piece, which was first produced in New 
York in 1904, held the boards in that city 
for two seasons, and, with the exception of 
a few months of “The Grand Army 
Man,” has been running ever since. Be- 
cause of its enormous vogue acquired in 
New York it found audiences literally 
waiting for it wherever it went, and its 
fame is now so great that long after Mr. 
Warfield shall have found another vehicle, 
“ The Music Master ” will yield its author 
an income through stock companies and 
cheap stars. 

Mr. Klein’s next success, “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” fell into the hands of Mr. 
Henry B. Harris, and was so skillfully ex- 
ploited by him that now, in its fourth season, 
it is being presented by no less than four 
traveling companies, each one of which pays 
royalty to its author. Mr. Harris is already 
arranging to send out three, and possibly 
four, companies of Mr. Klein’s latest play, 
“The Third Degree,” and as this drama 
is certain to enjoy a long run at the Hud- 
son in New York, it will find a public 
waiting for it in every city in the land. 
And in this play, as in “ The Music Mas- 
ter,” the author will profit largely through 
the talents of the player intrusted with the 
chief réle. It is not likely that the New 
Theater’s stock company will contain such 
an actress as Helen Ware. 

Mr. Eugene Walter’s first great success, 
“ Paid in Full,” was produced by Messrs. 
Wagenhals and Kemper, who kept it on the 
New York stage for about a year, and 
have now no less than five companies play- 
ing it throughout the country. Mr. Wal- 
ter’s latest play, “The Easiest Way,” 
superbly staged by Mr. Belasco, has just 
entered upon a run whose length it is im- 
possible even to guess at. We may be quite 
sure, however, that by the time its manager 
is ready to send it on the road it will find, 
as did “The Music Master” and “ The 
Lion and the Mouse,” audiences waiting 
for it everywhere. 
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Is it supposable that any one of these 
plays would have enjoyed such tremendous 
success had its first New York run been 
limited to four weeks, and varied even at 
that by special nights of “‘ Pinafore” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro”? Or does 
anyone imagine that either one of these 
authors would, in his sane moments, pass 
by such advantages as he has already en- 
joyed in order to offer his work to a group 
of well-meaning enthusiasts who declare at 
the outset that no niatter what its success 
may be, it will be taken off as soon as pos- 
sible? Mr. Walter, at least, should know 
something about the advantage of “ short 
runs,” as he has already had two plays— 
good ones, too—literally strangled in the 
cradle because they did not have a fair 
start. 

In fact, so clearly do authors as well as 
managers perceive the advantage of the 
long run that the ordinary contract be- 
tween the two generally calls for a certain 
number of “ consecutive performances.” 

In the foreign play market the compe- 
tition for American rights is fully: as keen 
as here. The output of every dramatist 
of assured position, like Pinero, Barrie, or 


Jones, is usually contracted for long before 
it has even taken shape on paper; while the 
first appearance on the boards of a new 
author is a signal for the gathering of rep- 
resentatives of every important managerial 


firm in America. And the foreign author, 
even when accustomed to the repertoire 
system, will be found just as anxious for 
the profits of the long run as his American 
colleagues. But the man to select these 
plays must not only have a knowledge of 
the drama but a thorough familiarity with 
the American public as well; and study its 
ever-changing tastes and predilections as 
carefully as the buyer for one of our dry 
goods houses studies American taste in 
dress and the current vagaries of fashion, 
as well as the fabrics and colors and pat- 
terns that he is called upon to judge. 

It is, of course, quite possible that some 
drama of very great merit may slip by the 
other managers. unrecognized and eventu- 
ally present itself at the gates of the New 
Theater, which will be a fortunate thing 
for the house—provided, of course, that the 
merit which has escaped attention else- 
where finds immediate recognition there. 
And, considering “all the money there is 
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back of them,” the millionaire founders 
may secure a play by overbidding their 
competitors in the matter of advance pay- 
ments. 

As for Shakespeare and the classic com- 
edies, an impression prevails that they are 
in enormous demand, but are kept off the 
stage because of the “commercialism” of 
theatrical managers, who are so bound up 
in money-making projects that they will 
not present anything that the public is 
clamoring to see. 

In the name of common sense let us at 
least give credit to these men for commer- 
cial instincts, if for nothing else! Does 
anyone imagine for a moment that if there 
were any real desire to see “ Julius Cesar ” 
and “ She Stoops to Conquer” and “ The 
Rivals,” they would not be offered on every 
block on Broadway? Even a commercial 
manager will at times yield to the tempta- 
tion to present a drama on which there are 
no royalties, in preference to one that costs 
him from five hundred to a thousand dol- 
lars a week in author’s fees. 

The stock company of forty players 
sounds quite as well as anything in the 
New Theater propaganda, but it savors of 
the palmy days of the traveling star, sup- 
ported by local stock, rather than of mod- 
ern theatric methods. The producing 
manager of to-day no longer maintains a sal- 
aried company, for he has all Broadway at 
his disposal, virtually a stock company of 
thousands of unemployed players. The 
present is an age of specialists, and the old- 
fashioned stock actor, capable of playing a 
score or more of widely diversified parts, 
has, like the old-fashioned general practi- 
tioner in medicine, been superseded by as 
many specialists, each one of whom excels 
in a certain line of work. Moreover, the 
successful playwright demands the right to 
cast his own play, and it is not unusual for 
him to write parts with particular actors 
in view. 

But, after all, good plays make good ac- 
tors, provided there is some one on hand to 
cast them to the best advantage, and, if the 
Broadway dogma of infallibility, “ Look: 
at-all-the-money-they’ve-got,” be worthy of 
general acceptance, it is not unlikely that a 
great stage manager will be evolved from 
the coffers of the New Theater. The ac- 
tors now playing “The Easiest Way” 
were picked up here and there by the 
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watchful Mr. Belasco, and held in reserve 
until the time came to utilize their serv- 
ices. Miss Frances Starr, for example, was 
an entire season in the Boston stock company 
of Mr. Winthrop Ames without attract- 
ing attention, but Belasco happened to see 
her at a matinée, and within twenty-four 
hours had her name signed to a six years’ 
contract. There are three or four other 
players in the company, notably Mr. Kil- 
gour and Miss Hall, who have made a 
deep impression on the town. 

But far more important than either play 
or actors, and far more difficult to obtain 
than either, is the audience; and that is an 
essential which does not seem to have en- 
tered into the calculations of the founders 
of the New Theater, although it is quite 
likely that Mr. Ames does not underesti- 
mate its importance. 

Now the American theater-going public 
is, generally speaking, a singularly naive 
and credulous body, moved chiefly by its 
primitive emotions, yet priding itself on its 
critical acumen; following the machine- 
made star rather than the self-made dram- 
atist, for it regards the theater merely as 
an altar for the celebration of its pagan 
rites of mummer worship; and wearing a 
huge brass ring in its nose that it may be 
the more easily led by the crafty stage mana- 
ger, and the no less adroit press agent. It 
is an audience that goes to the theater sim- 
ply to laugh, to be thrilled, interested or 
relieved temporarily from its cares. It 
seldom talks about “technique” or the 
“ higher forms of intellectual theatric art,” 
or “the humanities of the Elizabethan 
drama,” but it knows what it wants to see 
and buys its own tickets. It does not con- 
cern itself with the “present deplorable 
state of our stage,” because, if the truth 
must be confessed, it does not really be- 
lieve any institution deplorable that is 
brightened by the talents of Maude 
Adams, Sothern, Ethel Barrymore, Mrs. 
Fiske, Julia Marlowe, Otis Skinner, 
Blanche Bates, David Warfield, Leslie Car- 
ter, Annie Russell, and James K. Hackett. 
It cares but little whether the play be by 
Augustus Thomas or Pinero, but it de- 
mands that the star that it worships shall be 
better than anyone in the supporting com- 
pany. And if this result is obtained by 
keeping down the other actors, killing their 
good scenes and preventing them from en- 
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“tertaining the public to the best of their 


ability, this singularly naive public of ours 
is quite content. 

There is one thing, however, that this 
audience, simple as it is, has a keen nose 
for, and that is stupidity. A play that is 
commonplace or vulgar, or of rude con- 
struction, it will often stand for the sake 
of the laughter or thrills that it affords; 
but no power on earth can induce it to buy 
seats for a dull one. Even those that have 
been praised by the false prophets who 
flourish among those who think they think 
fail to attract a public that asks only to be 
interested and amused. It is a public that 
would no more think of demanding or 
wanting a course of instruction with its 
theater ticket than it would expect an or- 
chestral concert with its pound of tea or 
load of kindling wood. It will not even 
accept instruction in its literature. 

“Good God!” cried Mr. A. M. Palmer 
to me one day, “ isn’t it enough that we en- 
tertain the public during the evening, but 
that we must be expected to educate them 
as well?” 

Very different, indeed, is the audience 
that has made the endowed German thea- 
ter possible. And this audience is the 
result of years of slow and steady intellec- 
tual growth, and not of any sudden up- 
heaval. 

On the salary list of every one of our 
theaters there is an official known as the 
“call boy.” In a German theater he is 
termed the “ librarian,” and the difference 
between a grimy-faced errand boy and a 
scholar living among his books fittingly in- 
dicates the difference between our star wor- 
shipers, seeking in the playhouse only idle 
entertainment or relaxation from business 
cares, and an audience that goes to the play- 
house in the hope of seeing something that 
will stir the imagination, stimulate the 
brain and perhaps enable it to learn some- 
thing. The American audience usually 
goes straight home from the play, but the 
German repairs to the nearest café or beer 
garden in order that it may philosophiren 
over what it has been. And if we could 
adopt that process of intellectual digestion 
that goes on after every performance given 
in the German tongue—whether in Mu- 
nich or Irving Place—it would not be long 
before the wretched tricks of an artificial 
star and the vaporings of the press agent 
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would be detected and cast out as so much 
indigestible mental food. 

Therefore, let us not blame the manager 
or the actor or the playwright for any of 
the shortcomings of our stage, but remem- 
ber that all true reform must come from 
within, and that if we are to have in New 
York such a theater as is to be found in 
every German city—I mean the Idea, not 
its habitation—we must first of all stand 
ready to supply it with an audience of the 
kind that has made the German stage what 
It 1S, 

We now come to the question of receipts 
and expenses, which is an important one, 
even in the case of a playhouse backed by 
millionaires and devoted to noncommer- 
cial art. To maintain a house of this enor- 
mous size with a stock company of forty 
means a weekly expense of about eight 
thousand dollars, to which should be added 
the cost of the eight or ten annual produc- 
tions, at “from five to twenty-five thou- 
sand each,” as Mr. Ames says, but which 
will cost less and less as material accumu- 
lates; and the salaries of the higher of- 
ficials, who are probably well paid. I am 
assuming, of course, that the productions 


will be on a par with those in other first- 
class houses, and that the company will 
consist of actors of ability, experience and 


reputation. ‘Taxes, insurance, repairs, and 
interest at five per cent on the one and 
three-quarter millions mortgage will amount 
to well over a hundred thousand dollars a 
year, and this must be spread over a season 
of about thirty weeks. 

The house will have a seating capacity 
of about eighteen hundred, which is some- 
what less than twice as much as the Em- 
pire or Stuyvesant. The Broadway, with 
a seating capacity of sixteen hundred and 
twenty, holds twenty-six hundred dollars, 
and the New Amsterdam about the same, 
so it will be fair to assume that at regular 
Broadway prices the New Theater will 
hold twenty-eight hundred dollars. This 
leaves a very small margin for profits, es- 
pecially when we consider that two nights 
of the week are to be devoted to opera 
comique, furnished by some other organi- 
zation, which will, of course, divide the 
receipts. On these nights, it is announced, 
the regular dramatic company will “ play 
elsewhere.” It will be interesting to see 
how Mr. Shubert, who is certainly a prac- 
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tical manager, will succeed in obtaining de- 
sirable dates for two nonconsecutive per- 
formances a week. 

There is, moreover, a certain income to 
be derived from bar, tea room and flower 
stand, as well as from the sale of “ privi- 
leges,” such as the right to sell gum drops, 
sheet music and books of the opera, and to 
harass patrons with whisk brooms. 

Even when we consider the enormous 
amount of wealth behind the enterprise— 
and we are not likely to be allowed to for- 
get it—it is difficult to see how noncom- 
mercial art is to be placed on a satisfactory 
financial basis on the stage of the New 
Theater. For beneath the warm velvet 
pad extended to the chance acquaintance 
with the benevolent purpose of ‘‘ making a 
gustomer” of him, there lurks, ofttimes, 
the sharp claw of commercialism, and it is 
not likely that the financiers who are be- 
hind the undertaking will be content to 
meet a deficit week after week, even for 
the sake of such a worthy cause as the up- 
lifting of the noncommercial drama. 

It has been charged that the theater has 
fallen into the hands of men who are mere 
money-makers, but we should not forget 
that they are good losers as well. The 
millionaires are good losers, too, but not 
with their own money. Therefore, one is 
moved to inquire how it happens that men 
as astute as Pierpont Morgan, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Clarence Mackay and Otto 
Kahn have been induced to contribute their 
hard-earned or easily inherited thousands 
to such an unpromising enterprise. 

Conceding them to be sincere in their at- 
tempt to establish a theater, not an opera 
house, I can attribute their zeal only to a 
complete misapprehension of the conditions 
under which the amusement business is car- 
ried on in this country as well as of those 
that have made certain endowed theaters 
of Europe supremely successful. And this 
misapprehension may be traced to the fact 
that the New Theater scheme was not 
hatched in Wall Street, but in that polite 
uptown world, where ease-loving idlers 
who are not in sympathy with our people, 
who know nothing of the drama, and who 
judge all forms of art by the money stand- 
ard, cackle foolishly about the decadence of 
the American stage. It is to this world 
that the millionaire lover of noncommer- 
cial art betakes himself after business hours. 
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It is here that the Solemn Ass flourishes as 
nowhere else on the footstool. It is here 
that the gobe-mouches of fashion, who think 
that they think that they are interested in 
art and letters, listen spellbound to his ut- 
terances. 

It is quite conceivable that those persons 
who never think for themselves, and are, 
therefore, quite content to take culture ex- 
ternally like a liniment rubbed on by draw- 
ing-room and after-luncheon lecturers in 
twenty-minute courses of treatment, should 
be willing to believe that the House of 
Moliére, about which they hear so much, 
is merely an affair of stone, mortar and 
iron. But it seems incredible that hard- 
headed men of affairs who remember on 
Monday morning precisely how many pen- 
nies were left in the petty cash drawer on 
Saturday night should be induced to em- 
bark in a scheme that is quite certain to 
cost three million dollars, and nobody 
knows how much besides. 

It may be that these gentlemen have 
something up the sleeve which will even- 
tually mock the counsels of the wise and 
the valor of the brave men of Broadway 
who are now laughing at them. 

It is barely possible that they really be- 
lieve that, as one of the New Theater 
officials recently said in print, “three 
fourths of the people who are prepared, in 
means and intelligence, to enjoy the artis- 
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tic drama never go to the theater.” It may 
be, also, that they have been led to be- 
lieve that this three-quarter element that 
has firmly set its face against everything 
that our stage has to offer, will flock into 
a playhouse merely because it has associa- 
ted itself with the names of Moliere and 
Shakespeare, and has seventeen cloak rooms. 
It is more likely that these are among the 
things that they tell their customers, but 
if they do believe them then the wire-tap- 
pers, the gold-brick men and the green- 
goods elements in the great metropolitan 
industry of hand shaking will soon move 
down from Broadway, the Grand Central 
depot and the Brooklyn Bridge entrances 
to the more fertile fields that lie near the 
intersection of Wall Street and Broad. 

As for the development of our native 
drama or the elevation of our stage, the 
new and luxurious playhouse is the very 
last thing required in that work. We have 
too many luxurious theaters, with wide 
soft seats and velvet carpets, as it is. They 
have served but one purpose, and that is to 
put a far too high price on what should be 
a national form of entertainment. What 
we do need is the intensely modern play, 
a step in advance of, “ not two centuries 
behind,” anything that has been done be- 
fore—the sort of play that needs no acces- 
sories of costume or scenery, but can be 
performed in a barn. 


SERENADE 


By MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


ARK is the iris meadow, 
Dark is the ivory tower, 
And lightly the young moth’s shadow 
Sleeps on the passion flower. 


Gone are our day’s red roses, 
Lovely and lost and few, 
But the first star uncloses 
A silver bud in the blue. 


Night, and a flame in the embers 
When the seal of the years was set; 

When the almond bough remembers 
How shall my heart forget? 
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THE LAST ROSE 


By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


I 


weet S the Broadway car lurch- 

Weg ing down the _ blocked 

thoroughfare came to a 

standstill before the op- 

era house, Mr. Thomas 

Pinckney, who stood fac- 

ing that way, read me- 

chanically the weekly announcement. Out 

of the list of meaningless names one word 

sprang to meet his eye—‘‘ Marta.” The 

name sounded a note that set up an.instant 

vibration of memories. It must be thirty 

years or more since he had heard it. ‘‘ Mar- 

ta,” with Fanny Nelson: the most perfect 

flower in the nosegay of those memories—a 

flower none the less perfect that it had fed, 

orchidlike, upon air! Other men had known 

Fanny Nelson, talked with her face to face, 

as if she were any other woman. He had 

never even heard her speak. Ah, but he 

had heard her sing! No, he would never 
forget Fanny Nelson. 

The car remained stationary and Mr. 
Pinckney continued to wander along the 
misty paths of his past. Slowly an impulse 
took shape in his mind. If the car had 
jerked more promptly upon its uncomfort- 
able way Mr. Pinckney might never have 
indulged it, for he was not one subject 
to irresistible impulses. But the car stood 
still while the motor man lolled at ease and 
the conductor descended for purposes of so- 
cial intercourse with the conductors of the 
dozen or more other cars standing in line, 
and Mr. Pinckney was moved to descend 
also and, with his purpose only half formu- 
lated, to pull open one of the stiff, conserva- 
tive doors of the great opera house. 

Inside he was greeted by an unexpected 
sight: a long snakelike line of human beings 


completely filled the lobby. The head of 


the snake, so to speak, was at the box office 
window. The tail, difficult to ascertain in 
the congested coil, was constantly elongated 
by the addition of new arrivals, while the 
transactions in operation at the head seemed 
to proceed with exasperating slowness. Mr. 
Pinckney stared with a sense of bewilder- 
ment. Was his impulse, then, of so uni- 
versal a character? Had all these men and 
women memories of “ Marta,” perhaps of 
Fanny Nelson? No, that was not prob- 
able. The majority of them were not 
of his generation. He approached a tall, 
nervous young man fuming audibly over 
the delay and addressed him gently. Mr. 
Pinckney’s voice was not carrying. The 
tall young man had to bend down and Mr. 
Pinckney had to repeat his question: 

“What are all these people buying tick- 
ets for?” 

The young man stared. ‘“ Why, ‘ Par- 
sifal.’”” His tone added, “ of course.” 

“* Parsifal,’”” repeated Mr. Pinckney 
vaguely. “Is it a French opera?” 

The young man stared again before he re- 
plied briefly, “ German.” “ Funny antedi- 
luvian old party,” he thought further. And 
indeed Mr. Pinckney had in some subtle 
way an out-of-date effect. It did not lie 
in his, clothes, which were quite modern 
in fashion. It was some intrinsic quality in 
Mr. Pinckney himself that clothes were 
powerless to touch. 

“TI once enjoyed a German opera very 
much,” he confided to the restless young 
man, “an opera by Strauss.” 

“ Ah, yes, a wonderful man Richard 
Strauss!” the young man exclaimed with 
suddenly accelerated interest. “A revolu- 
tionist, an iconoclast, a man of genius!” 
His eye flashed. 

Mr. Pinckney looked faintly puzzled. 
“Ah, yes,” he murmured politely. “It 
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was a very amusing opera. Very amusing, 
really. ‘ Fledermaus.’ Have you ever heard 
it?” Mr. Pinckney did not understand the 
quick succession of expressions ending in a 
smile that passed over the young man’s face, 
but somehow he was led to feel that his 
personal history of opera must be an out- 
of-date edition, and realizing, moreover, 
that he would not have time to attach him- 
self to the end of the snake and wait his 
turn, he moved slowly away with a little 
hurt sense of having lost something he had 
been about to recover out of his golden 
past that somehow, imperceptibly yet irrevo- 
cably, had slipped from him. 

As he paused a moment uncertainly out- 
side the entrance, beset by the clamor of 
the speculators, all of whom, he noticed, of- 
fered tickets for this unfamiliar and mys- 
teriously popular opera, he saw two women 
descend from a cab. One woman, the 
smaller of the two, had an air of deferring 
to the other as if she were some person of 
superior rank. An indescribable air about 
the taller woman intensified the impression. 
She must be “some one.” Even Mr. 
Pinckney, whose perceptions were gentle 
and obvious rather than acute, felt it. As 
he stood watching them they passed him 


and entered the opera house, leaving Mr. 
Pinckney blankly staring. Was he the vic- 


tim of an hallucination? Were his mem- 
ories playing him a trick? It was not pos- 
sible that the woman could really be Fanny 
Nelson. It must be some one who chanced 
to resemble her. And yet this woman had 
the same great eyes. She was older, of 
course . . . everyone was older. It might 
be that she had returned quietly to her na- 
tive land after her long self-imposed exile. 
He remembered having read in the paper a 
year or so ago that her husband had died. 

While he still stood there, his gentle com- 
monplace face suddenly alight, the women 
came out and stood quite near him, also ap- 
parently in some doubt or hesitation. Prob- 
ably the length of the snake had discour- 
aged them also. As the woman Mr. Pinck- 
ney was looking at turned and faced him 
his well-ordered heart gave a distinct leap. 
Yes, it was Fanny Nelson! The eyes were 
unmistakable and the hair was still as black 
as the raven’s wing to which it had been 
compared in the complimentary metaphor 
of her day. It never occurred to Mr. 
Pinckney to doubt its present authenticity, 
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if indeed it called for doubt. Mr. Pinck- 
ney was an uncompromising idealist. 

The companion, evidently in obedience 
to some instructions, approached one of the 
speculators and presently returned with 
two tickets which she exhibited to Fanny 
Nelson. Miss Nelson nodded acquiescence 
—‘ like a queen,” thought Mr. Pinckney. 
Self-forgetful, unobtrusive, he stood rever- 
ently watching while the transaction was 
concluded and the two women reéntered the 
cab and drove off. Then he drew a long 
breath. It was worth the “ Marta” dis- 
appointment. After all he would not have 
heard Fanny Nelson sing the ‘“ Last Rose 
of Summer.” It would not have been at 
all the same. Better not hear some poor 
inadequate substitute. He boarded another 
car still thinking back a generation, and 
before he knew it he had reached his corner 
—the corner of a street long since aban- 
doned by wealth and fashion. Although 
in the main a submissive father, Mr. Pinck- 
ney had never given way to the entreaties of 
Irene and Adele to move into a more de- 
sirable neighborhood. It was not that he 
was parsimonious, merely tenacious of his 
associations. He was of that occasional 
type of New Yorker who has not kept the 
pace. Although he had come into an inher- 
itance toward middle life he continued to 
go through the form of office hours in his 
conservative business. Somehow he had es- 
caped any keen consciousness of jostle and 
progress. He lived quietly and methodi- 
cally in his large house, a life more or less 
detached from that of his practical wife 
and energetic daughters. 

Recollections of “ Marta,” “ La Som- 
nambula,” and “ Lucia,” all intertwined 


‘and penetrated with the personality of Fan- 


ny Nelson, remained with him as he dressed 
for dinner, and made him more than ordi- 
narily absent during the evening meal. In 
the pause before dessert Adele’s positive 
young voice forced its way through his rev- 
eries. 

“Well, J think it is something we all 
ought to hear—an opera that everyone is 
talking about, and all the papers are full 
of.” 

“ This is the first time it has been given 
anywhere except in that little German 
town with the queer name,” observed Irene. 

“T feel that we ought to go,” Mrs. 
Pinckney assented. “ Mrs. White went 
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last week and she was deeply impressed. 
She says she came home a better woman.” 

“Mabel Dixon says she began crying at 
the overture and cried all through the op- 
era,’ Adele contributed. 

“What are you all talking about?” 
asked Mr. Pinckney. 

“* Parsifal,’” returned his family in un- 
even chorus. ‘“ We are all going,” Adele 
added. “ You ought to go, too, Dad, but 
then you don’t like anything but those old 
hand-organ operas.” 

“T’d like to know who slept all through 
‘Die Gétterdammerung’ and talked all 
through ‘ Lohengrin,’” commented Irene 
succinctly. 

Irene ‘and Adele were the children of 
Mr. Pinckney’s middle life. He had been 
past forty when he had married—when he 
had been married, some of his relatives 
phrased it. His daughters seemed to him 
incredibly lively and self-sufficient. He 
often told himself that he felt more like their 
grandfather than their father. A deeper 
analysis would have revealed that, in spite 
of a gentle uncomprehending affection for 
them, he did not actually feel related to 
them at all. 


To the surprise of his family Mr. Pinck- 
ney after a moment’s reflection remarked, 


“T believe I will go with you.” He could 
not have told by what diaphanous unrea- 
soned process of association the idea of Fan- 
ny Nelson had connected itself with this 
newly discovered opera making it suddenly 
desirable. 

“Then I will get the seats to-morrow,” 
said Adele, in her little hard, definite 
way. 

It was not until dinner was over and 
Adele and Irene had gone their way to the 
amusement of the evening that Mr. Pinck- 
ney ventured to ‘speak of the exciting ex- 
perience of the afternoon. Mrs. Pinckney, 
although not closely sympathetic with his 
interests, was appreciably nearer to him 
than his children. 

“Whom do you suppose I saw to-day?” 
he began when they were seated about the 
center table under the lamp. 

In response to his wife’s prosaic, “ I’m 
sure I don’t know,” he replied with the air 
of one making an announcement of great 
moment, ‘‘ Fanny Nelson.” 

Mrs. Pinckney glanced up from her em- 
broidery only faintly curious. “ Oh, yes, 
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I remember seeing in the paper that she was 
here. Is she much changed?” 

Mr. Pinckney’s face softened. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
scarcely changed—scarcely at all. I recog- 
nized her immediately.” 

Mrs. Pinckney contradicted him unemo- 
tionally. ‘‘ What nonsense, Thomas! She 
couldn’t possibly look the same. You need 
new glasses. Why, she must be an old 
woman!” 

Mr. Pinckney’s face contracted. ‘‘ Oh, 
no, Louise—not that! I can’t think of her 
as that. She didn’t look old—really. Her 
eyes are as beautiful as ever and her hair 
is not gray.” 

Mrs. Pinckney’s hair was quite gray, 
elaborately coifed and contrasted agree- 
ably with her fresh pink cheeks. She 
glanced at her husband with an amused 
smile. “Thomas, you are as sentimental 
now as you were twenty-five years ago, and 
you were old enough then to have out- 
grown it.” 

Mr. Pinckney picked up his evening pa- 
per. “It was a great pleasure to see her 
again,” he said. He felt suddenly lonely. 

Not long afterwards he slipped out of 
the room and went into his own little li- 
brary. It was there that he spent long 
evenings with his Scott, his Thackeray, and 
his Bulwer, and not infrequently took down 
Byron, Thomas Moore, and Owen Mere- 
dith. It was here that Mr. Pinckney felt 
most at home, most himself. This time, 
however, he did not take one of his old 
favorites from the shelves, nor did he con- 
tinue the perusal of his conservative even- 
ing paper. He opened instead a drawer in 
a cumbersome black walnut bookcase built 
into the wall and took out a box neatly tied 
up with string. It contained all his old 
opera programmes and a few photographs, 
Capoul, Christine Nilsson, Parepa-Rosa. 
One photograph was wrapped in a paper by 
itself. Mr. Pinckney undid it reverently. 
It was a warped, faded photograph, a three- 
quarter length figure of a woman dressed 
in the polonaise of the early seventies. Her 
hair was crimped in two triangles upon 
each side of a low brow. A large locket 
suspended from a velvet ribbon hung about 
her neck. She was leaning upon a chair- 
back of the kind common to photographers’ 
galleries in the days before they were called 
studios, a conventional photographic smile 
upon her lips. But even the artificial old 
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likeness bore testimony to the beauty of the 
great dark eyes. As Mr. Pinckney gazed 
at it a film came over his own. When he 
started to put the picture away again some- 
thing fell out. He lifted up the papers, 
carefully searching. Ah! there it was—a 
rose, its petals brittle as a mummy’s sheath 
—but Mr. Pinckney remembered, “ The 
Last Rose of Summer” . . . that last night 
of “ Marta,” the last time she had sung it in 
America—her farewell to the stage, it had 
proved, for the next summer she had mar- 
ried the Italian count and, in the language 
of the press, retired into private life. He 
had gone to the stage door that night with 
a score of other young men for a last 
glimpse of beautiful Fanny Nelson, and she 
had thrown a bouquet at them as she en- 
tered her carriage. He remembered how 
they had all scrambled to secure a rose. 

“The Last Rose of Summer.” He could 
almost hear the exquisite tones of her voice 
dropping into the final pianissimo. Noth- 
ing could make the old song hackneyed or 
tiresome to Mr. Pinckney. He had never 
heard her again, never seen her until to- 
day. No wonder his hand turning over the 
little keepsakes was tremulous with their 
memories. It was the romance of Mr. 
Pinckney’s youth; an ethereal, disembodied 
little romance, with no heartbreak or rap- 
ture of actuality—just a tender, half-faded 
little dream, intangible as the perfume of 
the withered rose put away with Fanny 
Nelson’s picture. 


II 


In her apartment at the Brevoort, Fan- 
ny Nelson, dressed in black velvet with 
pearls at her throat and in her ears, sat 
looking out of her window. She had gone, 
upon her arrival in New York, to one of 
the large expensive uptown hotels, but the 
size of the place, the glitter and confusion, 
fatigued her, and she had removed to the 
only part of New York that, she said, 
looked familiar to her. She had wanted to 
come home, she explained to her friends, 
not visit a great strange city. She didn’t 
care if the place was full of foreigners— 
they were not precisely foreign to her. It 
seemed like her adopted home to hear the 
French and Italian about her. 

“Some Italians in the next room seem to 
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be quarreling dreadfully,” observed her 
friend Miss Guernsey entering the room, 
her arms laden with wraps. 

“Oh, no, they have been having a very 
interesting conversation about Puccini,” re- 
plied Fanny Nelson, “I -have been over- 
hearing them. It is difficult to tell which 
one admires him most.” 

Miss Guernsey struggled with a new 
pair of gloves, her smooth brow faintly 
puckered. ‘ They are very noisy,” she ob- 
jected. 

“TI rather like to hear them,” returned 
the prima donna placidly. She was temper- 
amentally placid. It was the reason per- 
haps that the years had dealt gently with 
her. “ And to-night,” she went on dream- 
ily, “we are to hear the great music 
drama, the last work of that strange, won- 
derful Wagner. He is so new to me still. 
How I have looked forward to this mo- 
ment—ever since I heard ‘ The Ring’ that 
one time in Bayreuth! I could not remain 
for ‘ Parsifal’—I think I told you. The 
count became suddenly ill. But I have 
never forgotten that wild, wonderful mu- 
sic.” 

“You really enjoyed it very much, didn’t 

you?” Miss Guernsey commented, as in- 
terestedly as if the same conversation had 
not taken place before. 
’ The prima donna made a gesture caught 
in her husband’s country. “I would not 
express it quite that way—it was something 
so grand, so mysterious, so terrible! I 
wept. I assure you, my dear Estelle, I 
wept.” 

Estelle looked deeply impressed, and left 
a sufficient pause to indicate the extent to 
which she had been affected before she 
announced: “ The carriage is waiting. It 
is only half an hour before it begins. 
Oughtn’t we to start?” 

In the spirit of leisure belonging to the 
early seventies, preserved unbroken by her 
dignified Italian life, Fanny Nelson arose, 
wrapped a priceless black lace scarf about 
her throat, accepted her velvet wrap from 
Miss Guernsey, and majestically descended 
the wide curving staircase built in the days 
when New York enjoyed space as well as 
leisure. 

They had barely entered their box when 
the lights went down and the conductor 
raised his baton. Fanny Nelson leaned back 
in her chair and listened. A faint smile 
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rested upon her features as in Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s photograph. Presently, however, she 
recognized a singer she had met in Bay- 
reuth who, deeply touched by the American 
prima donna’s tears—indeed, the fact had 
been recorded in the German papers—had 
devoted himself to her throughout her stay. 

After that, from time to time, she re- 
corded her impressions and discoveries to 
Miss Guernsey. As the majority of the in- 
congruous audience were doing the same, 
the prima donna’s act aroused no comment. 
Only the gentleman in the next box, who 
looked like the goat in “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” and was present in the interests of 
a prominent German review, turned and 
stared at her reproachfully. “ How strange 
that the great Sangerin should not listen 
in silence to the sacred soul drama!” he re- 
flected. 

It would have brought happiness to the 
harassed spirit of Mr. Pinckney in his seat 
almost directly overhead could he have 
known that Fanny Nelson was there and 
would have turned his eyes from the pageant 
upon the stage which he found so meaning- 
less to the still charming face of his youth- 
ful ideal. As it was he suffered patiently 
while an unhappy person, apparently at 
death’s door, was borne in upon a lit- 
ter, and a woman in strange and un- 
becoming garments lay upon the ground in 
some unexplained anguish, and a mourn- 
ful procession of knights passed in proces- 
sion, slowly chanting. Then there was a 
long interval when the scenery alternately 
hopped and glided past with an unintended 
effect of animation, while the solemn music 
mingled with the audible arguments of the 
stage carpenters and the lively comments 
of the audience. Irene wondered aloud 
that the tenor could stand still so long 
without moving, and a man in the next box 
remarked distinctly: 

“They do that business better in operas 
with some tune to them for two dollars a 
— the good of paying twenty- 

ver” 

Mr. Pinckney found it all very long and 
depressing, but he had not once spoken and 
he frowned when he met the jocose eye of 
the man who had expressed himself. But 
it was with a distinct sigh of relief that 
he rose at the fall of the curtain and fol- 
lowed Irene and Adele out into the foyer. 

“How very wonderful and mystical it 
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all is!” exclaimed Mrs. Pinckney. She had 
decided upon the latter adjective before 
coming. But Irene said: 

“ Let’s have something to eat—” and the 
faces of all brightened perceptibly. 

It was not until they had almost finished 
dinner that Mr. Pinckney divulged his reso- 
lution. “I don’t believe I will go back 
with you for the rest of the opera. It was 
so long I am quite exhausted. You don’t 
mind, do you, Louise? You are so accus- 
tomed to going without me. Here is the 
carriage number.” He handed the ticket 
to Adele who responded merely, “I didn’t 
think you could sit it out, Dad.” 

“Going when you have only heard half 
the opera after the price you paid for your 
seat!” exclaimed Mrs. Pinckney. But 
Irene laughed. “ Poor Dad, he’s been 
bored stiff and so have I. Only I have 
more curiosity. I want to see it out.” 

So Mr. Pinckney, with an agreeable sen- 
sation of release, left his family in the lobby 
of the opera house. 

“Too bad it isn’t ‘ Rigoletto,’” Irene 
called back, laughing. 

“I’m sure I wish it were,” replied Mr. 
Pinckney. 

“You have only to wish,” said a voice 
back of him. He turned to look into the 
humorous face of a young journalist who 
sometimes came into his office. “ You don’t 
even need an Aladdin lamp.” The young 
man after fishing a moment in his pocket 
produced a bit of pasteboard which he held 
out to Mr. Pinckney. “ There you are!— 
A ticket admitting you and your friends 
—only your friends seem to have more ex- 
alted tastes.” 

Mr. Pinckney took the piece of paper 
smiling at the supposed joke. ‘‘ What is 
it, anyway?” 

“A ticket to ‘ Rigoletto.’ I’m telling 
you a straight story. A slightly shopworn 
company from New Orleans or somewhere 
is having a pathetic little opera season all 
by itself a block up the street. The press 
agent presented me with a box. Glad to 
have it occupied. I’m going in for a look 
at the new Kundry.” 

Mr. Pinckney turned the ticket over in 
his hand, his smile still lingering. Well, 
why not? He had the better part of an 
evening on his hands. There was no rea- 
son why he should not go in for a little 
while to see what it was like. So thank- 
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ing his friend he made his way through 
the strangely assorted crowd of returning 
pilgrims and walked in the direction of 
“ Rigoletto.” 

A few moments before that Fanny Nel- 
son had discovered at the close of their 
leisurely dinner that it lacked but five min- 
utes of the hour for the beginning of the 
next act, and they had arisen hurriedly and 
started to return to the opera house. Now 
it was a long time since Fanny Nelson had 
lived in New York, and she had not yet 
become accustomed to the look of the 
streets. More than that, her sight was not 
what it had been, and she had not yet been 
able to contemplate the idea of disfiguring 
with glasses her still beautiful eyes, the sub- 
ject of so many poems. Miss Guernsey 
lived in Buffalo, and was therefore not en- 
tirely at home in New York, especially 
after dark. Also Miss Guernsey had dined 
well and, as music always had upon her the 
effect of a gentle soporific, she was relaxed 
rather than alert. And so it happened that 
they turned, neither questioning the other, 
in precisely the opposite direction from the 
opera house. 

“Let us go in the side door where we 
came out,” suggested Miss Guernsey, as 


they reached a corner occupied by a large 
building, obviously a theater, “ it is so much 


nearer our box.”’ So they entered a lighted 
entrance on the side street a little hurriedly, 
directly in the wake of an elderly gentle- 
man who exhibited a ticket to the man at 
the door while they stood behind him. As 
the two women passed in, Miss Guernsey 
remarked, “ He never even looked at my 
ticket. But of course they all recognize 
you, Fanny.” 

Fanny Nelson shook her head. “I am 
already forgotten — but what of that —I 
have had my day. One only has it for so 
long. I am content to live my life now 
like other women.” 

They walked along the corridor uncon- 
sciously following the gray-haired gentle- 
man. Suddenly they lost sight of him and 
— themselves outside the door of a 
OX. 

“T think this is right,” remarked Miss 
Guernsey uncertainly, “ I didn’t notice very 
carefully. We were a little late when we 
went in.” Then as the simplest solution 
she opened the door of the box. Short- 
sighted Fanny Nelson, accustomed to hav- 
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ing other people attend to practical details 
for her, followed unquestioningly. 

The box contained only one other person, 
aman. The one they had occupied before 
had been full. 

“We are not so late after all,” comment- 
ed Fanny Nelson observing this fact. She 
had disliked the hurrying. The lights were 
down. They seated themselves in the semi- 
darkness. 

Miss ‘Guernsey glanced at their male 
companion. “I don’t remember seeing him 
before, do you?” she whispered. 

The prima donna glanced at their neigh- 
bor through her lorgnette. ‘“ No, but I 
was so absorbed in the music.” 

Then the orchestra began. It had played 
but a few bars when Fanny Nelson leaned 
toward her companion. “ There is certain- 
ly some justice in the accusation that Wag- 
ner has borrowed from the older composers 
—‘ Rigoletto,’ note for note. Don’t you 
recognize it?” 

“It certainly sounds familiar,” replied 
Miss Guernsey, who distinguished tunes 
with difficulty. She was an old school 
friend of Fanny Nelson’s, not one bound 
to her by bonds of musical affinity. But 
the opera singer fairly gasped: 

“Why, it is ‘ Rigoletto!’ How very 
singular! ” 

Then the curtain rolled up disclosing 
the familiar operatic tower against the back- 
ground of the indigo operatic night de- 
signed to lend itself to the evil purposes of 
Rigoletto and the Duke. Miss Guernsey, 
who recognized the appearance of operas 
more readily than their melodies, began to 
look puzzled. 

“It doesn’t look quite the same, some- 
how,” she said. 

The elderly gentleman thinking himself 
addressed, leaned forward. “I beg par- 
don,” he said. 

“I was speaking to my friend,” Miss 
Guernsey explained courteously. ‘“ We 
were remarking the extraordinary resem- 
blance to ‘ Rigoletto.’ ” 

The elderly gentleman looked puzzled. 
“You were expecting it to be some other 
opera, perhaps?” ‘Then not waiting for 
Miss Guernsey to reply he broke out with 
unusual impulsiveness: 

“It will not be much of a performance 
to-night, I fear, but did you ever hear it in 
the old days with Capoul and Fanny Nel- 
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son? Ah! there will never be another like 
Fanny Nelson. It was the voice of a ser- 
aph, a nightingale.” Mr. Pinckney clung 
to the musical metaphors of his period. 
“ That was something to remember! ” 

Miss Guernsey, paralyzed by the confus- 
ing elements of the situation was momen- 
tarily inarticulate. Mr. Pinckney, on the 
contrary, was uncharacteristically communi- 
cative. 

“The opera has never been the same 
since Fanny Nelson left us,” he added. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Guernsey, her mind 
temporarily distracted from the mystery of 
her whereabouts. “ You were a friend of 
hers?” 

Mr. Pinckney shook his head. 
my one regret. I have greatly desired to 
know her. I had friends who knew her. 
They promised me that I should meet her, 
but something always happened. She was 
in such demand on all sides— and then, 
rather suddenly, she married and left us. 
And so I never knew her.” 

Then to Mr. Pinckney’s amazement a 
woman regal, yet smiling, the woman of his 
dream, leaned toward him out of the dark- 
ness and spoke. 

“It is not too late now,” she said. 

Mr. Pinckney was dumb, fearing to 
awake. Then slowly, seeing that the 
woman did not vanish, he began to grasp 
the miracle. “ It isn’t possible!” he stam- 
mered. “Is it really Fanny Nelson?” 

She looked back at him, a radiance in her 
great eyes. For the moment, in the kindly 
half light, she had the semblance of her 
beautiful youth. “ Yes, it is Fanny Nel- 
son,” she said. 

For a moment Mr. Pinckney was silent 
with pure joy, while the beloved familiar 
melodies wove a background for the won- 
derful moment of realization; then he ex- 
claimed with almost the fervency of a 
lover: 

“Tf you could know what this means to 
me! It is a dream come true.” 

“You must acquaint me with the name 
of my kind admirer,” said Fanny Nelson 
w ith her incomparable, gentle dignity. 

“You are so kind—it is Thomas Pinck- 
ney, madam.” 

“IT seem to remember the name,’ 
dissembled charmingly. 


“That is 


’ Fanny 
“Mr. Pinckney, I 
believe you sent me flowers.” 

Mr. Pinckney actually blushed. 


we | used 
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to send flowers occasionally. I was poor in 
those days, and, oh, so jealous of the boys 
who could send you great bouquets every 
night! ” 

“In that case your flowers meant more, 
Mr. Pinckney. I was poor myself once.” 

Mr. Pinckney smiled ecstatically. Remi- 
niscence stirred within him. “ We had all 
sorts of dodges and contrivances in those 
days. My friend, Jack Johnson—he is dead 
now—had a dress coat and I had none, and 
he used to let me share his. He would go 
to the opera early in the evening and visit 
all the ladies in the boxes—he was very 
popular with the ladies—then, after the 
second act he would come home and let 
me wear it for the rest of the evening. 
Then I would stroll in as if I had dropped 
in late, you know.” Mr. Pinckney laughed 
at the recollection of his sad doggishness 
and Fanny Nelson laughed softly with him. 

“Then there was Dick Hastings. I 
wonder if you remember Dick? He knew 
you. How we all envied Dick because 
once in a while you permitted him to call 
on you, in your dressing room, between the 
acts. And once, he told us, you let him 
hold a mirror while your maid arranged 
your coronet. You were singing ‘ Lu- 
cretia Borgia’ that night.” 

“I remember, of course I remember,” 
cried Fanny Nelson. It would have been 
inconceivable to have answered otherwise. 

Mr. Pinckney had two little bright spots 
on each cheek. His eyes were sparkling. 
“And do you remember the last night of 
‘Marta?’ The bouquets and baskets of 
flowers? Why, they would hardly let you 
go home!” 

Fanny Nelson nodded. “ Some one sent 
me a canary in a cage of flowers. I took 
the little thing to Italy with me.” 

“ And do you remember how you threw 
a great bunch of roses to the boys that 
crowded about your carriage? I was one 
of those boys, Miss Nelson, and I was for- 
tunate enough to secure a rose. I have it 
still.” 

“Ts it possible?” murmured Fanny Nel- 
son. 

Mr. Pinckney had lost all shyness now. 
He felt more himself than he had for years, 
for he was living in the world of his 
dreams. 

“T always used to think—I was a fanci- 
ful fellow in those days—I used to think 
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of that night afterwards as in a sense the 
last rose of my summer left blooming on 
its stalk. I had never been allowed to pick 
it, you see, for I had never known you.” 

Fanny Nelson smiled. “ But you have 
picked it now, so it won’t be snowed upon 
and forgotten after all.” 

Mr. Pinckney responded with moist eyes. 
“ Never forgotten. Not possibly forgotten. 
It is the happiest moment of my life.” 

Then the measures of the familiar ser- 
enade broke simultaneously into the con- 
sciousness of each, and Fanny Nelson re- 
called to the unexplained present exclaimed, 
“But how do we happen to be hearing 
‘Rigoletto’? We were at ‘ Parsifal’ and 
went out for dinner,” she explained to Mr. 
Pinckney. 

Mr. Pinckney was elated. He felt that 
his taste had been confirmed. “I was at 
‘ Parsifal,’ too, but I didn’t enjoy it and 
came away. A friend I met coming out 
gave me this box for ‘ Rigoletto’ so I came 
here by myself. I prefer ‘ Rigoletto.’ As 


our friend Mr. Owen Meredith has said, 
* Old things are best.’ ” 

Miss Guernsey who had been listening 
to the conversation with sympathetic, smiles 


suddenly sat up, “ Then we are not at 
‘ Parsifal ’!” she exclaimed. 

Fanny Nelson was accustomed to Miss 
Guernsey. ‘“‘ We evidently came into the 
wrong theater,” she explained. 

“Then you came here by mistake,” 
echoed Mr. Pinckney, finally grasping the 
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situation. “A most fortunate mistake for 
me,” he added. 

Miss Nelson had been piecing together 
the various sections of the puzzle. “ Then 
we are in your box?” 

Mr. Pinckney bowed his head. “ That 
is my very great privilege.” 

“Well, I suppose we ought to go back,” 
began Miss Guernsey. 

But the prima donna raised a prohibitive 
hand. ‘“ Listen—the dear old serenade!” 

“One never grows tired of it,” respond- 
ed Mr. Pinckney fervently. 

When the tenor had finished the diva of 
other days applauded graciously. “ A very 
agreeable voice in spite of a bad method,” 
she commented. 

“ Dare I hope that you will remain and 
share my box?” ventured Mr. Pinckney. 

Fanny Nelson thought of the great 
“ Festspiel ” in progress a block away, then 
she looked into the illumined face of Mr. 
Pinckney. “ ‘Thank you very much, it will 
give us great pleasure to remain,” she said. 
Then she turned to the bewildered Miss 
Guernsey. “ We will accept the courtesy 
of Mr. Pinckney’s box, Estelle. As he says, 
there are no operas like the old ones.” 

Mr. Pinckney leaned back in his chair, 
wrapped in the golden haze of his realized 
dream. On the other side of his box sat 
Fanny Nelson. The last rose of his sum- 
mer, perhaps—but he had not missed the 
supreme moment after all—the moment of 
the plucking of the flower. 


THE HOUR OF SILENCE 


By MARTHA FOOTE CROW 


F e’er you see the shadow settle down 

Upon the face of one you love, forbear 
Just then to urge and prick and jostle, spare 
Awhile your love’s demand, “ Away that frown, 
Come and amuse me now; and swiftly crown 
My love with answering love, if you forswear 
Not all where I with you have any share. 
To me, to me now give what is mine own!” 


O be more generous! 


Perchance your scorns 


Are given to one in mortal struggle, dumb 
Because his strength is ebbing, whose dark fate 
Presses upon his brow the piercing thorns. 

Ask not, but stay as near as you may come; 
Enwreathe him with your love and silent wait! 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


By F. W. FITZPATRICK 


HAT we are a most extrav- 

#7 agant people is generally 

conceded and admitted; 

extravagant with our 

great natural resources, 

| extravagant in our mode 

of life, and prodigal with 

our earnings. Not so very long ago it was 
also generally believed that that sort of 
thing could go on forever. But of late 
there has been a rather rude awakening to 
the fact that what seemed inexhaustible had 
a limit, and that in some instances we were 
approaching perilously near that limit. 
Better judgment has prevailed, and great 
movements are afoot to stop the waste, to 
husband our resources, to replant our for- 
ests, and to teach the people that conserva- 
tion, saving, is as important as production. 

The effort to establish a postal savings 
bank is one of the most popular movements 
in that direction. But a short time ago its 
opponents seemed to have all the strength, 
while to-day its advocates are as the sands 
of the sea, and you find them in unwonted 
places, among our national statesmen, in the 
President’s cabinet, and even in the great 
banks of the land, there where the subject 
of postal savings was formerly a tabooed 
question, and one that if raised met with 
but scorn and derision. 

A great social economist has said that a 
nation’s progressiveness is in proportion as 
it possesses power to save, and that capital 
follows one fundamental law, which is that 
it is created solely from labor, saving, self- 
denial, and abstinence. We do a vast 
amount of labor, but our saving and our 
self-denial and abstinence do not stand 
forth as our most prominent virtues, and 
we have, perhaps, well earned the reputa- 
tion given us by our European cousins, that 
we are a nation of gamblers and speculators. 


Look on the attractive side of this picture 
and we see that we are but five per cent of 
the world’s population, but that we pro- 
duce twenty per cent of the world’s wheat, 
thirty-five per cent of its manufactures, 
fifty-two per cent of its petroleum, seventy 
per cent of its cotton, and eighty per cent 
of its corn, and we feel duly elated and 
have reason to be proud of that record. 
But look on the obverse side and note that 
ninety-six per cent of our merchants fail in 
business some time or another, and that but 
three out of every thousand of our mer- 
chants and business men have as much as 
$5,000 at the age of sixty-five. The story 
that can be told, or the picture that can be 
painted, of the storing capabilities of our 
small tradesmen, or laborers, is equally un- 
attractive. And it has become plainly evi- 
dent to the most obtuse observer and the 
least thinking of our people that something 
ought to be done that would encourage a 
disposition to save, day by day, against the 
certain needs of old age. The art is al- 
most a lost one with us, particularly with 
our poorer classes, and its revival requires 
not only powerful preaching but the en- 
couragement, the stimulus, the influence 
and the opportunities that apparently no 
other agency than that of our powerful cen- 
tral government can bring to its aid. 

The postal savings bank system is not 
offered as a universal panacea for all the 
social and economic ills of the times, but 
great numbers of us most firmly believe 
that the establishment of such an institu- 
tion in this country would do a world of 
good, probably more than any other one 
thing that could be done, to foster a spirit 
of economy that is so sadly lacking among 
us. 


Such an institution has certainly done a 


power of good in other lands. We are 
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wonderfully progressive, but is it not rather 
surprising that we have been so very slow 
in adopting the things that have been most 
conclusively proven of the greatest advan- 
tage elsewhere? 

The system has been weighed and not 
found wanting in pretty nearly every civil- 
ized country but our own. England took 
the lead in the matter in 1861. New Zea- 
land, New South Wales, Canada, Belgium, 
Italy, Japan, Austria, France, Spain, and 
Sweden followed soon, and others later, 
leaving us practically the only country of 
any importance not so blest (though we 
have given it to our colonies). A ques- 
tionable distinction. 

Tabulations are, perhaps, a bit distress- 
ing, but in this case they tell the story, and 
I may be pardoned for bringing them in, 
after promising, however, to cut them as 
short as possible. The latest statistics tell 
us that Great Britain has 9,673,712 deposi- 
tors in 15,000 such banks, and their sav- 
ings amount to $721,819,000; Japan, 907,- 
561 depositors and $20,532,000; France, 
4,345,446 depositors and $229,158,000; 
Belgium, 2,316,663 depositors and $155,- 
000,000; Italy, 5,568,000 depositors and 
$218,000,000; Netherlands, 1,111,000 de- 
positors and $48,000,000; Austria, 1,967,- 
000 depositors and $104,000,000; Hun- 
gary, 577,000 depositors and $27,000,000; 
Sweden, 567,000 depositors and $14,000,- 
000; Russia, 1,448,000 depositors and 
$99,000,000; Egypt, 43,000 depositors and 
$1,172,000; Bulgaria, 124,000 depositors 
and $2,773,000; and Canada, 164,000 de- 
positors and $45,733,000. 

The English postal savings banks have 
doubled in their depositors and in their as- 
sets since 1890. And the postal savings of 
the world mean a grand total of 32,000,- 
000 depositors and $2,000,000,000 deposi- 
ted per annum. The interest paid is from 
two and one-half to three and one-half per 
cent. Incidentally, Canada administers 
her postal savings practically without any 
additional help to the regular post-office 
forces, and has handled in the thirty-nine 
years of its existence $465,000,000, with a 
net loss from every possible cause of $641 
per year. The entire cost of the system is 
less than $60,000 a year. Canada is one 
of the few countries where the money re- 
verts to a central treasury, and she has 
nearly $50,000,000 in that fund. 
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The contention that postal savings banks 
would drive out private savings banks has 
no foundation, as far as European experi- 
ence goes. In France, the postal savings 
system was organized in 1881, and by 1904 
there were 7,883 branches, with a total of 
$269,519,000, among 4,345,446 people, 
with deposits limited to $289. But like- 
wise in 1904, 550 private and municipal 
institutions had sprung up, and they and 
their 1,461 branches handled $666,000,000 
for 7,422,000 people. The postal savings 
banks had actually fostered, if not given 
birth to, the private institutions. 

In all of Europe there are very many 
and most prosperous private savings banks. 
In England there is one to every 3,000 
people; in France one to 5,000; Belgium 
one to 7,000; Sweden one to 1,250, and 
Italy, one to 7,000. And that, spite of the 
fact that the postal savings system is popu- 
lar in those very countries. What have 
our private savings banks to fear from pos- 
tal competition when in this country we 
have but one savings bank to 67,000 peo- 
ple? In all other countries the proportion 
is from 1 to 1,200 people to 1 to 12,000 
people. 

Remember, 


that in eighteen southern 
states there are but 120 savings banks, and 
in all the southern, western, and Pacific 
states there are but 700, or less than one 


bank per 100,000 inhabitants. Not one per- 
son out of 500 families has the opportunity 
of patronizing a savings bank except at 
great personal discomfort and trouble. Do 
you wonder at people keeping monéy in bed 
mattresses, under the front stoop, and 
in other such ridiculous hiding places? 
Our savings are enormous in bulk, but they 
equal only $40 per capita. Switzerland 
has $65, and Denmark $77, and even bleak 
and not generally prosperous Norway has 
over $37. Here, perhaps, ten out of 
every 100 inhabitants have a savings ac- 
count. In Denmark the proportion is 46 
per 100, Switzerland 42, Belgium 41, 
Sweden 33, Norway 29, Germany 25, 
France 25, and Austria 23. While the 
frontier settlements of Finland, Algiers 
and South Africa, India, Ceylon and Aus- 
tralia, ‘Tasmania, New Zealand and British 
Columbia are enjoying the blessings of ac- 
cessible banks of exchange and of interest- 
paying depositories, private enterprise in 
this country has left the people without 
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adequate facilities whereby they may con- 
veniently protect and invest their savings. 

We have borrowed many good things 
from New Zealand. It is a small country, 
but it has done wonders in sociological and 
economic reforms, and it would not hurt 
us a bit to try to induce our people to be 
as saving as are the New Zealanders. 
There they have a government depository 
for every 1,646 of the people. Apply the 
same ratio here and we would have 50,000 
postal savings banks, with 27,400,000 ac- 
counts, equaling the splendid total of $4,- 
600,000,000. And there wouldn’t be one 
savings bank too many. With our needs 
so vastly disproportioned to what we do 
have in the way of savings banks, what 
fear need the 1,319 institutions that do ex- 
ist have for their well-being? Note that 
in those banks there are but 8,037,000 de- 
positors. But those depositors have there 
$3,482,000,000, or an average of $433 
apiece. The general average elsewhere is 
but $66, and in New Zealand, where the 
people are so very thrifty, it is but $100, 
which goes to show that our savings banks 
are patronized by the well-to-do. Why, 
those depositors are “ capitalists,” and are 


not representative of the “ plain people,” 
whom we wish to encourage in thrifty, sav- 


ing ways. Besides, ninety-two per cent of 
those savings are congested in but eleven of 
our eastern states. 

They tell us that in spite of the banking 
facilities we do have, one half of our re- 
sources are hoarded. We do know that 
we have a total currency of $3,125,000,- 
000, and that $1,010,700,000 of it is in 
banks, while $333,850,000 is held in the 
treasury and its branches, leaving $1,778,- 
500,000 or thereabouts in the hands of the 
people. And it is that sum that we wish to 
divert into the banks, into commerce, into 
active circulation, infinitely more active 
than is now the case. It is reasonable to 
suppose that if the government undertook 
the task of providing for the investment of 
this money and caring for the accumula- 
tions of interest thereon, in behalf and 
solely on the account of the investor, the 
latter would gladly accept the service of- 
fered them. People already avail them- 
selves of what little means the government 
does afford them. 

Postal money orders are not always 
taken out for the transmission of money. 
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They are used in lieu of a repository for 
cash, and yet there is no interest paid on 
postal money orders. More than that, last 
year $100,000 worth of postal money or- 
ders were invalidated by reason of the ex- 
piration of the time limit. Some people 
had forgotten about them, and others may 
have died. And again, we know that large 
numbers of the foreign element with us 
have been accustomed to postal savings 
banks, and have certain misgivings as to the 
reliability, the safety of our private insti- 
tutions. The little money flurries, the de- 
falcations, and the failures that have oc- 
curred, have shaken their faith in such 
institutions, and they are more timid than 
even the traditional timidity of money. 
Last year $72,000,000 in postal orders was 
transmitted to Europe. Granted that much 
of that amount went to parents, as gifts, 
etc., it is known that a very considerable 
part of it went into the postal savings banks 
of Europe, where these people felt that the 
money would be absolutely safe. European 
banks profited by that transaction at a time 
when our banks sorely needed that very 
money. 

Remember, too, that it is almost invari- 
ably that class of people who start the 
“runs” on private savings or trust insti- 
tutions, incipient alarms that lead often to 
great national panics. It is hard to imag- 
ine a contingency that would impel them to 
withdraw in fear from a government re- 
pository. In panicky times people beg the 
postal officers to store their money for them. 
Some banks make a specialty of forwarding 
money to foreign postal banks for people 
who will not intrust it in the transmitting 
banks. 

Our foreign-born element is a large and 
important one, and it certainly is wise to 
cater somewhat to its prejudices and firmly 
established ways of doing things. The 
creation of a postal savings system would 
tend inevitably to the cultivation of thrift 
in a larger class of people. Those who 
have been improvident in little things, and 
who have not learned from experience that 
money makes money, will be educated 
slowly but surely to save a surplus over 
and above their living expenses, to provide 
a fund upon which they may draw when 
sickness or old age overtakes them. They 
would soon come to understand the advan- 
tage of depositing with the government 
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their surplus earnings, instead of expend- 
ing them wastefully, and therefore useless- 
ly. The battle of life would be less diffi- 
cult to fight with the knowledge of reserve 
forces at hand, and the successful operation 
of the system would bring into closer re- 
lationship the government and its citizens, 
and result in the development of practical 
and enduring patriotism. 

Private savings banks are commercial 
institutions established for gain, and they 
are and will be placed only where they can 
be operated at a profit, while the people 
need depositories everywhere. With every 
post office a savings bank, everyone would 
have the opportunity to deposit his savings. 
The safety is positive, the incentive is 
great, the temptation, as it were, to save, 
would be ever present. In Massachusetts 
and some of the older states there are a 
great number of savings institutions already 
established. The population is more con- 
gested, towns are nearer together, but there 
are other states where entire counties are 
without a solitary savings institution. 

How many people are going to save, or 
at least put their money in an institution 
provided for that purpose, when they have 
to travel thirty miles or more to get to such 
an institution? Elsewhere, the idea of thrift 
is not only impressed upon the older people, 
but is inculcated early in life, as children 
can have an account opened for them when 
they are but three years of age. The pu- 
pils in the public schools are encouraged to 
start deposits, by the giving of prizes. The 
whole machinery of the government is used 
to encourage thrift among the people, and 
offers them every inducement to be eco- 
nomical, and to put away for a rainy day. 

Why should not our government do the 
same thing? The retort may be made that 
such action savors of paternalism. To get 
right down to it, can anything that a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, does for the people be rightly 
termed “ paternalism”? The thing works 
both ways. Not only would the people be 
benefited individually, but likewise would 
it redound to the welfare of the govern- 
ment or of the people as a whole. 

Invest an individual with a selfish inter- 
est in the maintenance of the nation’s 
credit, and although he may have been 
careless and improvident, he would at once 
be transformed into a conservative and 
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dutiful citizen, charged with the inspiring 
obligation of voting intelligently upon all 
questions affecting the welfare, the stabil- 
ity, and the perpetuity of the government. 
It would bring to him a keener realization 
of the fact that between him and the gov- 
ernment there had been established a kind 
of partnership, imposing upon him peculiar 
obligations which he would be prompted 
to respect. With the multiplication of de- 
positors would come the elevation of the 
standard of citizenship, the cementing of 
the ties that bind the people to the govern- 
ment, the strengthening of the public 
credit, and the ultimate betterment of all 
concerned. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that if the 
masses of people were thrifty and saving in 
their habits, they would more likely be 
contented and happy; and if their hard- 
earned savings could be placed in the hands 
of the government, upon whose soundness 
they rely, in which they have absolute con- 
fidence, and in the welfare of which they 
are also deeply concerned, they would come 
to a better realization of the duties they 
owe to the country and to each other? 

Yes, there are a host of objections to 
postal savings banks. Some are valid and 
some are not so valid. The postmaster- 
general, in a recent report, suggests that 
the interest be paid on postal* savings de- 
posits by loaning the money out, in turn, 
to the national banks at two and one-half 
per cent, thus enlarging the circulation, and 
at the same time providing for the payment 
of the interest to the people on their sav- 
ings. That money could be loaned to those 
banks without security, because the govern- 
ment would have first lien against the 
bank’s resources. A bill being prepared for 
Congress provides also that the money be 
invested in interest-bearing state and mu- 
nicipal bonds. But even if the interest 
paid by the government became, in turn, a 
tax upon the whole people, it would be one 
of the most beneficent taxes ever levied. 
We provide free schools, a postal service, 
police protection, fire protection for our 
property, and sustain most of those public 
utilities by taxation. Why shouldn’t we 
pay for the encouragement of thrift among 
our people? It would be money splendidly 
spent. 

Spite of the many plans proposed, the cry 
still is, “‘ What would be done with this 
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vast accumulation of money?” Surely the 
financiers of the country could devise some 
means of turning it to good advantage, and 
of keeping it circulating where it origi- 
nated. Or, it might be used, if needed, in 
great public improvements, buildings, etc. 
Or, why not let the people directly build 
the Panama Canal? Use the savings for 
that purpose, rather than selling more 
bonds. That would dispose of approxi- 
mately half a billion, for apparently the 
canal will cost us that before we are 
through with it. 

It has always been contended that postal 
savings would cause a contraction, a cen- 
tralization of money at Washington, and 
that such a system would necessitate a com- 
plete rearrangement of our banking laws, 
and, therefore, it is most advisable to leave 
that matter alone. But now it has been 
brought home to us, and most force- 
fully, that there is a very crying need for 
some additional legislation and revamping 
of our currency system, and it is certain 
that before long that system will be very 
radically changed. So, while at it, would 
it not be a propitious moment and most 
wise to make one good job of it, and incor- 
porate a postal savings into whatever leg- 
islation is enacted, looking to the readjust- 
ment of our currency, and the avoidance 
of periodic, purely psychological and epi- 
demic panics? 

Surely, again, our financiers and states- 
men can devise some adequate means to 
prevent this concentration of money at 
Washington that they have so much feared 
in the past. 

We also hear that Uncle Sam has not 
proven himself a good business man, and it 
is feared that the enormous fund that 
would be accumulated by postal savings 
might be mismanaged. Our bankers seem 
to have solved the problem by employing 
skilled assistance, and to have reduced the 
process of making money from banking to 
a science. So surely ought the country to 
be able to employ skilled officers for the 
handling of its funds. The remedy lies in 
our hands. The. voter does not seem to 
realize it, but when he growls about this, 
that and the other thing in government af- 
fairs, he has but himself and his friends to 
blame for permitting those conditions to 
obtain. 

We are also told that our people put 
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their savings into real estate, the building 
of houses, and other investments of that 
nature, and that it is from the private sav- 
ings bank that they get the additional loan 
on mortgages to carry on such building and 
other investments, and that postal savings 
would interfere with the business. Also, 
that people of other countries do not do 
that sort of thing, and therefore the postal 
savings bank is of advantage to them, while 
it would interfere with the private savings 
banks here and indirectly harm the invest- 
ing public. 

But there is nothing about postal savings 
that would upset such an existing condition 
of business. The postal savings bank is 
essentially intended for still another class 
of people; men who never dreamed of own- 
ing property, and who don’t know what a 
mortgage is, would be the beneficiaries of 
the system. They are the ones who would 
learn, and who would have the opportunity 
afforded them to put away a dollar at a 
time until, by and by, they, too, would real- 
ize that they had enough of a fund to invest 
in something or other, and then they would 
go to the private savings bank for a loan 
on a mortgage to complete the transaction. 

From postal savings the economist’s 
most natural step is to postal savings in- 
surance. ‘That, too, has been tried else- 
where and not found wanting. Poverty is 
hard to endure, not in the sacrifice, the pri- 
vation it imposes upon one from day to 
day, but in the certainty that some day or 
other one’s earning capacity, such as it 
is, will cease, accident or sickness will in- 
tervene, and one’s loved ones will suffer; 
that, later, death may carry one away alto- 
gether, leaving them helpless charges upon 
one’s friends or the community. 

The thought is maddening. Yet, even 
in this country of wonderful prosperity 
and abundance, one out of every four of 
our laboring class has to be assisted at some 
time or other during the earning period of 
his life. We say the laboring man is ex- 
travagant, and lives infinitely better than 
does his European brother. But who of 
us Americans would be justified in throw- 
ing the first stone at the laboring man on 
that score? 

How better may we direct the national 
tendency toward economy than by encour- 
aging the labor class, from which all the 
others derive their strength and are so 
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largely recruited, to save money and to be 
provident against an evil time or old age? 
The instruction may cost us some money. 
Nothing is obtained without some cost. 

We spend millions in hospitals, poor- 
houses and asylums. When a man grows 
so old and feeble that he can no longer 
earn even bread and water, the state steps 
in and houses him, and feeds him bounti- 
fully—but as a pauper; when a man is dy- 
ing of hunger we pick him off the streets 
and fix him up in comfort for his final dis- 
solution; when things get so bad that they 
are intolerable and a shame to us, we step 
in, with a great flourish of trumpets, and 
proceed to correct them. Why not make 
an effort to abolish three quarters of those 
institutions that are pauperizing the peo- 
ple, and establish in their stead others that 
will teach them and help them to become 
self-reliant, satisfied, happier men and 
women? Paternalism? Nonsense! 

In England the government has not only 
the “ old-age pensions ” and postal savings, 
but when those savings reach a certain fig- 
ure their holders may purchase annuities; 
in other words, insurance at low rates, and 
with full governmental security. The Bel- 
gians do much the same thing, and the 


Germans have a compulsory insurance. 


In France, “ mutuality” between gov- 
ernment and individual is highly developed. 
France gets closest to its people, and does 
more to help them help themselves than 
does any other country. It encourages 
thrift; it subsidizes them to save money. 
There the laborer puts in so much, a saving 
from his daily wage, the employer adds to 
it, not a donation, but a dividend upon the 
employee’s labor, and the government adds 
something on top of that, in the shape of 
interest. The result is that sick or dis- 
abled by accident, a man knows that his 
family is provided for, not by charity, but 
by a fund his saving has earned, and when 
he reaches the age of fifty-five he can make 
way for a younger man in the shop, or in 
the field, and retire upon an earned pen- 
sion that averages $400 a year. France 
thinks so well of the plan that she is con- 
templating spending $20,000,000 in en- 
larging its scepe. 

In Germany 60,000,000 of people have 
profited by Bismarck’s enlightened policy 
that gave that country such a form of in- 
surance. During twenty years $555,000,- 
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000 have been paid out in Germany for ill- 
ness, $232,000,000 on account of accident, 
and $13,000,000 on account of old age. 
New Zealand, New South Wales and Vic- 
toria already have 45,000 beneficiaries of 
their old-age pensions. 

The government can go into the insur- 
ance business for the laboring man, not for 
the profit there is in it, but really to in- 
sure him, at the minimum cost to himself, 
while offering him safety he can find no- 
where else. It exists by and depends upon 
him. Why should there not be a reciproca- 
tion—not paternalism, not charity, but just 
simply a case of fair give and take? 

We already have insurance companies. 
Yes, but the endowment policies, the twenty- 
year payment policies, and all such are not 
for the laboring man. He has to deal with 
the industrial insurance companies. There 
he pays, let us say, fifty cents a week from 
the time he is twenty-one, and with a life 
expectancy of forty years, his family will 
receive the munificent sum of $820. With 
the same saving put into postal savings in- 
surance, as it is managed elsewhere, and 
can be done here, there would be instead 
$2,265 for his family. The difference is 
simply that in the industrial companies 
37.31 per cent of the premium goes to the 
expense account, salaries, rent, etc., while 
in postal insurance 1.47 per cent is all that 
goes to expense. Taking a single typical 
company as an example, we know that in 
the last thirty years $287,000,000 have 
been paid into its coffers in premiums, 
while its payments to policy-holders have 
amounted to but $92,000,000. And we 
also know that seventy per cent of its pa- 
trons have dropped out in three years’ time, 
losing all they put into it. With postal 
savings and insurance there are no pre- 
miums lost. 

I am not of those enthusiasts who be- 
lieve that in these two movements exists a 
cure for all the social evils of our times, 
though some students claim that they 
would prove an estoppage of labor dis- 
putes, strikes, and such tribulations. But 
certain it is that they would lead to a bet- 
ter understanding, a mutual drawing to- 
gether of men and of interests, of the peo- 
ple and the government. Just contemplate 
insurance at virtual cost, and a savings 
bank at your local post office, with the 
guaranty of the United States! 
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CHAPTER IV 
“IN THE NAME OF THE LAW” 


yemet HEN Kittredge, with cloak 

Mie? and bag, stepped into his 

waiting cab and, for the 

second time on this vil- 

lainous night, started 

down the Champs Elysées, 

he was under no illusion 

as to his personal safety. He knew that he 
would be followed and presently arrested 
—he knew it without even glancing behind 


him. He had understood the whispers and 
searching looks in the hotel; it was certain 
that his moments of liberty were numbered, 
so he must make a clean job of this thing 
that had to be done while still there was 


time. He had told the driver to cross the 
bridge and go down the Boulevard Ste. 
Germain, but now he changed the order 
and, half opening the door, he bade the man 
turn to the right and drive on to the Rue 
de Vaugirard. He knew that this was a 
long, ill-lighted street, one of the longest 
streets in Paris. 

“There’s no number,” he called out. 
“ Just keep going.” 

The driver grumbled and cracked his 
whip, and a moment later, peering back 
through the front window, he saw his ec- 
centric fare absorbed in examining a white 
leather bag. He could see him distinctly by 
the yellow light of his two side lanterns. 
The young man had opened one of the in- 
ner pockets of the bag, drawing out a flap 
of leather under which a name was stamped 
quite visibly in gilt letters. Presently he 
took out a pocketknife and tried to scrape 
off the name, but the letters were deeply 
marked and could not be removed so easily. 


After a moment’s hesitation the young man 
carefully drew his blade across the base of 
the flap, severing it from the bag, which he 
then threw back on the seat, holding the 
flap in apparent perplexity. 

All this the driver observed with increas- 
ing interest, until presently Kittredge looked 
up and caught his eyes. 

“You’ve got a nerve,” he muttered. 
“Tl fix you.” And, drawing the two 
black curtains, he shut off the driver’s view. 

As they neared the end of the Rue de 
Vaugirard, the American opened the door 
again and told the man to turn around and 
drive back, he wanted to have a look at 
Notre Dame, three full miles away. The 
driver swore softly, but obeyed, and back 
they went, passing another cab just behind 
them, which also turned immediately and 
followed, as Kittredge noticed with a 
gloomy smile. 

On the way to Notre Dame, Kittredge 
changed their direction half a dozen times, 
acting on unaccountable impulses, going by 
zigzags and narrow, dark streets, instead of 
by the straight and natural way, so that it 
was after midnight when they entered the 
Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame, which runs 
just beside the cathedral, and drew up at 
a house indicated by the American. The 
other cab drew up behind them. 

“Tell your friend back there,” remarked 
Kittredge to his driver as he got out, 
“that I have important business here. 
There'll be plenty of time for him to get 
a drink.” Then, with a nervous tug at the 
bell, he disappeared in the house, leaving 
the cloak and bag in the cab. 

And now two important things hap- 
pened, one of which was unexpected. The 
expected thing was that M. Gibelin came 
forward immediately from the second cab 


, 





*¢ Ask Beau Cocono!’ 


followed by Papa Tignol and a policeman. 
The shadowing detective was in a vile hu- 
mor, which was not improved when he got 
the message left by the flippant American. 

“Time for a drink! . Infernal impu- 
dence! We'll teach him manners at the 
depot! This farce is over,” he flung out. 
“See where he went, ask the concierge,” 
he said to Tignol. And to the policeman: 
“Watch the courtyard. If. he isn’t down 
in ten minutes, we'll go up.” 

Then, as his men obeyed, Gibelin turned 
to Kittredge’s driver. “ Here’s your fare. 
You can go. I’m from headquarters. I 
have a warrant for this man’s arrest.” 
And he showed his credentials. ‘ I’ll take 
the things he has left.” 

“Don’t I get a pourboire?” grumbled 
the driver. 

“No, sir. You're lucky to get anything.” 

“Am I?” retorted the Jehu, gathering 
up his reins (and now came the unexpected 
happening). “ Well, I’ll tell you one thing, 
my friend, this is the night they made a 


fool of M. Gibelin\” 


he called back.” 


The detective started. 
name? 


“You know my 
What do you mean?” 

The cab was already moving, but the 
driver turned on his seat and, waving his 
hand in derision, he called back: ‘‘ Ask 


Beau Cocono!” And then to his horse: 
“ Hue, cocotte\” 

Meantime Kittredge had climbed the 
four flights of stairs leading to the sacris- 
tan’s modest apartment. And, in order to 
explain how he happened to be making so 
untimely a visit, it is necessary to go back 
several hours to a previous visit here that 
the young American had already made on 
this momentous evening. 

After leaving the Ansonia at about nine 
o’clock in the singular manner noted by the 
big doorkeeper, Kittredge, in accordance 
with his promise to Alice, had driven di- 
rectly to the Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame, 
and at twenty minutes past nine by the 
clock in the Tavern of the Three Wise Men 
he had drawn up at the house where the 
Bonnetons lived. Five minutes later the 
young man was seated in the sacristan’s lit- 
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tle salon assuring Alice that he didn’t mind 
the rain, that the banquet was a bore any- 
how, and that he hoped she was now going 
to prove herself a sensible and reasonable 
little girl. 

Alice welcomed her lover eagerly. She 
had been anxious about him, she did not 
know why, and when the storm came she 
had been more anxious. But now she was 
reassured and—and happy. Her mantling 
color, her heaving bosom, and the fond, 
wistful lights in her dark eyes told how 
very happy she was. And how proud! 
After all, he trusted her, it must be so! he 
had left his friends, left this fine banquet 
and, in spite of the pain she had given him, 
in spite of the bad night, he had come to 
her here in her humble home. 

And it would have straightway been the 
love scene all over again, for Alice had 
never seemed so adorable, but for the sud- 
den and ominous entrance of Mother Bon- 
neton. She eyed the visitor with frank 
unfriendliness and, without mincing her 
words, proceeded to tell him certain things; 
notably, that his attentions to Alice must 
cease and that his visits here would hence- 
forth be unwelcome. 


In vain the poor girl protested against 


this breach of hospitality. Mother Bonne- 
ton held her ground grimly, declaring that 
she had a duty to perform and would per- 
form it. 

“What duty?” asked the American. 

“ A duty to M. Groener.” 

At this name Alice started apprehen- 
sively. Kittredge knew that she had a 
cousin named Groener, a wood carver who 
lived in Belgium, and who came to Paris 
occasionally to see her and to get orders for 
his work. On one occasion he had met 
this cousin and had judged him a well- 
meaning but rather stupid fellow who need 
not be seriously considered in his efforts to 
win Alice. 

“Do you mean that M. Groener does 
not approve of me?” pursued Kittredge. 

“M. Groener knows nothing about 
you,” answered Mother Bonneton, “ ex- 
cept that you have been hanging around 
this foolish girl. But he understands his 
responsibility as the only relation she has in 
the world, and he knows she will respect 
his wishes as the one who has paid her 
board, more or less, for five years.” 

“Well?” 
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“Well, the last time M. Groener was 
here, that’s about a month ago, he asked me 
and my husband to make inquiries about 
you and see what we could find out.” 

“ It’s abominable! ” exclaimed Alice. 

“ Abominable? Why is it abominable? 
Your cousin wants to know if this young 
man is.a proper person for you to have as 
a friend.” 

“TI can decide that for myself,” flashed 
the girl. 

“Oh, can you? Ha, ha! 
are!” 

“ And—er—you have made _ inquiries 
about me?” resumed Kittredge with a 
strangely anxious look. 

Mother Bonneton half closed her eyes 
and threw out her thick lips in an ugly leer. 
“T should say we have! And found out 
things—well, just a few!” 

“What things?” 

“We have found out, my pretty sir, that 
you lived for months last year by gambling. 
I suppose you will deny it?” 

“ No,” answered Kittredge in a low tone, 
it’s true.” 

“Ah! We found out also that the 
money you made by gambling you spent 
with a brazen creature who——” 

“Stop!” interrupted the American, and 
turning to the girl he said: “ Alice, I 
didn’t mean to go into these details, I didn’t 
see the need of it, but 

“IT don’t want to know the details,” she 
interrupted; “I know you, Lloyd, that is 
enough.” 

She looked him in the eyes trustingly 
and he blinked a little. 

“Plucky!” he murmured. “ They’re 
trying to queer me and maybe they will, but 
I’m not going to lie about it. Listen. I 
came to Paris a year ago on account of a 
certain person. I thought I loved her and 
—I made a fool of myself. I gave up a 
good position in New York and after I 
had been here a while I went broke. So I 
gambled. It’s pretty bad—I don’t defend 
myself, only there’s one thing I want you to 
know. This person was not a low woman, 
she was a lady.” 

“Huh!” grunted Mother Bonneton. “A 
lady! The kind of a lady who dines alone 
with gay young gentlemen in private rooms! 
Aha, we have the facts! ”’ 

The young man’s eyes kindled. “ No 
matter where she dined, I say she was a 


How wise we 


“ce 
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lady, and the proof of it is I—I wanted 
her to get a divorce and—and marry me.” 

“Oh!” winced Alice. 

“You see what he is,” triumphed the 
sacristan’s wife, “ running after a married 
woman.” 

But Kittredge went on doggedly. 
“You've got to hear the rest now. One 
day something happened that—that made 
me realize what an idiot I had been. When 
I say this person was a lady I’m not deny- 
ing that she raised the devil with me. She 
did that good and plenty, so at last I de- 
cided to break away and I did. It wasn’t 
exactly a path of roses for me those weeks, 
but I stuck to it, because—because I had 
some one to help me,” he paused and looked 
tenderly at Alice, “ and—well, I cut the 
whole thing out, gambling and all. 
was six months ago.” 

“ And the lady?” sneered Mother Bon- 
neton. ‘Do you mean to tell us you 
haven’t had anything to do with her for six 
months? ” 

““T haven’t even seen her,” he declared, 
“ tor more than six months.” 

“ A likely story! Besides, what we know 
is enough. I shall write M. Groener 
to-night and tell him the facts. Mean- 
time—” She rose and pointed to the 
door. 

Alice and Kittredge rose also, the one in- 
dignant and aggrieved at this wanton af- 
front to her lover, the other gloomily re- 
signed to what seemed to be his fate. 

“Well,” said he, facing Alice with a dis- 
couraged gesture, “things are against us. 
I’m grateful to you for believing in me and 
I—I’d like to know why you turned me 
down this afternoon. But I probably never 
shall. I—I’ll be going now.” 

He was actually moving toward the door, 
and she, almost fainting with emotion, was 
rallying her strength for a last appeal when 
the bell in the hall tinkled sharply. Mother 
Bonneton answered the call and returned a 
moment later followed by the doorkeeper 
from below, a cheery little woman who 
bustled in carrying a note. 

“It’s for the gentleman,’ 


’ 


she explained, 
“from a lady waiting in a carriage. It’s 


very important.” With this she delivered 
a note to Kittredge, and added in an exul- 
tant whisper to the sacristan’s wife that the 
lady had given her a franc for her trouble. 

“A lady waiting in a carriage!” chuckled 


That © 


_Tespect. 
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Mother Bonneton. “ What kind of a 
lady?” 

“Oh, very swell,” replied the doorkeeper 
mysteriously. “Grand toilet, bare shoul- 
ders, and no hat. I should think she’d take 
cold.” 

“Poor thing!” jeered the other. And 
then to Kittredge: “I suppose this is an- 
other one you haven’t seen for six months.” 

Kittredge stood as if in a daze staring at 
the note. He read it, then read it again, 
then he crumpled it in his hand, muttering: 
“O God!” And his face was white. 

“ Good-by!” he said to Alice in extreme 
agitation. “I don’t know what you think 
of this, I can’t stop to explain, I—I must 
go at once!” And taking up his hat and 
cane he started away. 

“ But you'll come back?” cried the girl. 

“No, no! This is the end!” 

She went to him swiftly and laid a hand 
on his arm. “ Lloyd, you must come back. 
You must come back to-night. It’s the last 
thing I'll ever ask you. You need never 
see me again but—you must come back to- 
night!” 

She stood transformed as she spoke, not 
pleading but commanding, and beautiful be- 
yond words. 

“It may be very late,” he stammered. 

“T’ll wait until you come,” she said sim- 
ply, “no matter what time. I’ll wait. But 
you'll surely come, Lloyd?” 

He hesitated a moment and then, before 
the power of her eyes, “ I’ll surely come,” 
he promised and a moment later he was 
gone. 

Then the hours passed, anxious, ominous 
hours! Ten, eleven, twelve! And still 
Alice waited for her lover, silencing Moth- 
er Bonneton’s grumblings with a look that 
this hard old woman had once or twice 
seen in the girl’s face and had learned to 
At half past twelve a carriage 
sounded in the quiet street, then a quick 
step on the stairs. Kittredge had kept his 
word. 

The door was opened by Mother Bonne- 
ton, very sleepy and arrayed in a wrapper 
of purple and gold pieced together from 
discarded altar coverings. She eyed the 
young man sternly but said nothing, for 
Alice was at her back holding the lamp and 
there was something in the American’s face, 
something half reckless, half appealing, that 
startled her. She felt the cold breath of a 
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sinister happening and regretted Bonneton’s 
absence at the church. 

“ Well, I’m here,” said Kittredge with a 
queer little smile. “I couldn’t come any 
sooner and—I can’t stay.” 

The girl questioned him with frightened 
eyes. “Isn’t it over yet?” 

He looked at her sharply. “I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘ it,’ but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it hasn’t begun yet. If you have 
any questions, you'd better ask ’em.” 

Alice turned and said quietly: “‘ Was the 
woman who came in the carriage the one 
you told us about?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you been with her ever since?” 

“No. I was with her only about ten 
minutes.” 

“Is she in trouble?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And you?” 

Kittredge nodded slowly. 
trouble, all right.” 

“ Can I help you?” 

He shook his head. “ The only way you 
can help is by believing in me. I.haven’t 
lied to you. I hadn’t seen that woman for 
over six months. I didn’t know she was 
coming here. I don’t love her—I love you 
—but I did love her, and what I have done 
to-night I—I had to do.” He spoke with 
growing agitation which he tried vainly to 
control. 

Alice looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment and then in a low voice she spoke the 
words that were pressing on her heart. 
“ What have you done?” 

“'There’s no use going into that,” he an- 
swered unsteadily, “I can only ask you to 
trust me.” 

“TI trust you, Lloyd,” she said. 

While they were talking, Mother Bon- 
neton had gone to the window, attracted by 
sounds from below, and as she peered down 
her face showed surprise and then intense 
excitement. 

“Kind saints!” she muttered, “ the 
courtyard is full of policemen.” Then with 
sudden understanding she exclaimed: “ Per- 
haps we will know now what he has been 
doing!” As she spoke a heavy tread was 
heard on the stairs and the murmur of 
voices, 

“It’s nothing,” said Alice weakly. 

“Nothing?” mocked the old woman. 
“ Hear that! ” 


“Oh, I’m in 
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An impatient hand sounded at the door 
while a harsh voice called out those terri- 
fying words: “ Open in the name of the 
law.” 

With a mingling of alarm and satisfac- 
tion Mother Bonneton obeyed the summons, 
and a moment later, as she unlatched the 
door, a fat man with a bristling red mus- 
tache and keen eyes pushed forward into 
the room where the lovers were waiting. 
Two burly policemen followed him. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Gibelin with a gesture 
of relief as his eye fell on Kittredge. Then 
producing a paper he said: “I am from 
headquarters. I am looking for’ — he 
studied the writing in perplexity—‘ for M. 
Lo-eed Keetredge. What is your name?” 

“That’s it,” replied the American; “ you 
made a good stab at it.” 

“You are M. Lo-eed Keetredge?” 

“Ve, or. 

“You must come with me. I have a 
warrant for your arrest.” And he showed 
the paper. 

But Alice staggered forward. “ Why do 
you arrest him? What has he done?” 

The man from headquarters answered, 
shrugging his shoulders: “I don’t know 
what he’s done—he’s charged with mur- 
der.” 

“Murder!” echoed the sacristan’s wife. 
“Holy angels! A murderer in my 
house!” 

“Take him,” ordered the detective, and 
the two policemen laid hold of Kittredge 
on either side. 

“ Alice!” cried the young man, and his 
eyes yearned toward her. “ Alice, I am in- 
nocent.” 

“ Come,’ 


’ 


said the men gruffly, and Kit- 
tredge felt a sickening sense of shame as he 
realized that he was a prisoner. 


“Wait! One moment!” protested the 
girl, and the men paused. ‘Then, going 
close to her lover, Alice spoke to him in 
low, thrilling words that came straight 
from her soul. 

“Lloyd, I believe you, I trust you, I 
love you. No matter what you have done, 
I love you. It was because my love is so 
great that I refused you this afternoon. 
But you need me now, you're in trouble 
now, and Lloyd, if—if you want me still, 
I’m yours, all yours.” 

“© God!” murmured Kittredge, and 
even the hardened policemen choked a lit- 
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tle. “I’m the happiest man in Paris, 
but—” He could say no more except with 
a last longing look: “‘ Good-by.” 

Wildly, fiercely, she threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him passionately 
on the mouth—their first kiss. And she 


murmured: “I love you, I love you.” 
Then they led Kittredge away. 


CHAPTER V 
COQUENIL GETS IN THE GAME 


Ir was a long night at the Ansonia and 
a hard night for M. Gritz. France is a 
land of infinite red tape, where even such 
simple things as getting born or getting 
married lead to endless formalities. Judge 
then of the complicated procedure involved 
in so serious a matter as getting murdered 
—especially in a fashionable restaurant! 
Long before the commissary had finished 
his report, there arrived no less a person 
than M. Simon, the chief of police, round- 
faced and affable, a brisk, dapper man 
whose ready smile had led more than one 
trusting criminal into regretted confidences. 

And a little later came M. Hauteville, 
the judge in charge of the case, a cold, 
severe figure, handsome in his younger days 
but soured, it was said, by social disappoint- 
ments and ill health, He was in evening 
dress, having been summoned posthaste 
from the theater. Both of these officials 
went over the case with the commissary and 
the doctor, both viewed the body and stud- 
ied its surroundings and, having formed a 
theory of the crime, both proceeded to draw 
up a report. And the doctor drew up his 
report. And already Gibelin (now at the 
prison with Kittredge) had made elaborate 
notes for his report. And outside the hotel, 
with eager notebooks, were a score of re- 
porters all busy with their reports. No 
doubt that, in the matter of paper and 
ink, full justice would be done to the 
sudden taking off of this gallant billiard 
player! 

Meantime the official police photographer 
and his assistants had arrived (this was long 
after midnight) with special apparatus for 
photographing the victim and the scene of 
the crime. And their work occupied two 
full hours, owing largely to the difficult 
manipulation of a queer, clumsy camera 
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that photographed the body from above as 
it lay on the floor. 

In the intervals of these formalities the 
officials discussed the case with a wide vari- 
ance in opinions and conclusions. The 
chief of police and M. Pougeot were strong 
for the theory of murder, while M. Haute- 
ville leaned toward suicide. The doctor 
was undecided. 

“ But the shot was fired at the closest 
possible range,” insisted the judge; “ the 
pistol was not a foot from the man’s head. 
Isn’t that true, doctor?” 

“Yes,” replied Joubert; “the eyebrows 
are badly singed, the skin is burned, and the 
face shows unmistakable powder marks. I 
should say the pistol was fired not six inches 
from the victim.” 

“Then it’s suicide,” declared the judge. 
“ How else account for the facts? Mar- 
tinez was a strong, active man. He would 
never have allowed a murderer to get so 
close to him without a struggle. But there 
is not the slightest sign of a struggle, no 
disorder in the room, no disarrangement of 
the man’s clothing. It’s evidently suicide.” 

“Tf it’s suicide,” objected Pougeot, 
“where is the weapon? ‘The man died in- 
stantly, didn’t he, doctor?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” agreed the doctor. 

“Then the pistol must have fallen be- 
side him or remained in his hand. Well, 
where is it?” 

“ Ask the woman who was here. 
do you know she didn’t take it?” 

“ Nonsense!” put in the chief. ‘“ Why 
should she take it? To throw suspicion on 
herself? Besides, I’ll show you another 
reason why it’s not suicide. The man was 
shot through the right eye, the ball went in 
straight and clean, tearing its way to the 
brain. Well, in the whole history of sui- 
cides, there is not one case where a man has 
shot himself in the eye. Did you ever hear 
of such a case, doctor?” 

“ Never,” answered Joubert. 

“ A man will shoot himself in the mouth, 
in the temple, in the heart, anywhere, but 
not in the eye. There would be an uncon- 
querable shrinking from that. So I say it’s 
murder.” 

The judge shook his head. 
murderer? ” 

“ Ah, that’s another question. We must 
find the woman. And we must understand 
the role of this American.” 


How 


“ And the 





“The two policemen laid bold 


“No woman ever fired that shot or 
planned this crime,” declared the com- 
missary, unconsciously echoing Coquenil’s 
opinion. 

“There’s better reason to argue that the 
American never did it,” retorted the judge. 

“ What reason?” 

“The woman ran away, didn’t she? 
And the American didn’t. If he had killed 
this man, do you think anything would have 
brought him back here for that cloak and 
bag?” 

“A good point,” nodded the chief. 
“We can’t be sure of the murderer—yet, 
but we can be reasonably sure it’s murder.” 

Still the judge was unconvinced. “ If 
it’s murder, how do you account for the 
singed eyebrows? How did the murderer 
get so near?” 

“T answer as you did: ‘ Ask the woman.’ 
She knows.” 

“Ah, yes, she knows,” reflected the com- 
missary. “And, gentlemen, all our talk 
brings us back to this, we must find that 
woman.” 

At half past one Gibelin appeared to an- 
nounce the arrest of Kittredge. He had 
tried vainly to get from the American some 








of Kittredge on either side.” 


clew to the owner of cloak and bag, but 
the young man had refused to speak and, 
with sullen indifference, had allowed him- 
self to be locked up in a cell at the 
depot, 

“T’ll see what J can squeeze out of him 
in the morning,” said Hauteville grimly. 
There was no judge in the parquet who had 
his reputation for breaking down the re- 
sistance of obstinate prisoners. 

“You've got your work cut out,” 
snapped the detective. “ He’s a stubborn 
devil.” 

In the midst of these perplexities and 
technicalities a note was brought in for M. 
Pougeot. ‘The commissary glanced at it 
quickly and then, with a word of excuse, 
left the room, returning a few minutes later 
and whispering earnestly to M. Simon. 

“You say he is here?” exclaimed the 
latter. “ I thought he was sailing for i 

M. Pougeot bent closer and whispered 
again. 

“Paul Coquenil!” exclaimed the chief. 
“ Why, certainly, ask him to come in.” 

A moment later Coquenil entered and 
all rose with cordial greetings—that is, all 
except Gibelin, whose curt nod and sus- 
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picious glances showed that he found any- 
thing but satisfaction in the presence of this 
formidable rival. 

“My dear Coquenil!” said Simon warm- 
ly. ‘‘ This is like the old days! If you 
were only with us now, what a nut there 
would be for you to crack!” 

“So I hear,” smiled M. Paul, “ and— 
er—the fact is, I have come to help you 
crack it.” He spoke with that quiet but 
confident seriousness which always carried 
conviction, and M. Simon and the judge, 
feeling the man’s power, waited his further 
words with growing interest; but Gibelin 
blinked his small eyes and muttered under 
his breath: “ The cheek of the fellow!” 

“As you know,” explained Coquenil 
briefly, “I resigned from the force two 
years ago. I need not go into details; the 


point is, I now ask to be taken back. That 
is why I am here.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” replied the chief 
in frank astonishment, “I understood that 
received a magnificent 


you had offer 
with re 

“Yes, yes, I have.” 

“With a salary of a hundred thousand 
francs?” 

“It’s true but—I have refused it.” 

Simon and Hauteville looked at Coquenil 
incredulously. How could a man refuse a 
salary of a hundred thousand francs? The 
commissary watched his friend with admi- 
ration, Gibelin with envious hostility. 

“ May I ask why you have refused it?” 
asked the chief. 

“Partly for personal reasons, largely be- 
cause I want to have a hand in this case.” 

Gibelin moved uneasily. 

“You think this case so interesting?” 
put in the judge. 

“The most interesting I have ever 
known,” answered the other, and then he 
added with all the authority of his fine, 
grave face: “It’s more than interesting, 
it’s the most important criminal case Paris 
has known for three generations.” 

Again they stared at him. 

“My dear Coquenil, you exaggerate,” 
objected M. Simon. “ After all, we have 
only the shooting of a billiard player.” 

M. Paul shook his head and replied im- 
pressively: “The billiard player was a 
pawn in the game. He became trouble- 
some and was sacrificed. He is of no im- 
portance, but there’s a greater game than 
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billiards here with a master player and— 
I’m going to be in it.” 

“Why do you think it’s a great game?” 
questioned the judge. 

“Why do I think anything? Why did 
I think a commonplace pickpocket at the 
Bon Marché was a notorious criminal, 
wanted by two countries? Why did I 
think we should find the real clew to that 
Bordeaux counterfeiting gang in a Passy 
wine shop? Why did I think it necessary 
to-night to be on the cab this young Ameri- 
can took and not behind it in another cab?” 
He shot a quick glance at Gibelin. “ Be- 
cause a good detective knows certain things 
before he can prove them and acts on his 
knowledge. That is what distinguishes 
him from an ordinary detective.” 

“Meaning me?” challenged Gibelin. 

“ Not at all,” replied M. Paul smoothly. 
“T only say that % 

“One moment,” interrupted M. Simon. 
“Do I understand that you were with the 
driver who took this American away from 
here to-night? ” 

Coquenil smiled. “I was not with the 
driver, I was the driver, and I had the hon- 
or of receiving five francs from my distin- 
guished associate.” He bowed mockingly 
to Gibelin and held up a silver piece. “I 
shall keep this among my curiosities.” 

“Tt was a foolish trick, a perfectly use- 
less trick,” declared Gibelin, furious. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the other with 
aggravating politeness; ‘‘ perhaps it was a 
rather nice coup leading to very important 
results.” 

“ Huh! 

“Yes. 
judge. 

“ Let me ask first,” replied Coquenil de- 
liberately, “ what you regard as the most 
important thing to be known in this case 
just now?” 

“The name of the woman,” answered 
Hauteville promptly. 

“ Parbleu\” agreed the commissary. 

“Then the man who gives you this wom- 
an’s name and address will render a real 
service?” 

“A service?” exclaimed Hauteville. 
“The whole case rests on this woman. 
Without her, nothing can be understood.” 

“So it would be a good piece of work,” 
continued Coquenil, “ if a man had discov- 
ered this name and address in the last few 


What results? ” 


What results?” echoed the 
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hours with nothing but his wits to help him; 
in fact, with everything done to hinder 
him.” He looked meaningly at Gibelin. 

“Come, come,” interrfpted the chief, 
‘what are you driving at?” 

“ At this; I have the woman’s name and 
address.” 

“ Impossible! ” they cried. 

“T got them by my own efforts and I 
will give them up on my own terms.” He 
spoke with a look of fearless purpose that 
M. Simon well remembered from the old 
days. 

‘A thousand devils! 
it?” cried Simon. 

‘““T watched the American in the cab as 
he leaned forward toward the lantern light 
and I saw exactly what he was doing. 
He opened the lady’s bag and cut out a 
leather flap that had her name and address 
stamped on it.” 

“No,” contradicted Gibelin, “ there was 
no name in the bag. I examined it myself.” 

“The name was on the under side of 
the flap,” laughed the other, “in gilt let- 
ters.” . 

Gibelin’s heart sank. 

“And you took this flap from the Ameri- 
can?” asked M. Simon. 

“Oh, no! Any violence would have 
brought my colleague into the thing, for 
he was close behind, and I wanted this 
knowledge for myself.” 

“What did you do?” pursued the chief. 

“T let the young man cut the flap into 
small pieces and drop them one by one as 
we drove through dark little streets. And 
I noted where he dropped the pieces. Then 
I drove back and picked them up—that is, 
all but two. I had a small search-light 
lantern to help me. That was one of the 
things I took from my desk,” he added to 
Pougeot. 

“And these pieces of leather with the 
name and address, you have them?” con- 
tinued the chief. 

“T have them.” 

“With you?” 

. 

“May I see them? ” 

“Certainly. If you will promise to re- 
spect them as my personal property?” 

Simon hesitated. “ You mean—” He 
frowned, and then impatiently: “ Oh, yes, I 
promise that.” 

Coquenil drew an envelope from his 


‘ 


How did you do 
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breast pocket and from it he took a number 
of white-leather fragments. He showed the 
chief that most of these fragments were 
stamped in gold letters or parts of letters. 

“T’m satisfied,” declared Simon after 
examining several of the fragments and re- 
turning them. “Bon dieu!” he stormed 
at Gibelin. “And you had that bag in 
your hands!” 

Gibelin sat silent. This was the most 
wretched moment in his career. 

“Well,” continued the chief, “ we must 
have these pieces of leather. What are 
your terms?” 

“T told you,” said Coquenil, “ I want to 
be put back on the force. I want to handle 
this case.” 

M. Simon thought a moment. “ That 
ought to be easily arranged. I will see the 
prefet de police about it in the morning.” 

But the other demurred. “I ask you to 
see him to-night. It’s ten minutes to his 
house in an automobile. I'll wait here.” 

The chief smiled. ‘ You’re in a hurry, 
aren't you? Well, so are we. Will you 
come with me, Hauteville?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“ And I'll go, if you don’t mind,” put in 
the commissary. “I may have some influ- 
ence with the préfet.” 

“ He won’t refuse me,” declared Simon. 
“ After all, I am responsible for the pursuit 
of criminals in this city, and if I tell him 
that I absolutely need Paul Coquenil back 
on the force, as I do, he will sign the com- 
mission at once. Come, gentlemen.” 

A moment later the three had hurried 
off, leaving Coquenil and Gibelin together. 

“ Have one?” said M. Paul, offering his 
cigarette case. 

“Thanks,” snapped Gibelin -with delib- 
erate insolence, “I prefer my own.” 

“ There’s no use being ugly about it,” re- 
plied the other good-naturedly, as he lighted 
a cigarette. His companion did the same 
and the two smoked in silence, Gibelin 
gnawing savagely at his little red mustache. 

“See here,” broke in the latter, 
“ wouldn’t you be ugly if somebody butted 
into a case that had been given to you?” 

“Why,” smiled Coquenil, “if he thought 
he could handle it better than I could, I— 
I think I’d let him try.” 

Then there was another silence, broken 
presently by Gibelin. 

“Do you imagine the préfet de police is 
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going to stand being pulled out of bed at 
three in the morning just because Paul 
Coquenil wants something? Well, I guess 
not.” 

“No? What do you think he’ll do?” 
asked Coquenil. 

“Do? He'll tell those men they are 
three idiots, that’s what he'll do. And 
you'll never get your appointment. Bet 
you five Jouis you don’t.” 

M. Paul shook his head. 


your money.” 


“T don’t want 
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“T didn’t say it was.” 

“ Anyhow, I’ll get square with you,” re- 
torted the other, exasperated by M. Paul’s 
good nature. The best men make mis- 
takes, and look out that you don’t make 
one.” 

“Tf I do, I’ll call on you for help.” 

“ And if you do, I'll take jolly good care 
that you don’t get it,” snarled the other. 

“‘ Nonsense!” laughed Coquenil. “‘ You’re 
a good soldier, Gibelin; you like to kick and 
growl, but you do your work. Tell you 


“* Have one?’ said M. Paul, offering his cigarette case.” 


“ Bon sang! You think the whole police 
department must bow down to you.” 

“Tt’s not a case of bowing down to me, 
it’s a case of needing me.” 

“ Huh!” snorted the other. 
to walk around.” He rose and moved 
toward the door. Then he turned sharply: 
“Say, how much did you pay that driver?” 

“Ten louis. It was cheap enough. He 
might have lost his place.” 

“You think it’s a great joke on me be- 
cause I paid you five francs? Don’t forget 
that it was raining and dark and you had 
that rubber cape pulled up over half your 
face, so it wasn’t such a wonderful dis- 


“T’m going 


what I’ll do as soon as I’m put in charge 
of this case. Want to know what I’ll do?” 

“Well?” 

“T’ll have to set you'to work on it. Ha, 
ha! Upon my soul, I will.” 

“You'd better look out,” menaced the 
red-haired man with an ugly look, “or I'll 
do some work on this case you'll wish I 
hadn’t done.” With this he flung himself 
out of the room, slamming the door behind 
him. 

“What did he mean by that?” muttered 
M. Paul, and he sat silent, lost in thought, 
until the others returned. In a glance, he 
read the answer in their faces. 

“Tt’s all right,” said the chief. 
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“ Congratulations, old friend,” beamed 
Pougeot, squeezing Coquenil’s hand. 

“The préfet was extremely nice,” added 
M. Hauteville; “he took our view at 
once.” 

“Then my commission is signed?” 

“ Precisely,” answered the chief; “ you 
are one of us again and—I’m glad.” 

“ Thank you, both of you,” said M. Paul 
with a quiver of emotion. 

“I give you full charge of this case,” 
went on M. Simon, “ and I will see that 
you have every possible assistance. I ‘expect 
you to be on deck to-morrow morning.” 

Coquenil hesitated a moment and then, 
with a flash of his tireless energy he said: 
“Tf it’s all the same to you, chief, I’ll go 
on deck to-night—now.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WEAPON 


RicuT across from the Ansonia on the 
Rue Marbceuf was a little wine shop that 
remained open all night for the accommo- 
dation of cab drivers and belated pedestri- 


ans, and to this Coquenil and the commis- 
sary now withdrew. Before anything else 
the detective wished to get from M. Pou- 
geot his impressions of the case. And he 
asked Papa Tignol to come with them for 
a fortifying glass. 

“By the way,” said the commissary to 
Tignol when they were seated in the back 
room, “‘ did you find out how that woman 
left the hotel without her wraps and with- 
out being seen?” 

The old man nodded. ‘“ When she came 
out of the telephone booth she slipped on 
a long black rain coat that was hanging 
there. It belonged to the telephone girl 
and it’s missing. The rain coat had a hood 
to it, which the woman pulled over her 
head. Then she walked out quietly and 
no one paid any attention to her.” 

“Good work, Papa Tignol,” approved 
Coquenil. 

“It’s you, M. Paul, who have done good 
work this night,” chuckled Tignol. “ Eh! 
Eh! What a lesson for Gibelin! ” 

“ The brute!” muttered Pougeot. 

Then they turned to the commissary’s re- 
port of his investigation, Coquenil listen- 
ing with intense concentration, interrupting 
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now and then with a question or to consult 
the rough plan drawn by Pougeot. 

“ Are you sure there is no exit from the 
banquet room and from these private rooms 
except by the corridor?” he asked. 

“ They tell me not.” 

“ So, if the murderer went out, he must 
es Joseph?” 

‘ es.” 

“ And the only persons who passed Jo- 
seph were the woman and this American?” 
“ Exactly.” 

“Too easy!” 
easy! ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That would put the guilt on one or 
the other of those two?” 

“ Apparently.” 

“ And end the case?” 

“ Why—er. ” 

“Yes, it would. A case is ended when 
the murderer is discovered. Well, this case 
is not ended, you can be sure of that. The 
murderer I am looking for is not that kind 
of a murderer. To begin with, he’s not a 
fool. If he made up his mind to shoot a 
man in a private room, he would know 
exactly what he was doing and exactly how 
he was going to escape.” 

“But the facts are there—lI’ve given 
them to you,” retorted the commissary, a 
little nettled. 

Coquenil shook his head. “ My dear Lu- 
cien, you have given me some of the facts; 
before morning I hope we'll have others 
and—hello! ” 

He stopped abruptly to look at a comical 
little man with a very large mouth, the 
owner of the place, who had been hovering 
about for some moments as if anxious to 
say something. 

“What is it, my friend?” asked Coque- 
nil good-naturedly. 

At this the proprietor coughed in embar- 
rassment and motioned to a prim, thin-faced 
woman in the front room who came for- 
ward with fidgety shyness, begging the gen- 
tlemen to forgive her if she had done 
wrong, but there was something on her 
conscience and she couldn’t sleep without 
telling it. 

“ Well?” broke in Pougeot impatiently, 
but Coquenil gave the woman a reassuring 
look and she went on to explain that she 
was a spinster living in a little attic room 
of the next house, overlooking the Rue 


he muttered. “Too 
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Marbceuf. She worked as a seamstress all 
day in a hot, crowded atelier, and when she 
came home at night she loved to go out on 
her balcony, especially these fine summer 
evenings. She would stand there and brush 
her hair while she watched the sunset 
deepen and the swallows circle over the 
chimney tops. It was an excellent thing for 
a woman’s hair to brush it a long time 
every night; she always brushed hers for 
half an hour—that was why it was so thick 
and glossy. 

“ But my dear woman,” smiled Coque- 
nil, “what has that to do with me? I 
have very little hair and no time to brush 
it. 

The seamstress begged his pardon—she 
thought he might be a married man. The 
point was that on the previous evening, just 
as she had nearly finished brushing her hair, 
she suddenly heard a sound like a pistol 
shot from across the street and, looking 
down, she saw a glittering object thrown 
from a window. She saw it distinctly and 


watched where it fell beyond the high wall 
that separated the Ansonia Hotel from an 
adjoining courtyard. She had not thought 
much about it at the moment, but having 
heard that something dreadful had hap- 


pened 

Coquenil could contain himself no longer 
and, taking the woman’s arm, he hurried 
her to the door. 

“ Now,” he said, “ show me just. where 
you saw this glittering object thrown over 
the wall.” 

“There,” she replied, pointing, “ it lies 
to the left of that heavy doorway on the 
courtyard stones. I could see it from my 
balcony.” 

“Wait!” and, speaking fo Tignol in a 
low tone, M. Paul gave him quick instruc- 
tions, whereupon the old man hurried across 
the street and rang the bell at the doorway 
indicated. 

“Is he going to see what it was?” asked 
the spinster eagerly. 

“Yes, he is going to see what it was,” 
and at that moment the door swung open 
and Papa Tignol disappeared within. 

“Did you happen to see the person who 
threw this thing?” continued M. Paul 
gently. 

“No, but I saw his arm.” 

Coquenil gave a start of satisfaction. 
“His arm? Then a man threw it?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I saw his black coat sleeve and 
his white cuff quite plainly.” 

“ But not his face?” 

“No, only the arm.” 

“Do you remember the window from 
which he threw this object?” The detec- 
tive looked at her anxiously. 

“Yes, indeed, it is easy to remember; it’s 
the end window on the first floor of the 
hotel. There!” 

Coquenil felt a thrill of excitement, for, 
unless he had misunderstood the commis- 
sary’s diagram, she was pointing not to pri- 
vate room Number Six but to private room 
Number Seven! 

“Lucien!” he called, and taking his 
friend aside he asked: “‘ Does that end win- 
dow on the first floor belong to Number Six 
or Number Seven?” 

“Number Seven.” 

“ And the window next to it?” 

“ Number Six.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Absolutely sure.” 

“Thanks. Just for a moment,” and he 
rejoined the seamstress. 

“You are giving us great assistance,” he 
said to her politely. “I shall speak of you 
to the chief.” 

“Oh, sir,” she murmured in confusion. 

“ But one point is not quite clear. Just 
look across again. You see two windows 
open, the end window and the one next to 
it. Isn’t it possible that this bright thing 
was thrown from the window next to the 
end one?” 

“ No, no.” 

“They are both alike and, both being 
open, one might easily make a mistake.” 

She shook her head positively. “I have 
made no mistake, it was the end window.” 

Just then Coquenil heard the click of the 
door opposite and, looking over, he saw 
Papa Tignol beckoning to him. 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said and hurried across 
the street. 

“Tt’s there,” whispered Tignol. 

“The pistol?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You remembered what I told you?” 

The old man looked hurt. “ Of course 
I did. I haven’t touched it. Nothing could 
make me touch it.” 

“Good! Papa Tignol, I want you to 
stay here until I come back. Things are 
marching along.” 
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““There it lies to the left of that beavy doorway!’” 


Then he rejoined the seamstress, and 
with his serious friendly air he began: 
“And you still think that shining object 
was thrown from the second window?” 

“No, no! How stupid you are!” And 
then in confusion: “I beg a thousand par- 
dons; I am nervous. I thought I told you 
plainly it was the end window.” 

“Thanks, my good woman,” replied M. 
Paul. “ Now go right back to your room 
and don’t breathe a word of this to anyone.” 

“ But,” she stammered, “ would mon- 
sieur be so kind as to say what the bright 
object was?” 

The detective bent nearer and whispered 
mysteriously: “It was a comb, a silver 
comb! ” 

“ Mon dieu! Asilver comb!” exclaimed 
the unsuspecting spinster. 

“Now back to your room and finish 
brushing your hair,” he urged, and the 
woman hurried away trembling with excite- 
ment. 

A few moments later Coquenil and the 


commissary and Papa Tignol were standing 
in the courtyard near two green tubs of 
foliage plants between which the pistol 
had fallen. The doorkeeper of the house, 
a crabbed individual who had only be- 
come mildly respectful when he learned 
that he was dealing with the police, had 
joined them, his crustiness tempered by 
curiosity. 

“See here,” said the detective, addressing 
him, “do you want to earn five francs?” 
The doorkeeper brightened. “I'll make it 
ten,” continued the other, “if you do ex- 
actly what I say. You are to take a cab, 
here is the money, and drive to Notre 
Dame. At the right of the church is a 
high iron railing around the archbishop’s 
house. In the railing is an iron gate with 
a night bell for extreme unction. Ring 
this bell and ask to see the sacristan Bon- 
neton, and when he comes out give him 
this.” Coquenil wrote hastily on a card. 
“ Tt’s an order to let you have a dog named 
Czsar—my dog—he’s guarding the church 
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with Bonneton. Pat Czsar and tell him 
he’s going to see M. Paul, that’s me. Tell 
him to jump in the cab and keep still. 
He'll understand — he knows more than 
most men. Then drive back here as quick 
as you can.” 

The doorkeeper touched his cap and de- 
parted, 

Coquenil turned to Tignol. ‘“ Watch 
the pistol. When the doorkeeper comes 
back, send him over to the hotel. I’ll be 
there.” 

“ Right,” nodded the old man. 

Then the detective said to Pougeot: “I 
must talk to Gritz. You know him, don’t 
you?” 

The commissary glanced at his watch. 
“Yes, but do you realize it’s after three 
o'clock?” 

“* Never mind, I must see him. A lot de- 
pends on it. Get him out of bed for me, 
Lucien, and—then you can go home.” 

“Tl try,” grumbled the other, “ but 
what in Heaven’s name are you going to do 
with that dog?” 

“Use him,” answered Coquenil. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FOOTPRINTS 


ONE of the great lessons Coquenil had 
learned in his long experience with myste- 
rious crimes was to be careful of hastily re- 
jecting any evidence because it conflicted 


with some preconceived theory. It would 
have been easy now, for instance, to assume 
that this prim spinster was mistaken in de- 
claring that she had seen the pistol thrown 
from the window of Number Seven. That, 
of course, seemed most unlikely, since the 
shooting was done in Number Six, yet how 
account for the woman’s positiveness? She 
seemed a truthful, well-meaning person, 
and the murderer might have gone into 
Number Seven after committing the crime. 
It was evidently important to get as much 
light as possible on this point. Hence the 
need of M. Gritz. 

M. Herman Gritz was a short, massive 
man with hard, puffy eyes and thin black 
hair, rather curly and oily, and a rapacious 
nose. He appeared (having been induced 
to come down by the commissary) in a 
richly embroidered blue silk house garment 
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and his efforts at affability were obviously 
based on apprehension. 

Coquenil began at once with questions 
about private room Number Seven. Who 
had reserved this room and what had pre- 
vented the person from occupying it? M. 
Gritz replied that Number Seven had been 
engaged some days before by an old client 
who, at the last moment, had sent a petit 
bleu to say that he had changed his plans 
and would not require the room. The petit 
bleu did not arrive until after the crime 
was discovered, so the room remained 
empty. More than that, the door was 
locked. 

“ Locked on the outside?” 

ti Yes.” 

“With the key in the lock?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then anyone coming along the corridor 
might have turned the key and entered 
Number Seven?” 

“Tt is possible,’ admitted M. Gritz, 
“ but very improbable. The room was dark 
and an ordinary person seeing a door locked 
and a room dark 

“We are not talking about an ordinary 
person,” retorted the detective, “we are 
talking about a murderer. Come, we must 
look into this,” and he led the way down 
the corridor, nodding to the policeman out- 
side Number Six and stopping at the next 
door, the last in the line, the door to Num- 
ber Seven. 

“ You know I haven’t been in there yet.” 
He glanced toward the adjoining room of 
the tragedy, then, turning the key in Num- 
ber Seven, he tried to open the door. 

“ Hello! It’s locked on the inside, too! ” 

“ Tiens! You're right,” said Gritz, and 
he rumpled his scanty locks in perplexity. 

“Some one has been inside, some one 
may be inside now.” 

The proprietor shook his head and, 
rather reluctantly, went on to explain that 
Number Seven was different from the other 
private rooms in this, that it had a separate 
exit with separate stairs leading to an alley- 
way between the hotel and a wall sur- 
rounding it. A few habitués knew of this 
exit and used it occasionally for greater 
privacy. The alleyway led to a gate in the 
wall opening on the Rue Marbceuf, so a 
particularly discreet couple, let us say, could 
drive up to this gate, pass through the alley- 
way and then, by the private stairs, enter 
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Number Seven without being seen by any- 
one, assuming, of course, that they had a 
key to the alleyway door. And they could 
leave the restaurant in the same unobserved 
manner. 

As Coquenil listened his mouth drew into 
an ominous thin line and his deep eyes 
burned angrily. 

_““M. Gritz,” he said in a cold, cutting 
voice, “ you are a man of intelligence, you 
must be. This crime was committed last 
night about nine o’clock; it’s now half past 
three in the morning. Will you please tell 
me how it happens that this fact of vital 
importance has been concealed from the po- 
lice for over six hours?” 

“Why,” stammered the other, “ I—I 
don’t know.” 

“Are you trying to shield some one? 
Who is this man that engaged Number 
Seven?” 

Gritz shook his head unhappily. “I 
don’t know his name.” 

“You don’t know his name?” thundered 
Coquenil. 

“We have to be discreet in these mat- 
ters,” reasoned the other. “ We have many 
clients who do not give us their names. 
They have their own reasons for that ; some 
of them are married and, as a man of the 
world, J respect their reserve.”, M. Gritz 
prided himself on being a man of the world. 
He had started as a penniless Swiss waiter 
and had reached the magnificent point 
where broken-down aristocrats were willing 
to owe him money and sometimes borrow it 
—and he appreciated the honor. 

“ But what do you call him?” persisted 
Coquenil. “You must call him some- 
thing?” 

“In speaking to him we call him ‘ mon- 
sieur’; in speaking of him we call him ‘ the 
tall blond.’ ” 

“The tall blond! ” repeated M. Paul. 

“Exactly. He has been here several 
times with a woman he calls Anita. That’s 
all I know about it. Anyway, what differ- 
ence does it make since he didn’t come to- 
night?” 

“How do you know he didn’t come? 
* had a key to the alleyway door, didn’t 

e ? ” 

“Yes, but I tell you he sent a petit bleu.” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders. 
‘“ Some one has been here and locked this 
door on the inside. I want it opened.” 
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“* Just a moment,” trembled Gritz. “I 
have a pass key to the alleyway door. We'll 
go around.” 

“ Make haste then.” And they started 
briskly through the halls, the proprietor as- 
suring M. Paul that only a single key was 
ever given out for the alleyway door and 
this to none but trusted clients who re- 
turned it the same night. 

“Only a single key to the alleyway 
door,” reflected Coquenil. 

“ec Yes.” 

“ And your ‘tall blond’ has it now?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

They left the hotel by the main entrance, 
and were just going around into Rue Mar- 
boeuf when the concierge from across the 
way met them with word that Caesar had 
arrived. 

“ Cesar?” questioned Gritz. 

“He’s my dog. Ph-h-eet! Ph-h-eet! 
Ah, here he is!” and out of the shadows 
the splendid animal came bounding. At 
his master’s call he had made a mighty 
plunge and broken away from Papa Tig- 
nol’s hold. 

“Good old fellow!” 


murmured M. 


Paul, holding the dog’s eager head with his 


two hands. “I have work for you, sir, to- 
night. Ah, he knows! See his eyes! Look 
at that tail! We'll show ’em, eh, Czsar?” 

And the dog answered with delighted 
leaps. 

“ What are you going to do with him?” 
asked the proprietor. 

“Make a little experiment. Do you 
mind waiting a couple of minutes? It may 
give us a line on this visitor to Number 
Seven.” 

“ T’ll wait,” said Gritz. 

“Come over here,” continued the other. 
“T’ll show you a pistol connected with this 
case. And I'll show it to the dog.” 

“ For the scent? You don’t think a dog 
can follow the scent from a pistol, do 
you?” asked the proprietor incredulously. 

“TI don’t know. This dog has done 
wonderful things. He tracked a murderer 
once three miles across rough country near 
Liége and found him hidden in a barn. 
But he had better conditions there. We'll 
see,” 

They had entered the courtyard now and 
Coquenil led Czsar to the spot where the 
weapon lay still undisturbed. 

“ Cherche!” he ordered, and the dog 
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nosed the pistol with concentrated effort. 
Then silently, anxiously, one would say, 
he darted away, circling the courtyard back 
and forth, sniffing the ground as he went, 
pausing occasionally or retracing his steps 
and presently stopping before M. Paul with 
a little bark of disappointment. 

“Nothing, eh? Quite right. Give me 
the pistol, Papa Tignol. We'll try outside. 
There!” He pointed to the open door 
where the concierge was waiting. ‘“ Now 
then, cherche!” 

In an instant Caesar was out in the 
Rue Marbceuf, circling again and again in 
larger and larger arcs, as he had been 
taught, back and forth, until he had cov- 
ered a certain length of street and sidewalk, 
every foot of the space between opposite 
walls, then moving on for another length 
and then for another, looking up at his mas- 
ter now and then for a word of encourage- 
ment. 

“Tt’s a hard test,” muttered Coquenil. 
“Footprints and weapons have lain for 
hours in a drenching rain but— Ah!” 
Cesar had stopped with a little whine and 
was half crouching at the edge of the side- 
walk, head low, eyes fiercely forward, body 
quivering with excitement. “ He’s found 
something! ” 

The dog turned with quick, joyous barks. 

“ He’s got the scent. Now watch him,” 
and sharply he gave the word: “ Va!” 

Straight across the pavement darted Cz- 
sar, then along the opposite sidewalk away 
from the Champs Elysées, running easily, 
nose down, past the Rue Francois Premier, 
past the Rue Clement-Marot, then out into 
the street again and stopping suddenly. 

“ He’s lost it,” mourned Papa Tignol. 

“ Lost it? Of course he’s lost it,” tri- 
umphed the detective. And turning to M. 
Gritz: ‘“‘There’s where your murderer 
picked up a cab. It’s perfectly clear. No 
one has touched that pistol since the man 
who used it threw it from the window of 
Number Seven.” 

“You mean Number Six,” corrected 
Gritz. 

“IT mean Number Seven. We know 
where the murderer took a cab, now we'll 
see where he left the hotel.” And hurrying 
toward his dog, he called: “ Back, Cesar!” 

Obediently the dog trotted back along 
the trail, recrossing the street where he had 
crossed it before and presently reaching the 
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point where he had first caught the scent. 
Here he stopped, waiting for orders, eying 
M. Paul with almost speaking intelligence. 

“A wonderful dog,” admired Gritz. 
“ What kind is he?” 

“Belgian shepherd dog,” answered 
Coquenil. “He cost me five hundred 
francs, and I wouldn’t sell him for—well, 
I wouldn’t sell him.” He bent over 
and fondled the panting animal. “ We 
wouldn’t sell our best friend, would we, 
Cesar?” 

Evidently Cesar did not think this the 
moment for sentiment; he growled impa- 
tiently, straining toward the scent. 

“ He knows there’s work to be done and 
he’s right.” Then quickly he gave the 
word again and once more Cesar was 
away, darting back along the sidewalk 
toward the Champs Elysées, moving nearer 
and nearer to the houses and presently stop- 
ping at a gateway against which he pressed 
and whined. It was a gateway in the wall 
surrounding the Ansonia Hotel. 

“The man came out here,” declared 
Coquenil and, unlatching the gate, he 
looked inside, the dog pushing after him. 

“ Down, Cesar! Charge!” ordered M. 
Paul, and unwillingly, the ardent creature 
crouched at his feet. 

The wall, surrounding the Ansonia was 
of polished granite about six feet high, and 
between this wall and the hotel itself was 
a space of equal width planted with slim 
fir trees that stood out in decorative dig- 
nity against the gray stone. 

“This is what -you call the alleyway?” 
questioned Coquenil. 

“ Exactly.” 

From the pocket of his coat the detective 
drew a small electric lantern, the one that 
had served him so well earlier in the even- 
ing, and, touching a switch, he threw upon 
the ground a strong white ray. Where- 
upon a confusion of footprints became visi- 
ble as if a number of persons had trod back 
and forth here. 

“What does this mean?” he cried. 

Papa Tignol explained shamefacedly: 
“ We did it looking for the pistol; it was 
Gibelin’s orders.” 

“ Bon dieu! We can 
But 


What a pity! 
never get a clean print in this mess. 
wait! How far along the alleyway did you 
look?” 

“ As far as that back wall. 


Poor Gibe- 
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lin! He never thought of looking on the 
other side of it. Eh, eh!” 

Coquenil breathed more freely. ‘“‘ We 
may be all right yet. Ah, yes,” he cried, 
going quickly to this back wall where the 
alleyway turned to the right along the rear 
of the hotel. Again he threw his white 
light before him and, with a start of satis- 
faction, pointed to the ground. There, 


clearly marked, was a line of footprints, a 
single line, with no breaks or imperfections, 
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“Yes,” nodded Gritz. 

“The door that leads 
Seven?” 

ae 

“ Open it,” and, while the agitated pro- 
prietor searched for his pass key, the detec- 
tive spoke to Tignol: “ I want impressions 
of these footprints, the best you can take. 
Use glycerin with plaster of Paris for the 
molds. Take this one and these two and 
this and this. Understand?” 


to Number 


“The dog nosed the pistol.” 


the plain record on the rain-soaked earth 
that one person, evidently a man, had 
passed this way, going out. 

“T’ll send the dog first,” said M. Paul. 
“Here, Cesar! Cherche!” 

Once more the eager animal sprang for- 
ward, following slowly along the row of 
trees where the trail was confused and then, 
at the corner, dashing ahead swiftly only to 
stop again after a few yards and stand 
scratching uneasily at a closed door. 

“That settles it,” said Coquenil. “ He 
has brought us to the alleyway door. Am 
I right?” 


“ Perfectly.” 

“ Leave Cesar here while you go for 
what you need. Down, Czxsar! Garde!” 

The dog growled and went on guard 
forthwith. 

“ Now, we'll have a look inside.” 

The alleyway door stood open and, using 
his lantern with the utmost care, Coquenil 
went first, mounting the stairs slowly, fol- 
lowed by Gritz. At the top they came to 
a narrow landing and a closed door. 

“This opens directly into Number 
Seven?” asked the detective. 

“ Yes.” 
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“Ts it usually locked or unlocked?” 

“Tt is always locked.” 

“Well, it’s unlocked now,” observed 
Coquenil, trying the knob. Then, flashing 
his lantern forward, he threw the door 
wide open. The room was empty. 

“ Let me turn up the electrics,” said the 
proprietor, and he did so, showing furnish- 
ings like those in Number Six except that 
here the prevailing tint was pale blue while 
there it was pale yellow. 

“T see nothing wrong,” remarked M. 
Paul, glancing about sharply. “ Do you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Except that this door into the corridor 
is bolted. It didn’t bolt itself, did it?” 

“No,” sighed the other. 

Coquenil thought a moment, then he 
produced the pistol found in the courtyard 
and examined it with extreme care, then 
he unlocked the corridor door and looked 
out. The policeman was still on guard be- 
fore Number Six. 

“IT shall want to go in there shortly,” 
said the detective. 

The policeman saluted wearily. 

“Excuse me,” ventured M. 
“have you still much to do?” 

“Yes,” said the other dryly. 

“Tt’s nearly four and—I suppose you 
are used to this sort of thing, but I’m 
knocked out. I—I’d like to go to bed.” 

“ By all means, my dear sir. I shall get 
on all right now if—oh, they tell me you 
make wonderful Turkish coffee here. Do 
you suppose I could have some?” 

“Of course you can. I'll send it at 
once.” 

“You'll earn my lasting gratitude.” 

Gritz hesitated a moment and then, with 
an apprehensive look in his beady eyes, he 
said: “So you’re going in there?” and he 
jerked his fat thumb toward the wall sep- 
arating them from Number Six. 

Coquenil nodded. 

“To see if the ball from that,” Gritz 
looked with a shiver at the pistol, “ fits in 
—in that?” Again he jerked his thumb 
toward the wall, beyond which the body lay. 

“No, that is the doctor’s business. 
Mine is more important. Good night!” 

“Good night,” answered Gritz, and he 
waddled away down the corridor in his 
blue silk garments, wagging his heavy head 
and muttering to himself: “ More impor- 
tant than that! Mon dieu!” 


Gritz, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THROUGH THE WALL 


CoQuENIL’s examination of the pistol 
showed that it was a weapon of good make 
and that only a single shot had been fired 
from it; also that this shot had been fired 
within a few hours. Which, with the evi- 
dence of the seamstress and the dog, gave a 
strong probability that the instrument of 
the crime had been found. If the ball in 
the body corresponded with balls still in 
the pistol, this probability would become a 
practical certainty. And yet, the detec- 
tive knit his brows. Suppose it was estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that this pistol killed 
the billiard player, there still remained the 
question how the shooting was accom- 
plished. The murderer was in Number 
Seven; he could not and did not go into the 
corridor, for the corridor door was locked. 
But the billiard player was in Number Six, 
he was shot in Number Six, and he died in 
Number Six. How were these two facts 
to be reconciled? The seamstress’s testi- 
mony alone might be put aside, but not the 
dog’s testimony. The murderer certainly 
remained in Number Seven. 

Holding this conviction, the detective 
entered the room of the tragedy and 
turned up the lights, all of them, so that he 
might see whatever was to be seen. He 
walked back and forth examining the car- 
pet, examining the walls, examining the 
furniture, but paying little heed to the 
body. He went to the open window and 
looked out, he went to the yellow sofa 
and sat down, finally he shut off the lights 
and withdrew softly, closing the door be- 
hind him. It was just as the commis- 
sary had said with the exception of one 
thing. 

When he returned to Number Seven, 
M. Paul found that Gritz had kept his 
promise and sent him a pot of fragrant 
Turkish coffee, steaming hot, and a box of 
the choicest Egyptian cigarettes. Ah, that 
was kind! This was something like it! 
And, piling up cushions in the sofa corner, 
Coquenil settled back comfortably to think 
and dream. This was the time he loved 
best, these precious silent hours when the 
city slept and his mind became most active 
—this was the time when chiefly he re- 
ceived those flashes of inspiration or in- 
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tuition that had so often and so wonder- 
fully guided him. 

For half an hour or so the detective 
smoked continuously and sipped the pow- 
dered delight of Stamboul, his gaze moving 
about the room in friendly scrutiny as if 
he would, by patience and good nature, 
persuade the walls or the chairs to give up 
their secret. Presently he took off his 
glasses and, leaning farther back against 
the cushions, he closed his eyes in pleasant 
meditation. Or was it a brief snatch of 
sleep? Whichever it was, a discreet knock 
at the corridor door shortly ended it and 
Papa Tignol entered to say that he had fin- 
ished the footprint molds. 

M. Paul roused himself with an effort 
and, sitting up, his elbow resting against 
the sofa back, he motioned his associate to 
a chair. 

“ By the way,” he asked, “ what do you 
think of that?” He pointed to a Japanese 
print in a black frame that hung near the 
massive sideboard. 

“Why,” stammered Tignol, “ I—I 
don’t think anything of it.” , 

“A rather interesting picture,” smiled 
the other. “I’ve been studying it.” 

“A purple sea, a blue moon, and a red 
fish—it looks crazy to me,” muttered the 
old agent. 

Coquenil laughed at this candid judg- 
ment. “ All the same, it has a bearing on 
our investigations.” 

“ Diable!” 

M. Paul reached for his glasses, rubbed 
them deliberately and put them on. “ Papa 
Tignol,” he said seriously, “I have come 
to a conclusion about this crime, but I 
haven’t verified it. You understand that 
we are in private room Number Seven, 
don’t you? On the other side of that wall 
is private room Number Six, where a man 
has just been shot. We know that, don’t 
we? But the man who shot him was in 
this room, the little hair-brushing old maid 
saw the pistol thrown from this window, 
the dog found footprints coming from this 
room, the murderer went out through that 
door into the alleyway and then into the 
street. He couldn’t have gone into the 
corridor, because the door was locked on 
the outside.” 

“He might have gone into the corridor 
and locked the door after him,” objected 
Tignol. 


Coquenil shook his head. ‘“ He could 
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have locked the door after him on the out- 
side, not on the inside; but when we came 
in here, it was locked on the inside. No, 
sir, that door to the corridor has not been 
used this evening. The murderer bolted 
it on the inside when he entered from the 
alleyway and it wasn’t unbolted until I 
unbolted it myself.” 

“Then how in Heaven’s name 

“ Exactly! How could a man in this 
room kill a man in the next room? That 
is the problem I have been working at for 
an hour. And I believe I have solved it. 
Listen. Between these rooms is a solid 
wooden partition with no door in it—no 
passageway of any kind. Yet the man in 
there is dead, we’re sure of that. The pis- 
tol was here, the bullet went there—some- 
how. How did it go there? Think!” 

The detective paused and looked fixedly 
at the wall near the heavy sideboard. 
Tignol, half fascinated, stared at the same 
spot, and then as a new idea took form in 
his brain he blurted out: “ You mean it 
went through the wall?” 

“Ts there any other way?” 

The old man laid a perplexed forefinger 
along his illuminated nose. “ But there is 
no hole—through the wall,” he muttered. 

“There is either a hole or a miracle. 
And between the two, I conclude that 
there is a hole which we haven’t found 
yet.” 

“Tt might be back of that sideboard.” 

But M. Paul disagreed. “ No man as 
clever as this fellow would have moved a 
heavy piece covered with plates and 
glasses. Besides, if the sideboard had been 
moved, there would be marks on the 
floor and there are none. Now you under- 
stand why I’m interested in that Japanese 
print.” 

Tignol sprang to his feet, then checked 
himself with a half-ashamed smile. 

“You’re mocking me, you’ve looked be- 
hind the picture.” 

Coquenil shook his head _ solemnly. 
“On my honor I have not been near the 
picture, I know nothing about the picture, 
but, unless there is some flaw in my reason- 
in ” 


” 


“T’ll give my tongue to the cats to eat!” 
burst out the other, “if ever I saw a man 
lie on a sofa and blow blue circles in the 
air and spin pretty theories about what is 
back of a picture when 

“When what?” 
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“When all he had to do for proof was 
to reach over and—and lift the darn thing 
off its nail.” 

Coquenil smiled. “I’ve thought of 
that,” he drawled, “but I like the sus- 
pense. Half the charm of life is in sus- 
pense, Papa Tignol. However, you have 
a practical mind, so go ahead, lift it off.” 

The old man did not wait for a second 
bidding, he stepped forward quickly and 
took down the picture. 

“Tonnere de Dieu!” he cried. 
true! There are two holes.” 

Sure enough, against the white wall 
stood out not one but two black holes about 
an inch in diameter and something less 
than three inches apart. Around the left 
hole, which was close to the sideboard, 
were black dots sprinkled over the painted 
woodwork like grains of pepper. 

“ Powder marks!” muttered Coquenil, 
examining the hole. “ He fired at close 
range as Martinez looked into this room 
from the other side. Poor chap! That’s 
how he was shot in the eye.” Papa Tig- 
nol watched him with unqualified disgust. 

“ Asses! Idiots! That’s what we are,” 
muttered the old man. “ For half an hour 
we were in that room, Gibelin and I, and 
we never found those holes.” 

“They were covered by the sofa hang- 
ings.” 

““I know; we shook those hangings, we 
pressed against them, we did everything 
but look behind them. See here, did you 
look behind them?” 

“No, but I saw something on the floor 
that gave me an idea.” 

“ Ah, what was that?” 

“Some yellowish dust. I picked up a 
little of it. There.” He unfolded a paper 
and showed a few grains of coarse brown- 
ish powder. “ You see there are only board 
partitions between these rooms, the boards 
are about an inch thick, so a sharp auger 
would make the holes quickly. But there 
would be dust and chips.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Well, this is some of the dust. The 
woman probably threw the chips out of the 
window.” 

“The woman?” 

Coquenil nodded. 


“ It’s 


“She helped Mar- 

tinez while he bored the holes.” 
Tignol listened in amazement. 

think Martinez bored those holes?” 


“You 
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“Undoubtedly. The spirals from the 
auger blade inside the holes show plainly 
that the boring was done from Number 
Six toward Number Seven. Take the 
glass and see for yourself.” 

Tignol took the glass and studied the 
hole. Then he turned, shaking his head. 
“'You’re a fine detective, M. Paul, but I 
was a carpenter for six years before I went 
on the force and I know more about auger 
holes than you do. I say you can’t be sure 
which side of the wall this hole was bored 
from. You talk about spirals, but there’s 
no sense in that. They’re the same either 
way. You might tell by the chipping, but 
this is hard wood covered with thick 
enamel, so there’s apt to be no chipping. 
Anyhow, there’s none here. We'll see on 
the other side.” 

“ All right, we'll see,” consented Co- 
quenil, and they went into Number Six. 

The old man drew back the sofa hang- 
ings and exposed two holes exactly like the 
others—in fact, the same holes. “ You 
see,” he went on, “the edges are clean, 
without a sign of chipping. There is no 
more reason to say that these holes were 
bored this side than from that.” 

M. Paul made no reply, but going to the 
sofa he knelt down by it, and using his 
glass, proceeded to go over its surface with 
infinite care. 

“Turn up all the lights,” he said. 
“"That’s better,” and he continued his 
search. “ Ah!” he cried presently. “ You 
think there is no reason to say the holes 
were bored from this side. I'll give you a 
reason. Take this piece of white paper and 
make me prints of his boot heels.” He 
pointed to the body. ‘‘ Take the whole heel 
carefully, then the other one, get the nail 
marks, everything. That’s right. Now 
cut out the prints. Good! Now look here. 
Kneel down. ‘Take the glass. There on 
the yellow satin, by the tail of that silver 
bird. Do you see? Now compare the heel 
prints.” 

Papa Tignol knelt down as directed and 
examined the sofa seat, which was covered 
with a piece of Chinese embroidery. 

“ Sapristi! You’re a magician!” he 
cried in great excitement. 

“No,” replied Coquenil, “ it’s perfectly 
simple. These holes in the wall are five 
feet above the floor. And I’m enough of 
a carpenter, Papa Tignol,” he smiled, “ to 
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know that a man cannot work an auger 
at that height without standing on some- 
thing. And here was the very thing for 
him to stand on, a sofa just in place. So, 
if Martinez bored these holes, he stood on 
this sofa to do it, and, in that case, the 
marks of his heels must have remained on 
the delicate satin. And here they are.” 

“ But tell me, why did Martinez do it?” 

Coquenil’s face darkened. “ Ah, that’s 
the question. We'll know that when we 
talk to the woman.” 

The old man leaned forward eagerly: 
“Why do you think the woman helped 
him?” 

“Somebody helped him or the chips 
would still be there, somebody held back 
those hangings while he worked the auger, 
and somebody carried the auger away.” 

Tignol pondered this a moment, and 
then, his face brightening: “ Hah! I see! 
The sofa hangings were held back when 
the shot came, then they fell into place and 
covered the holes?” 

“That’s it,” replied the detective ab- 
sently. . 

‘And the man in Number Seven, the 
murderer, lifted that picture from its nail 
before shooting and then put it back on the 
nail after shooting?” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed M. Paul. 

“Then this man must have known that 
the billiard player was going to bore these 
holes,” went on Papa Tignol half to him- 
self. “He must have been waiting in 
Number: Seven, he must have stood there 
with his pistol ready while the holes were 
coming through, he must have let Mar- 
tinez finish one hole and then bore the 
other, he must have kept Number Seven 
dark so they couldn’t see him r 

“A good point, that,” approved Co- 
quenil, paying attention. “He certainly 
kept Number Seven dark.” 

“And he probably looked into Number 
Six through the first hole while Martinez 
was boring the second. I suppose you can 
tell which of the two holes was bored 
first?” chuckled Tignol. 

M. Paul started, paused in a flash of 
thought, and then with sudden eagerness: 
“T see, that’s it!” ~ 

“What’s it?” gasped the other. 

“He bored this hole first,” said Co- 
quenil rapidly, “it’s the right-hand one 
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when you’re in this room, the left-hand one 
when you’re in Number Seven. As you 
say, the murderer looked through the first 
hole while he waited for the second to be 
bored; so, naturally, he fired through the 
hole where his eye was. That was his 
first great mistake.” 

Tignol screwed up his face in perplexity. 
“What difference does it make which hole 
the man fired through so long as he shot 
straight and got away?” 

“What difference? Just this difference, 
that, by firing through the left-hand hole, 
he has given us precious evidence against 
him.” 

“ How?” 

“Come back into the other room and 
I'll show you.” And, when they had re- 
turned to Number Seven, he continued: 
“Take the pistol. Pretend you are the 
murderer. You've been waiting your mo- 
ment, holding your breath on one side of 
the wall while the auger grinds through 
from the other. The first hole is finished. 
You see the gimlet point of the auger as 
it comes through the second, now the wood 
breaks and a length of turning steel shoves 
toward you. You grip your pistol and 
look through the left-hand hole, you see 
the woman holding back the curtains, you 
see Martinez draw out the auger from the 
right-hand hole and lay it down. Now 
he leans forward, pressing his face to the 
completed eye-holes; you see the whites of 
his eyes not three inches away. Quick! 
Pistol up! Ready to fire! No, no, 
through the left-hand hole where he 
fired.” 

“ Sacré matin!” muttered Tignol, “ it’s 
awkward aiming through this left-hand 
hole.” 

“ Ah!” said the detective. 
awkward?” 

“ Because it’s too near the sideboard. I 
can’t get my eye there to sight along the 
pistol barrel.” 

“You mean your right eye?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Could you get your left eye there?” 

“Yes, but if I aimed with my left eye 
I’d have to fire with my left hand, and I 
couldn’t hit a cow that way.” 

Coquenil looked at ‘Tignol steadily. 
“You could if you were a left-handed 


” 


man. 


“ Why is it 


(To be continued.) 





AGATHA’S APRON 


By UNA HUDSON 


I 


P= I was the first time in 

Mm an acquaintanceship dating 

from the days when they 

both wore pinafores and 

made mud pies together 

that Mrs. Jack Deming 

had ever seen Jimmy Far- 

raday in the least embarrassed or ill at 
ease. 

Now he was both. He sat on the edge 
of his chair and nervously fingered the 
paper-wrapped package laid across his 
knees. 

“Tf it’s a present for me, Jimmy,” said 
Mrs. Jack at last, “I think you may give 
it to me; Jack won’t care.” 

Jimmy laughed and began to undo the 
string. He understood Mrs. Jack per- 
fectly. 

With mounting curiosity she saw him 
unroll a foam of embroidery and fine white 
lawn that, being shaken out, resolved itself 
into a garment distinctly feminine. 

Mrs. Jack reached out eager hands. “O 
Jimmy,” she cried, “ what a perfect love 
of an apron! I never saw anything like it. 
Where on earth did you find it?” 

“What does it make you think of?” 
Jimmy demanded, ignoring the question. 

Mrs. Jack drew a deep breath. Her 
eyes shone. 

“Love and service, Jimmy,” she said 
softly. “Real love, and service because 
one loves.” 

Jimmy nodded. “ Yes,” he said, “ that 
was what I thought. ‘And if it makes you 
feel like that, too——” 

“ Jimmy,” broke in Mrs. Jack, “ only a 
poet or a man in love would have bought 
that apron. Now I know you're not a 
poet. So——” 


“Yes,” Jimmy admitted raptly. “ Aga- 
tha Dean. I bought the apron for her.” 

“That apron and Agatha Dean!” 
gasped Mrs. Jack. “ Jimmy, you must be 
crazy! Why, Agatha writes; she hasn’t a 
thought beyond her stories. It’s a career 
Agatha wants, not an apron. What you 
want, Jimmy, is a homey little body—some 
one you can pet and take care of; some one 
who'll love you hard, Jimmy, and—and 
live up to that apron.” 

“Agatha’s just that,” Jimmy insisted, 
“only she doesn’t know it—yet.” 

“Jimmy,” Mrs. Jack earnestly protested, 
“you take my word for it, Agatha Dean 
will not appreciate that apron at all; she 
won’t understand it. Give it to me, Jim- 
my; do! It looks just the way I feel 
toward Jack; I want to wear it for him.” 

“TI can’t,” Jimmy objected. “It’s for 
Agatha.” 

“ Jimmy,” Mrs. Jack was begging quite 
shamelessly, “ at least let me copy it; I can 
make one just like it.” 

“T’m sorry,” Jimmy refused, “ but it’s 
Agatha’s, and there mustn’t be another one 
like it.” 

“Very well, Jimmy.” Mrs. Jack yield- 
ed gracefully because she understood. She 
folded the apron carefully and handed it 
back with a regretful sigh. 

“But I want you to give it to her,” 
said Jimmy, at last revealing the real rea- 
son for his call. ‘She couldn’t take it 
from me, of course.” 

“She'll think me quite crazy,” protested 
Mrs. Jack. ‘“‘ And what earthly excuse 
can I offer for givipg it? It isn’t Christ- 
mas or a birthday or anything, you know.” 

“Oh, just tell her the apron reminded 
you of her and so you sent it,” Jimmy ad- 
vised brilliantly. 

“ Jimmy ”—Mrs. Jack was convulsed 
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with laughter—‘“ I take back what I said; 
perhaps Agatha’s the one for you, after all; 
you do need a guardian. Mercy! Don’t 
wad it up like that! And in that horrid 
coarse brown paper, too! If I’m to send 
it, at least it shall be properly wrapped.” 

She hunted up fine white tissue paper 
and some narrow scarlet ribbon; but she 
balked at the note. 

“TI couldn’t, you know, Jimmy,” she 
protested, “tell a tarradiddle like that. 
I'll just enclose my card. Shall I mail it, 
or send it by messenger, or what?” 

“Give it to me,” said Jimmy. “I'll 
have a messenger take it up. I want to 
be there, you know, when it’s delivered. 
I’m going to call on Agatha now,” he ex- 
plained. 

He took the package and reached for 
his hat. 

“You’ve been awfully good about it, 
Mrs. Jack,” he said, “and I’m no end 
grateful.” 

Mrs. Jack accompanied him to the front 
door. As he went down the steps he was 
whistling softly. With her head-on one 
side she listened and caught the air—it was 
the wedding march from Lohengrin. 


II 


Not being a mind reader, Jimmy Farra- 
day could not know that a new plot was 
seething in Agatha’s brain and that her fin- 
gers fairly itched for a pencil; and Agatha 
was too polite to tell him. 

So he sat down and began to talk cheer- 
ful nothings the while he waited for his 
messenger boy. He tried not to look ex- 
pectant when the bell rang, and hoped his 
manner was properly detached and disin- 
terested when the maid brought in a fa- 
miliar tissue-wrapped parcel. 

Agatha laid it on the table and went on 
with the conversation. 

“Haven’t you any natural curiosity?” 
Jimmy wanted to know. 

“Not so much, I think, as you have,” 
Agatha flashed back at him. But she 
laughed and began to untie the scarlet 
ribbon. 

“Now, why,” she demanded, in a puz- 
zled sort of way, when she had brought to 
light both apron and card, “ should she be 
sending me that? It isn’t Christmas or a 
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birthday, and, anyway, we never exchange 
gifts.” 

“Who is ‘she’?” demanded Jimmy, 
feeling that when he took to civil engineer- 
ing a talented actor was lost to the world. 

“Mrs. Jack Deming,” Agatha explained, 
quite unnecessarily, had she but known it. 
“It’s an apron,” she further informed him, 
also unnecessarily. 

Jimmy leaned over and meditatively fin- 
gered the embroidery. 

“It seems a pretty one,” he ventured. 

“Why, yes,” said Agatha, “as aprons 
go, I should say it was an uncommonly nice 
one. I know that’s good embroidery; but 
I’d rather have it in a shirtwaist.” 

“But it looks nice on the apron,” Jimmy 
insisted. He took it from Agatha and 
spread it across his knees. 

“What does it make you think of?” he 
inquired hopefully. 

“Of a lunatic asylum for Mrs. Jack,” 
Agatha returned promptly. 

“Great Scott!” Jimmy gasped, rather 
taken aback. “ But why?” 

“An apron for me!” said Agatha, toss- 
ing it onto the table. “ Why, an apron’s 
a badge of servitude. Only nurses and 
cooks have any use for aprons.” 

“Mrs. Jack wears them sometimes,” 
Jimmy ventured. 

“Yes, when she’s fussing over her chaf- 
ing dish, or when it’s cook’s afternoon off.” 

“1 like an apron myself,” Jimmy stated. 
“That is, a nice apron like that one.” 

Agatha looked at him curiously. ‘“‘ What's 
come over you, Jimmy?” she wanted to 
know. “I begin to think you and Mrs. 
Jack must be two of a kind. If you want 
that apron for your best girl, Jimmy, for 
Heaven’s sake take it and give it to her.” 

“T haven’t any ‘ best girl,’” Jimmy con- 
fessed sadly. “I’d like to have, but she 
won't have me.” 

“Have you asked her?” Agatha de- 
manded practically. 

“ce No.” 

“Then how do you know she won’t have 
you?” 

“Would you have me?” 

“ Goodness, no!” 

“Then why should you suppose that 
what isn’t good enough for you would do 
for some other girl?” 

“It isn’t a question of ‘ good enough,’ ” 
Agatha explained patiently. “I’m sure 
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any girl who really wanted a husband 
would be glad enough to get you. But, 
you see, I don’t want a husband; I’m not 
the marrying kind.” 

“‘ But perhaps you are,” Jimmy suggested 
mildly; “ only you don’t know it yet.” 

Agatha opened her lips for an emphatic 
denial, but Jimmy forestalled her by a 
question. 

“Are you going to wear the apron?” 
he wanted to know. 

“TI am not.” Agatha’s answer was both 
prompt and emphatic. “I’m going to have 
it made into a shirtwaist. It’s a shame to 
waste such lovely embroidery, and so much 
of it.” 


III 


But Agatha did not have the apron made 
into a shirtwaist. “Twice she took it out, 
fully intending to carry it to her dress- 
maker’s, and twice, for no reason at all, 
she put it back in the drawer. 

Finally she went to call on Mrs. 
Deming. 

“Mrs. Jack,” she said, going straight to 
the point, “ that apron you sent me is get- 
ting on my nerves. What use could you 
possibly have thought I would ever have 
for it?” 

“No use at all,” returned Mrs. Jack 
with frankness, watching Agatha. 

“Then, why on earth,” demanded the 
amazed Agatha, “ did you send it to me?” 

“* Because Jimmy Farraday asked me to.” 

“ Jimmy Farraday! What has he to do 
with it?” 

“ Agatha Dent,” said Mrs. Jack severe- 
ly, “I’m ashamed of you! And you a 
story writer, too! If one look at that 
apron doesn’t tell you, then I guess you’d 
better ask Jimmy.” 

Which Agatha did. 

“T want you to marry me, Agatha,” said 
Jimmy bluntly. 

“But what has the apron to do with 
it?’ demanded poor, puzzled Agatha. 

“ Everything,” said Jimmy earnestly. 

“ Jimmy,” said Agatha, trying to treat 
the matter lightly, “the novelty of your 
proposal certainly appeals to me. If r 

“TI love you!” said Jimmy tensely. 
“ Agatha Dent, I love you, and you don’t 
love me—yet. When you know what that 
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apron means you'll love me—or some other 
man. Oh, I know ”—in answer to her lit- 
tle gesture of protest—“ you think you 
don’t want love. But, perhaps, Agatha, 
some day you'll find that you do. And if 


I’m the man—I won’t bother you in the 
meantime; I won’t refer to this again— 
but if I’m the man, Agatha, will you tell 
me?” 

“Why, yes,” said Agatha slowly, “I 
think I can promise that, Jimmy.” 


IV 


For an hour Agatha had wrestled vainly 
with a heroine who insisted upon being 
clothed, most unfitly, in an apron, and a 
hero who liked aprons and said so. 

At last she flung down her pencil in 
disgust. 

“T’d like,” she said viciously, “to tie 
that apron about Jimmy Farraday’s neck 
and choke him.” 

Then she went upstairs and took the 
apron out of the drawer. She tied it on 
and stood before the glass. In some subtle 
fashion the apron clashed with the gown 
she was wearing. She jerked it off and 
flung it on the bed. 

“T’ll take it to Celeste,” she decided 
angrily, “and have it made into a shirt- 
waist, and be done with it.” 

Celeste was a little Frenchwoman who 
had been a lady’s maid, but who now 
sewed for a favored few. 

She fell upon the apron with a little cry 
of admiration. Agatha waited till her first 
rapture had spent itself. Then, to her 
great disgust, she heard herself saying: 
“Celeste, I want a gown to wear with 
that apron. And you need not consider 
expense.” 

The little Frenchwoman shrugged her 
shoulders and spread her palms in a queer, 
deprecating gesture. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she cried. “ With you 
of America it ees like that always. It ees 
money, money, and then more money. It 
ees not money will make a gown for that 
so charming apron. Mais, non. A leetle 
of the head, and much of the heart, and a 
trifle of pink lawn, and behold it ees done!” 

Agatha gasped. 

“Celeste,” she demanded 


suddenly, 
“were you ever in love?” 
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The effect of the question staggered 
Agatha. 

The volatile little Frenchwoman turned 
quite white and dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she moaned. “ It ees so 
long ago, and yet I cannot forget, not ever 
can I forget!” “ 

She was crying now, and between her 
sobs she explained. 

““My Alphonse,” she said, “ we were to 
have been married, but he die, and I am 
left alone. That little apron of mademoi- 
selle, it makes me to think of Alphonse.” 

She dried her eyes and stood up. 

“T ask a thousand pardons,” she said, 
in a voice that still shook, in spite of her 
efforts to control it. “The gown of 
mademoiselle, in three days it shall be 
done.” 

Celeste was as good as her word. In 
three days the gown came home. It was 


swathed in tissue paper and smelled faintly 
of orris. 

Agatha looked at it in wonder, it was so 
simple, yet so perfect and so different from 
anything she had ever before worn. 

She slipped it on, and her wonder grew. 


Clearly the little French dressmaker who 
sewed for her daily bread possessed some 
secret of living of which she, Agatha, was 
ignorant. And whatever it was, Mrs. Jack 
Deming knew it, too. That senseless apron 
had appealed to her just as it had to 
Celeste. She had wanted to wear it for 
her Jack. 

In deep disgust Agatha hung up the pink 
dress in her closet. She had acquired a 
perfectly useless frock and was no nearer 
to an understanding of the apron than she 
had been before. 

Then she went downstairs, where she 
found a long brown, self-addressed envelope 
lying on the hall table. 

Folded in the manuscript it contained 
was an editorial communication. From it 
Agatha gathered that that particular editor 
believed in the shoemaker sticking to his 
last, and that he thought Agatha had 
better leave the writing of love stories 
to some one who knew more about it 
than she did. Sadly Agatha dropped her 
despised and rejected story into the waste 
basket. She had not the heart to send it 
elsewhere, for she feared that the editor 
was right. 
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“It will be a big thing,” said Jimmy 
Farraday, “ the biggest thing I’ve ever seen 
yet, and I’m to have entire charge of the 
work.” 

“ But South America,” objected Agatha 
rather faintly, “is such a long way off.” 

“It’s a chance such as comes to a chap 
but once in a lifetime,” contended Jimmy 
Farraday. “And, besides, there’s really 
nothing to keep me here, you know,” he 
ended rather dismally. 

“Then,” said Agatha, “ yuu’ve definitely 
decided to go?” 

“Ta.” 

He would not wait for the cup of tea 
she wanted to make for him, because, he 
said, he was pressed for time. He would 
sail in a week, and meantime there was 
much to be done. 

That night Agatha lay long awake. She 
was trying to determine what her world 
would be like with Jimmy Farraday taken 
out of it. Somehow it had never occurred 
to her that Jimmy could go out of her life. 
She had accepted him just as she had the 
sunshine and the flowers in spring and the 
little new green leaves on the trees, and all 
the other things that went to make her 
life pleasant. 

She would miss Jimmy; oh, yes, she was 
very sure indeed that she would miss Jim- 
my. Who understood her many moods as 
did Jimmy—kind, patient, thoughtful Jim- 
my? Who else would trouble to send her 
her favorite flowers, or to see always that 
the best in music and literature came her 
way? What would life be without Jimmy’s 
unobtrusive but, none the less, very real 
care of her? 

Quite suddenly Agatha turned her face 
to her pillow and began to cry. Her world 
had all gone wrong. 

Toward morning she fell asleep, but 
only to dream that she saw Jimmy stand- 
ing on the deck of the steamer that was to 
take him to South America. But Jimmy 
was not alone. A girl was beside him—a 
girl who wore an apron and seemed to like 
it. And the girl and Jimmy were so ab- 
sorbed in each other that neither of them 
saw Agatha, who was standing on the 
shore and trying vainly to attract their 
attention. 

Fierce, hot jealousy—an emotion hitherto 
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unknown to Agatha—tore at her heart. 
So real was it that it woke her up. 

It lacked quite an hour of her usual ris- 
ing time, but she got up and began a fran- 
tic search through her bureau drawers. At 
length she pulled out what she wanted— 
Jimmy’s apron that she had done her best 
to mislay and forget. 

Her tears rained down on its white folds 
and blistered the dainty lawn. At last she 
knew what the apron stood for. 


VI 


Agatha stood before the telephone and 
clutched the receiver with a shaking hand. 
Central was very long in making the con- 
nection. Perhaps Jimmy was not there at 
all. He might be ill, or out of town, or 
—well, almost anything. 

And then: “ Hello! ” came to her faintly. 
It was Jimmy speaking. As if she could 
possibly mistake any other voice for his! 

“It’s Agatha,” she said, trying hard to 
speak quite naturally. “ And I want you 
to come up at once. Oh, I know you’re 
busy, but it’s very important, and—and 
please come!” 

“Why, of course I'll come.” ‘The voice 
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was kind and reassuring, but then it could 
not have been anything else, for was it not 
Jimmy’s voice? 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” 

Jimmy Farraday could hardly believe his 
ears. Indeed, he would have asked her to 
repeat that, but Agatha had already hung 
up the receiver and was on her way to 
the front door, that she might open it so 
soon as ever Jimmy should set foot on the 
porch, 

Something of yielding, something of sur- 
render Jimmy certainly expected, but even 
so he was all unprepared for the bundle of 
pink lawn that hurled itself into his arms 
and clutched him firmly. 

“Oh, you may go to South America if 
you want to,” said a voice that was half 
smothered against his coat collar, “ but, 
Jimmy Farraday, you’ve got to take me 
along. And see, Jimmy, I have on your 
apron. I know what it means now, dear, 
and I’m going to wear it for you—always, 
Jimmy.” 

Jimmy Farraday did not answer in 
words, because where his voice should have 
been there was only a lump. But his arms 
tightened about the pink-clad figure, and his 
lips had found hers. And both understood 
and were satisfied. 


AN APRIL LOVE SONG 


By CHARLOTTE WILSON 


HROUGH happy whisper of the rain among the shining trees, 
I hear my lady where she dreams above the ivory keys. 

Oh, whiter than the ivory and lighter than the rain, 

Her fingers scatter flowers, for me to gather up again. 


O golden daffodils of sound! 


O floating fairy wings! 


Fall softly through the falling rain: for hark, my lady sings! 


She sings, and little dreams of me across the narrow street, 
Behind the honeysuckle vines that screen the window seat. 

A cardinal, with swelling heart, high in the cherry tree, 
Extols the lovely world, and drops his challenge down to me: 
But all the souls of singing birds of all the vanished Springs 
Are prisoned in the slender throat that ripples as she sings. 


See where the spire has pricked the clouds, and left a rift of blue! 
And how, like prisoned joy, the sun comes swiftly laughing through! 
Oh, I have followed April’s call as the south wind followeth, 

And April’s wooer have I been since first I drew my breath— 

But never knew the heart of her, nor read her secret plain, 

Until her spirit found a Voice and floated through the rain! 





I GAE DOON THE DOONE DUNE 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER FROM R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
““LORNA DOONE”’ 


BELIEVE it was Epiph- 
any morning, or some- 
where about that period, 
with Lorna locked into 
the terrible Doone Glen 
by the great snow that 
had never ceased for 
three days and nights, and all the earth 
filled and the topmost hedges covered, 
when I was in the kitchen thawing my 
goose-grease (being subject, I suppose, to 
croup at night), and wondering how she 
fared, my sweet Lorna, at the hands of 
Carver Doone and those other rascally 
Doones, now that the snow prevented me 
entering their valley, for had I attempted 
it I should have been engulfed and lost 
in the snow, as I am always getting lost in 
these great sentences of mine (for I am in- 
deed but a simple fellow, despite my six 
feet seven and enormous strength), and I 
mourning that I could not take Lorna a 
mince pie and a few eggs, when Lizzie ran 
into the kitchen to me. 

“You great fool, John Ridd,” she said, 
being always a pert little creature and too 
much given to bookish reading, as I thought 
and do still think; “ you great fool, John,” 
she said, “what a pity you never read, 
John!” 

Now I would fain have boxed her ears, 
it not being the custom for honest farmer- 
men to read books in the Exmoor country 
in the year 1690, but she made care not to 
approach too nigh. 

“Now, John,” she said, knowing where- 
of I was thinking, “ think of poor Lorna, 
with never a pie, perhaps, nor an egg, and 
I almost frozen in bed last night; and An- 


nie like an icicle. Now, will you listen to 
climates ten times worse than this, John?” 

Then she told me all she had read re- 
garding the Arctic regions, as they call 
some places a long way to the north, where 
the great bear lies across the heavens, and 
no sun is up for whole months at a time, 
and yet where people will go exploring, out 
of pure contradiction and love of being 
frozen—that there they always had such 
winters as we were having now. But what 
most caught my attention (simple as I may 
be) was that the people there (although the 
snow was fifty feet deep, and all their 
breath fell behind them frozen, like logs of 
wood) managed to get along and make 
their journeys, by a little cleverness, for 


“Their breath fell behind them frozen, 
like logs of wood.” 
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they contrived a way to glide like a flake 
atop of the snow, with a sort of boat on 
each foot. And this was the first I had 
ever heard of such a thing, but Lizzie told 
me how these foot boats were made, as well 
as she could remember it; very strong and 
very light, of ribs with skin across them, 
five feet long and one foot wide, and 
turned up at each end as a canoe is. 
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“TI gave him a gentle push.” 


Never had an honest farmer of Exmoor, 
whose business is sheep, thought upon such 
things as these snowshoes, but upon that 
hint from Lizzie (for I am but a simple 
fellow) and with old John Fry to aid me, 
I set upon building for myself and John 
Fry each a pair of strong, light snowshoes. 
Seven feet long and one foot wide I 
counted to be great enough for old John 
Fry, he being but an ordinary man, but I 
would not trust my great body upon any 
such, and soon made myself a pair, framed 
with ash and ribbed of withy, with half 
tanned calfskin stretched across, and an 
inner sole to support the feet, twelve feet 
long and of a width of two feet. 

“Merzy o’ God!” cried old John, when 
he saw these snowshoes complete and I at 
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last told him what I meant to do with 
them; “watt a vule thee must be then, 
Jan, and myzell no better. Go zober, lad, 
go zober!” 

In vain did I explain to him how the 
Arctic men glide like a flake atop of the 
snow, and tried to give him some part of 
the enthusiasm with which I was filled. 

“It baint to raison, Jan,” he declared 
with a wry face; “but it baint for me to 
argify. If thee wants to goo, goo then. 
Jan Vry wants none o’ thiccy znow- 
shoon.” 

“Hold thy tongue, John Fry,” I said. 
“ Go I will, and go you must, for my poor 
Lorna may be being murdered, and I must 
take her a mince pie and a dozen good 
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eggs, so gird your snowshoes on thy feet 
and we will be off.” 

Thereupon I rubbed my legs well with 
neatsfoot oil, and attached the snowshoes 
to my feet, and took in one hand my staff, 
and in the other the mince pie that Annie 
had made, and that I had kept since 
Twelfth-day for Lorna, and under my arm 
a great loaf of brown bread, hollowed out 
and filled with a dozen eggs. But as for 
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“* With the wind in this quarter we will make the Doone Glen before the thaw, Fobn Fry.’” 


John Fry, he carried but his staff and his 
blunderbuss, for never would he have ven- 
tured near Doone Glen without that lat- 
ter, well loaded with nails, screws, and bits 
of broken crockery, rammed down atop of 
a good fat charge of powder. But now 
that I had the snowshoes on my feet I 
found great trouble, as one must whose 
toes turn in, be it ever so little, for which- 
ever foot I put down first I found the 
other snowshoe standing atop of it, like 
one ladder laid across another, so that in 
whatever direction I stepped I fell over in 
that direction, and indeed often I found 
John Fry and me with all our four snow- 
shoes standing one on the other and our- 
selves toppling hither and yon into vari- 
ous parts of the barnyard. 

However (albeit I am but a simple fel- 
low) I guessed rightly enough that the 
bare ground of the barnyard was no place 
to wear snowshoes, which are meant to 
glide like a flake atop of the snow. Now 
I was sorely put to it to know how to get 
atop the snow, for I had cleared good 
paths all about the house and barns, with 
tunnels in places, and the sides of the paths 
were like great walls of snow, and how 


to climb these walls with fifteen feet of 
pigeon-toed snowshoes on my feet and a 
staff and a mince pie, and a dozen raw 
eggs in my hands, gave me worry, until I 
thought of going to the upper floor of the 
barn, which was not much more than on 
a level with the snow, and I should never 
have thought of this (being but a simple 
fellow) had I not happened to think of it. 

Therefore I went up into the barn, with 
John Fry snugly tucked under my arm 
(for he seemed strangely reluctant to set 
out upon this journey), and when I threw 
open the hay door the great spread of snow 
lay below us ready to be glided over like 
a flake. 

I thereupon bade John Fry to step out 
and glide, but he hung back until I gave 
him a gentle push in the back of the neck 
with my staff, whereupon he descended to 
the snow like a bird. I say like a bird, for 
whether it was because I pushed his head 
first (being but a simple fellow), or 
whether it was that the snowshoes, being 
the lightest part of him, naturally arose to 
the top, he went flying, with his great 
snowshoes beating the air like the wings of 
a bird, and fell head first into the great 
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depth of snow, so that I thought I had 
seen the last of good John Fry. But in 
this I was mistaken, for when the whole 
of him was gone but the snowshoes and 
they reached the surface of the snow, they 
stopped there, being so built as not to 
sink into it, but stayed atop of it like a 
cork atop of the water. With this I was 
delighted, for it proved indeed that there 
was something in Lizzie’s idea of snow- 
shoes. 

As I looked John Fry began to kick, as 
a man will when he is head down in a 
snow bank, and I observed that each kick 
was like to a step forward, carrying him in 
the direction of Doone Glen, albeit upside 
down and siowly, all of him being beneath 
the snow but the snowshoes. Whereupon 
I was mightily pleased, for he was, when 
right side up, an endless chatterer, and so 
long as I must take him with me I pre- 
ferred him upside down. 

Now, I am but a simple fellow, but I 
conceived that the position taken by John 
Fry was not the proper one in which to 
glide like a flake atop of the snow, and I 
resolved to take a different position, and 
upright, with the snowshoes at the bot- 
tom, and thinking of Lorna the while, I 
stepped from the hay door. 

I see now that I should not have been 
standing on the fore rigging of my right 
snowshoe when I made that step, for I 
made the descent in the form of one fourth 
of a circle, my head leading the way, and 
the snowshoes bringing up the rear, and 
in this manner I continued down into the 
snow until my snowshoes lay flat atop of 
the snow. 

Now, there may be many things to do in 
such case, but I am but a simple fellow, 
and my mouth was full of snow, and as 
none of the many things came to my mind, 
except to kick, I kicked. At first I kicked 
with a sort of wild tumultuousness, merely 
to accomplish the act of kicking and to re- 
lieve my soul, but I soon saw that I was 
moving through the snow, and I regulated 
my legs to an even, systematic kick that 
carried me well forward at each kick, and 
therein I was wiser than John Fry, who 
was kicking in a catch-as-catch-can man- 
ner or, as I may say, trying to get in as 
many kicks per minute as possible, which is 
poor policy in a long-distance race. And 
in this I was borne out by the fact, for I 
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soon heard the muffled sound of a voice 
cursing as only John Fry can curse, and 
I knew he was traveling in the same direc- 
tion, albeit on a course a little to the south- 
east, and by kicking a little harder with 
the left leg and backing water with the 
right I soon came upon him. 

“ John Fry?” I said, as I reached him. 

“ Raight ’ere, oopzaide doon, and raight 
glad t’zee ye, lad, tho’ I baint able t’zee 
ye at all,” he said. “ Fash me, ’tis zo 
hard trarvelin’ oopzaide doon I was in 
doubt ’twas the raight way t’ trarvel wuth 
znowshoon. Do thee trarvel oopzaide 
doon, lad?” 

“T do, John Fry,” I said, for it was not 
proper that I should let him, who was but 
an underling, know I was not traveling as 
I wished. ‘And with the wind in this 
quarter we will make the Doone Glen be- 
fore the thaw, John Fry.” 

“ Merzy o’ God, Jan,” he cried, “ ye’ll 
no gae doon th’ Doone dune oopzaide 
doon, wull ye? Vamous job this ’ere! 


“ohn Fry fired full at me.” 
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Veel laike a ztern-w’eel zteamboat, lad, 
if siccy thing invented yet, but ut baint, zo 
don’t knaw whut I veel laike. Not t’ zay 
ztern-w’eel zteamboats trarvel oopzaide 
doon, Jan.” 

“Save your breath, John Fry,” I said 
sharply, “and take hold of my staff, and 
I will take the lead.” 

With that we were under way again, 
and made good speed, though, in truth, to 
anyone looking down from above it would 
have been a curious sight to see my great 
snowshoes kicking along over the surface of 
the snow with John Fry’s smaller ones 
flopping along behind them, twenty strokes 
to the minute. Nor would I cast ridicule 
upon John Fry, for often during that jour- 
ney I envied him his smaller stature, when 
we came to shallow places in the snow and 
my head dragged along the ground or 
grazed the tops of stumps. ‘There was one 


great stretch where my head bumped bot- 
tom at every kick, as if I were hopping 
along on my head, while John Fry, being 
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“It had saved my life.” 
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of lesser draught, sailed with an even keel 
above all. 

We were thus proceeding with good 
speed, myself a staff-length in advance, but 
with John Fry beginning to show weari- 
ness in his legs, when my face came briskly 
in contact with some hard, rough object, 
taking the skin off my nose. By rubbing 
my face against it I judged it to be a siza- 
ble tree, and I deemed it well to mount it 
and take an observation, and I wrapped my 
legs about it, with an intent to thus shin up 
it. Now, I had never in my life shinned 
up a tree upside down, and it cannot be 
done without the use of hands, as I soon 
discovered, but when I tried to unwrap my 
legs from around it I found I could not, 
the toes of my snowshoes being locked to- 
gether. Then I was fain to believe I must 
remain there until spring, with my staff in 
one hand and the mince pie in the other, 
and the loaf of fresh eggs under my arm, 
and I was thankful indeed I had brought 
the mince pie and the eggs. For I saw, 
clearly enough, although I may be but a 
simple fellow, that when the eggs and pie 
were gone I would have my hands free, 
and could then climb the tree, but that, 
had I not brought the eggs and pie I should 
have starved before I had eaten them and 
freed my hands. 

I was hanging thus, and just lowering 
the pie to the neighborhood of my mouth, 
when John Fry kicked up alongside, and I 
explained the precarious position in which 
I found myself. 

“ Doon’t ’e be a vule, Jan Ridd,” he said 
(words for which I trounced him well 
when all these dangers were over). “ Wutt 
be "bout, lad? God’s zake, want break 
thee teeth? Doon’t ’e bite siccy pie; hand 
ut me, Jan!” 

And I did as he told me, for I knew well 
that eggs and pies meet to be taken upon 
such adventures must be, indeed, strong, 
durable ones, and not such as men should 
venture their teeth upon. I handed him 
the eggs and the pie and my staff and 
shinned up the tree as well as might be, 
with small adventure except the getting of 
my snowshoes tangled in the branches of 
the tree, and then, reaching down, I pulled 
John Fry up and tossed him lightly into 
another tree that stood near. And now a 
wonderful sight met our eyes, for we were 
upon the very crest of the hill overlooking 
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“I began to fear I should never see my 
dear Lorna again.” 


Doone Glen and all that valley was one 
white cup of snow, and afar off in it I saw 
the little mound of snow that I knew must 
be my Lorna’s cot, and beyond that the 


other Doone cottages. So I told John Fry 
what I meant to do, which was no other 
thing than to make one jump down the 
hill, or precipice, into the Doone Glen, and 
he also. But he looked at me mournfully 
from the tree where he was hanging 
rather loosely by the feet. 

“ If ’e zay so, Jan,” he said sadly, “ why, 
joomp I must, but my laigs be "boot kicked 
off, lad. Baint used to siccy zwimmin’ in 
znow, laike, oopzaide doon; I be plain 
farmmersman, oosed to trarvelin’ raight- 
zaide oop. Doubt ’twull kill me, lad!” 

“Silence, John Fry,” I cried. “Be 
sure it would kill you were you to jump 
without your snowshoes, but to light on 
them will break your fall.” 

“Zo far, lad,” he said mournfully, “I 
be no hand laightin’ headzaide oop. Larst 
taime I laighted znowshoon up. If ’e 
doon’ty care, Jan, I wull zwim in th’ 
znow. "Tis no siccy bad fun zwimmin’ 
oopzaide doon. Man gets laikin’ ut aifter 


a bit, I zort o’ got th’ habit, lad. 
zwim doon.” 

“No, John Fry,” I said firmly, and so 
that he could not misunderstand my mean- 
ing, “ you will jump down!” 

At this he got himself into such an un- 
reasonable passion as I never saw and, 
from where he hung in the tree opposite 
me, he threw the mince pie at me with all 
his might, and might have killed me, had 
it not, as it came whirling with its fluted 
edges revolving like a buzz saw, struck a 
tree limb. As it was, the pie cut the tree 
limb short off and sawed a slot in the tree 
trunk back of me, where it stuck. And 
then I did a thing that I might long have 
regretted (though, as you shall see, it 
proved my salvation), for I grasped the pie 
and was about to throw it at John Fry, 
killing him, when it slipped in my hand, 
and while I held it against my breast, get- 
ting a firmer hand grasp upon it, John Fry 
raised his blunderbuss and fired full at me. 
For an instant I could not imagine what 
had happened, but the rattling of nails, 
screws, and broken pottery against the pie 
told me it had saved my life. Nor was 
any harm done the pie, save a few slight 
dents and scratches in the upper crust. 
It remained as edible as before. Nay, 
more so. 

Although I now had this formidable 
weapon in my hands John Fry still had the 
twelve fresh eggs, and I knew (albeit I am 
but a simple fellow) that eggs such as a 
man would take upon such a jaunt must be 
formidable weapons not to say petrified, 
but, perchance, what we call nest-eggs or 
china door knobs. I therefore reached over 
with the toe of my right snowshoe and 
wiped John Fry out of his tree, and he 
went head first into the snow, as I had in- 
tended, like a cork into a bottle. 

I now bethought me that I must be on 
my way, and that, in his present state of 
mind, John Fry would not be a proper 
companion. Yet, not wanting him to stray, 
I reached down and removed one of his 
snowshoes, whereat he kicked angrily, but 
it did him no good, for with but one shoe 
he but revolved in circles. And in doing 
this I had another thought, which was of 
the mince pie, for I dreaded to make the 
leap with anything so dangerous in my 
hands, lest I destroy myself, and yet I 
dared not cast it down the hill, lest it dis- 


I wull 
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appear in the snow, and I appear before my 
dear Lorna pieless. I therefore bound the 
pie firmly upon John Fry’s snowshoe and 
cast it down the hill, and it alighted upon 
a bank of snow, and lay there as calm as a 
summer’s eve. 

Now, when I had done this, I untangled 
my snowshoes from the tree, and balanced 
myself upon a dead limb, and made a 
mighty leap out over the edge of the hill. 
Then the air vibrated through the withy 
pieces and the calfskin strips of my snow- 
shoes like a violin as I fell, and at times I 
was one end up, and at times another, and 
at times I seemed to be both or neither, 
and I could only hope I might light snow- 
shoes first, which, by good fortune, I did. 

Yet was my journey no nearer an end, 
for no sooner had I struck the elastic sur- 
face of the snow with my flexible snow- 
shoes than I was up and away again, in 
spite of myself, like an arrow from a bow, 
sailing through the air, nor can I tell aught 
of what I did until I alighted in a tree, and 
then, by looking around, I saw I was upon 
the hill on the opposite side of “Doone 
Glen than that from which I had started, 
having traveled as does a rubber ball that 
one throws to the floor at a goodly angle. 
So there was nothing for me to do but 
jump once more. 

Now no better luck followed me this 
time, for I again alighted upon my snow- 
shoes, and again soared away, back to my 
original hill, but I am not one to be easily 
discouraged (albeit, or perhaps because, I 
am but a simple fellow), and I continued 
to jump down those Doone hills and 
bounce up again, hardly alighting until I 
was under way again, and hardly under 
way until I had again alighted. For I 
hoped some time to alight upon my head, 
that being of a solid, unbouncing quality, 
but as time went on I began to fear I 
should never see my dear Lorna again, or 
at least not until the sun had melted the 
snow, or my snowshoes wore out, and 
great tears came into my eyes to think of 
her, in her cottage, believing me, perhaps, 
unfaithful to our love, while I, for days 
and weeks, bounced from hill to vale and 
from vale to hill again. Nor was the 
least of my fears that Carver Doone might 
spy me out and shoot me on the wing. 

But the second day, about the tenth 
hour of the forenoon, when I had jumped 
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for the three hundred and tenth time from 
my original hill (making six hundred and 
nineteen jumps in all), and was on my 
way down, I saw a sight that filled my 
heart with uttermost fear and distress, for 
directly below me, and where I was bound 
to alight, lay the mince pie I had cast there 
the day before. Now I knew not what 
I should say to Lorna if I was obliged to 
go to her without some article of food with 
which to open the conversation, and yet I 
saw no way to avert landing on that pie. 
And yet it all proved for the best. 

For I did alight upon the pie, and al- 
though the impact was such that my feet 
were so benumbed that I could not stand 
upon them for many minutes, there was a 
consistency, or constitution, about that pie 
that was far from resilient, and I did not 
bounce into the air. And as for my fears 


regarding the destruction of the pie, they 

















“ An’ noo lakly t’ brak,” said Gwenny. 
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were quite groundless. 
was not broke. 

Having set myself aright, and being in 
good spirits, I made boldly across the val- 
ley, being now afraid of nobody, and when 
Lorna and Gwenny heard my knock at 
their door, they threw it open, and fell 
weeping upon me, or so I supposed, for the 
tears stood in their eyes, and their eyes 
were red. But I soon learned that they 
were barricaded against Carver Doone, 
and were forced to get heat from an old 
wreck of a cook stove, out of a hole of 
which, where a stove lid was missing, the 
smoke could not but pour. But when I 
drew my mince pie from my jacket and 
handed it to Lorna, she first gave a glad 
cry, and then stood on tiptoe to give me a 
kiss, and then ran and laid the pie in the 
place of the missing stove lid. 

“Your dear old John,” she cried, clap- 
ping her little hands; “see! it is a perfect 
fit!” 

“ An’ noo lakly t’ brak,” said Gwenny. 

And now, having comforted Lorna, and 
arranged with her for her flight from the 
Doone Glen, I donned my snowshoes and 
took a neat header into the snow, and after 
waving her a fond farewell with the toe 
of my right shoe, I kicked out of the valley 
by the Doone Gate, for I had no fear of 
any Doone now. Indeed, several spied 


It was bent, but it 
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my snowshoes flapping along atop of the 
snow, and one had a shot at them, but 
apart from breaking a calfskin strand or 
two he did no damage. 

For a week I was busy building a 
sledge whereon to carry my Lorna away, 
and it was not until the eighth day (for I 
am but a simple fellow) when I wished to 
ask John Fry for a nail or two, that I 
thought of him and snowshoed back to 
where I had left him on top of the hill. 
As I approached I was filled with great 
fear, for the snowshoe that I had left kick- 
ing vigorously was now silent and still, 
and I climbed my tree with great fore- 
bodings of disaster, but when I shouted his 
name aloud he answered. 

“T be doon ’ere, Jan,” he said, in what 
seemed to me a weak voice, and I reached 
down and seized the snowshoe and gave it 
a vigorous pull. It came up with unex- 
pected easiness, so that I almost fell off 
the tree, but when I looked to see John 
Fry I saw but his leg, and still heard him 
calling from below, and I laid the leg 
across a crotch of the tree and dived for 
him. 

“ Baint no good znowshoein’ wuth one 
znowshoe, lad,” he said, when I had re- 
covered him. “ Doon’ty try ut. I kicked 
and I kicked ’tull I rackon I be near ’ome, 
but I doon’t but kick old laig off.” 





THE NIGHT WIND 


By DOROTHEA MACKELLAR 


HE wind is going about the house 
Round and round and round, 
Out in the dark of a starless night 
With a very lonely sound, 


And telling of all the things that were, 
All the things to be. 

It bears no hope or comfort or rest— 
But it doesn’t frighten me! 


For while I have these who love me so, 
These I love so well, 

Love that will last—is there aught to fear 
In Earth or Heaven or Hell? 


(Touch wood!) 


In Earth or Heaven or Hell? 





CONCERNING THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of “Cy Whittaker’s Place,’ etc. 


pam APTAIN CY WHIT- 

wag ~“TAKER was a trifle late 

that noon, and dinner at 

the “perfect boarding 

; house” had begun with- 

See out him. Conversation 

™ had begun with it, of 

course, and, after drifting from the high 
cost of living these days, on through the 
troubled waters of dressmaking, the spring 
styles, the price of eggs, the minister’s lat- 
est sermon, and so on, had brought up with 
a bump on the subject of the new candi- 


date for state representative for that dis- 
Mr. 


trict, one David A. Ellis, of Harniss. 
Ellis was a wealthy cranberry grower. 

At the mention of the candidate’s name 
Matilda Tripp sat back in her chair with 
a snort of disgust. 

“Well!” she proclaimed, “I only just 
wisht I could vote, me and the rest of the 


women! I'll bet you, Dave Alvin Ellis 
would be elected to stay to home, that’s 
what he’d be elected to!” 

“What for?” demanded Asaph Tidditt 
hotly. Mr. Tidditt, being an ardent Re- 
publican, was in favor of Mr. Ellis, as the 
regular candidate of the party. “ What 
as repeated Asaph. “ How be you, 

vy? ” 

Captain Cy entered the dining room and 
took his seat at the table. The widow 
Tripp nodded absently to the newcomer 
and turned to answer her questioner. 

“Why?” she snapped. “ You ask me 
why I wouldn’t vote for Dave Alvin if I 
had the chance? ’Cause he’s a conceited, 
stuck-up man, that’s why. Blowin’ round 
like a puffin’ pig, airin’ his money and fine 
clothes! ” 

“How you talk!” exclaimed Asaph. 
“He ain’t neither. There ain’t a quieter, 


more everyday, folksy feller in the world 
than Dave is. He ain’t stuck up no more’n 
I be, Matildy; I'll leave it to anybody 
here if he is.” 

“Well,” replied the widow, “ if he ain’t 
his wife is. They tell me she comes to 
meetin’ late every Sunday and struts up 
the aisle just afore the prayer so’s all hands 
ll take notice of her Boston bunnet, and 
the cologne on her handkerchief, and how 
her new shoes squeak. And she’s just 
loaded down with jewelry, and she sends 
that daughter of hers to a small boardin’ 
school in New York. J remember her 
when she was just plain Betsy Bassett, and 
everlastin’ plain, at that. Her folks was 
poorer’n a poorhouse cat, and she used to 
come to meetin’ barefoot, and set down on 
the edge of the woods to put her shoes and 
stockin’s on fore she went into the meetin’ 
house. Don’t talk to me about Betsy 
Ellis! J know x 

“Who was talkin’ about Betsy?” de- 
manded Asaph. “I was tryin’ to find out 
why you wouldn’t vote for Dave. Not 
that you can vote, anyhow, but P 

“ It’s a shame she can’t,” interrupted An- 
geline Phinney. “A cryin’ shame we 
women can’t have our rights and cast our 
ballots. And why can’t we? The poor- 
est, meanest, most no-account man can. 
Louis Sparrow can, and the dear land 
knows he ain’t got sense enough not to try 
eatin’ soup with a fork. When his cow 
kicked him for milkin’ on the wrong side 
he got mad and shot her hide full of bird- 
shot, and then spent the rest of the night 
pickin’ the shot out with a darnin’ needle, 
and rubbin’ the places with Pain Killer. 
Regular born fool, if ever there was one. 
But he can vote. Land yes! vote two or 
three times, if they don’t stop him. 
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And Matildy and Ketury and I can’t. If 


women could vote there’d be fewer Dave 
Ellises settlin’ in the Boston State House 
hatchin’ out ¢ 

“ Dave ain’t a hen,” chuckled Alpheus 
Smalley. “ And the State House ain’t no 
chicken farm.” 

No one paid any attention to this re- 
mark; in fact, most of Mr. Smalley’s at- 
tempts at humor were ignored. Mrs. 
Tripp turned to Bailey Bangs, at the head 
of the table. 

“ Bailey,” she asked, “ you’re in favor of 
women’s rights, now ain’t you?” 

Mr. Bangs, taken unawares, glanced 
fearfully across at his better half, and hesi- 
tated. If he said no Keturah might not 
like it. If he said yes she might not like 
that either. So he said nothing except, 
“ Hum—ha—well, fur’s that goes, I ain’t 
real sure—that is, I mean is 

His wife answered for him. “J ain’t 
in favor of ’em, I know that,” she snapped. 

Here was a surprise. Mr. Tidditt 
chuckled. Matilda and Angelina stared. 

“Why—why, Keturah!” gasped Miss 
Phinney; “ what makes you say that?” 

“Cause it’s so. I don’t want anybody 
to give me my rights. If they are my rights 
I'll see that I get ’em. Why don’t you fill 
Cap’n Whittaker’s plate, you?” she de- 
manded, addressing her husband. “ Set 
there rubbin’ your head! You ain’t got 
none too much hair now; I wouldn’t rub 
off what’s left.” 

Poor Bailey hastily refilled the Whitta- 
ker plate, and then absently resumed the 
rubbing process. Angeline sought aid 
from another source. 

“Cap’n Whittaker,” she asked, “ what 
do you think of woman suffrage?” 

Captain Cy seemed to reflect. ‘“‘ Well,” 
he said, after a moment, “as to that, I’m 
kind of betwixt and between, like the bare- 
footed feller that lost his hat. He didn’t 
have but a dollar and a half and said he 
couldn’t decide which end he should spend 
it on. As to women’s votin’, my position’s 
about ha’fway between Asaph’s and yours, 
Angie.” 

Miss Phinney pondered. Then she sniffed 
and observed that, nigh as she could make 
out, that kind of a position was just no- 
where, neither one side nor t’other. The 
captain shook his head. 


“No,” he said, “ that ain’t it. I’m kind 
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of straddlin’ the fence, with a foot on both 
sides. For instance, if you ask me do I 
believe that women are entitled to the right 
to vote, same as men, I should say yes, em- 
phatic. If you ask me shall we give ’em 
that right, then—well, then, I ain’t so 
sure.” 

Mrs. Tripp dropped her fork with a 
clatter. 

“There!” she exclaimed, “ if that ain’t 
like a man, then I don’t know. But I 
never thought Cap’n Whittaker, that you’d 
be the one to deny down-trod woman r 

The captain held up his hand. “ Hold 
on a minute,” he said. ‘‘ Far be it from 
me to deny her anything. That’s just it. 
In the first place, I wouldn’t be so mean, 
and, in the second, ’twouldn’t do no good. 
But what does the down-trod really want, 
that’s the question. 

“Take Betsy Ellis, Dave Alvin’s wife— 
what does she want that she don’t get? 
When she was a barefoot girl she wanted 
shoes and stockin’s—she got ’em. Her dad 
was too poor to buy ’em for her baker’s 
dozen of brothers, but she kept at him till 
he bought ’em for her. Later on she 
wanted Dave—she got him. She wanted 
him to make money—he did it. She wanted 
gowns and cologne and squeaky shoes and 
jewelry and boardin’-school daughters — 
she got ’em. She wanted her husband to 
be state representative; I cal’late she’ll get 
that, too.” 

“Humph!” grunted Angie. “ Then 
why don’t she make Dave promise to vote 
for women’s rights? I understand he says 
he ain’t goin’ to. She says she’s at him day 
and night i 

“That’s the p’int. Why don’t she? 
Let’s s’pose a case. Needn’t make it Betsy 
unless you want to; take any Mrs. Suffra- 
gist like her. She comes home from sewin’ 
circle, where the men folks have been havin’ 
‘Hark from the tomb’ handed to ’em by 
every female in the ring, and she finds Mr. 
Suffragist curled up in the rockin’-chair, 
readin’ the baseball page and tryin’ not to 
remember that it’s past supper time. 

“* Henry,’ says Mrs, Suffragist, ‘I want 
to vote.’ 

“Mr. Suffragist, he’s right at the place 
where the best batter on the team has got 
two strikes on him with one run to tie, 
and a man on third, so he don’t pay much 
attention. 
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“* Henry,’ says his wife again, ‘I want 
to vote, do you hear?’ 

“*Ugh!’ grunts Henry, ‘ what’s that?’ 

“Qh, you provokin’ thing! Put down 
that old paper; put it down! I say I want 
to vote.’ 

“He puts down the paper and tries to 
look interested. ‘ Vote?’ says he. ‘ What 
do you want to vote for?’ 

“What for? No matter. That’s a 
sensible question! I want to vote because 
I want to, that’s why!’ 

“* All right, then, vote. 
you, am [?’ 

“*Yes, you are, you know you are. 
Why don’t you get out and work for 
woman suffrage? If you was like most 
men you would.’ 

“* Well, I didn’t know you wanted . 

“* Course you didn’t know. And you 
didn’t care! What do you care about 


I ain’t stoppin’ 


what I want? All you want to do is read 
that old newspaper. 
minute! ’ 

‘He gives it to her and she is just goin’ 
to jam it in the stove, but she sees the 
fashion page, with the pictures of the new 
hats on it, so she hauls it back again and 


Give it to me this 


beats out the sparks with her hand. That 
burns her fingers and makes a smooch on 
the settin’-room carpet, so she says it’s all 
his fault. 

“He tries to tell her it ain’t, and she 
says he’s an unfeelin’ brute. Then the ar- 
gument gets agoin’, she takin’ both sides 
and up and down the middle, and he hunt- 
in’ for cover and finding none. At last 
she breaks down and cries, and that makes 
him feel bad, especially as he don’t know 
what it’s all about. When he asks her she 
says it’s ‘cause he won’t let her vote. 

“* Why, yes, I will, my dear. I didn’t 
know you wanted to vote. I’m in favor of 
equal suffrage, and I’ll work for it. I'll 
go to town meetin’ to-morrer and I’ll speak 
in favor of women’s votin’ for school com- 
mittee, then : 

“*You won’t do anything of the kind. 
S’pose I’ll let you make me ridic’lous by 
tryin’ to make a speech when you know 
you never could? But- you don’t care! 
You j 

“And so on for another ten minutes. 
At last he promises that he'll keep his 
mouth shut in town meetin’, and she can 
have the di’mond ring she wants. Then 
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she’s happy, and gets him a bang-up supper, 
and the rest of the evenin’ ’s nice as pie. 
The suffrage question’s left over for the 
next row.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” snapped An- 
gie, “that a woman like that is a specimen 
of the average suffragist? I know better.” 

“TI ain’t figgerin’ any averages; I’m try- 
in’ to say that that’s the way women like 
Betsy Ellis get what they want. What 
she wanted in this case was a new ring, 
and she'll get it. The vote question was 
a side issue.” 

“ How about the poor woman who don’t 
have di’mond rings? How about Louis 
Sparrow’s wife? does she get what she 
wants? He abuses her like a dog. Only 
last week he hove the bean pot at her 
and a 

“TI know. And he had to go without 
his Saturday-night supper on account of it. 
And she told her next-door neighbor that 
the sight of him settin’ there hungry was 
meat and drink to her. Folks have been at 
her to leave him, but she says she won’t; 
*twould please him too well. She says she’s 
waitin’ for him to get his spring tonsilitis; 
then she can set at the foot of the bed and 
tell him what she thinks of him, and his 
throat’ll be so sore he can’t talk back. If 
there was forty elections durin’ them ton- 
silitis spells, she wouldn’t go to vote. She'd 
be enjoyin’ herself too much to quit.” 

“That’s all nonsense, Cytus Whitta- 
ker!” declared Mrs. Tripp. ‘“ Take 
those female martyrs in England, them 
that have been abused so.in Parliament. 
Do you s’pose they enjoy bein’ arrested 
and hauled around by the police and—and 
all?” 

“Enjoy it? The Suffragettes? Why, 
they’re havin’ the time of their lives. They 
haven’t had so much fun since grandpa 
died. It’s the poor men critters that have 
been settin’ up nights writin’ political 
speeches that I’m sorry for. Take the new 
member from Dedly, Thick-Fog-on-the- 
Heath, Near Waterin’-Trough, Bugs-De- 
light, E. C. He’s just got into the Legis- 
lature by the sweat of his brow, and the 
money his dad made in the bottled-beer 
business. Him and his pretty wife, who 
set on the platform and smiled at the 
horny-handed sons of toil while he was 
stumpin’ the district, have been wearin’ out 
the center table and the seventeen volumes 
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of ‘The World’s Best Oratory ’—two 
shillin’s sixpence ha’penny down and the 
rest in small monthly installments which 
you'll never miss—preparin’ the address 
which is to shake the Empire from Man- 
dalay to John Bright’s henhouse. And the 
very minute when he rises, with his knees 
rattlin’ like curl papers in a mornin’ draft, 
and begins to talk, the Suffragette in the 
gallery turns loose and breaks up the ser- 
vices. 

“* Mr. Speaker, me lords and gentle- 
men,’ says the new member, ‘I rise to 
speak what I am about to say regardin’ 
the question which ’ (Sary Ann in the 
gallery, ‘ Three cheers for suffrage!’) ‘I 
point with pride to the record which—’ 
(Sary Ann again, ‘ Hooray for Mary Liv- 
ermore!’) Then, Me Lord the Speaker 
has the sergeant-at-arms put her out, and 
there’s a shindy that lasts a quarter of an 
hour by the clock. The new member’s 
nerves are so upset that he don’t know 
whether he’s makin’ a speech or singin’ 
Moody and Sankey, and when he does get 
wound up and goin’ the Suffragette in the 
other gallery whoops, ‘ What’s the matter 
with Dr. Mary Walker?’ ‘When the ser- 


geant-at-arms goes to put her out they find 


she is chained to the rail. Then there’s a 
recess, while they hunt up a man with a 
cold chisel, and when they get him he be- 
longs to the Boiler Makers’ Union and 
can’t work without a permit from the 
walkin’ delegate. Meanwhile the Suf- 
fragette inside is screamin’, and the million 
or more outside is hurrayin’ and carryin’ 
on. And just as it gets quiet the other 
Suffragette under the Speaker’s desk sticks 
her head out and yells for Carrie Nation. 
After which the down-trod sister in the 
balloon dumps a ha’f ton of suffrage books 
and tracks down through the skylight onto 
Me Lord the Speaker’s head. And they 
take him home in the ambulance, and 
what’s become of the new member’s elo- 
quent and soul-stirrin’ few remarks? ”” 

“Then why don’t the Parliament vote 
for the women and stop all the fuss?” 
asked Matilda. 

“Tl tell you. After Me Lord the 
Speaker had been toted out on a stretcher, 
makin’ proclamations that the next session 
will be held in a bomb-proof, he’s carted 
to his lowly lodgin’s in Berkeley Square 
and put to bed in the best spare room, 
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where they keep the family tintypes and 
the wax wreaths, and the barrel armchair. 
And, after the doctor has peeled the linin’ 
of his wig and the suffrage literature off 
his bald spot, the trained nurse comes. 
And that young woman sets by the patient’s 
bedside and reads out loud to him from 
‘The Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton,’ till 
his wife comes in and catches her at it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Tripp, “I don’t see 
as you’ve answered my question.” 

“Yes, I have. I said till his wife comes 
in. She’s the answer. She bundles that 
nurse out of the back door, bag and bag- 
gage, hintin’ that she’s a brazen person. 
And she tells Me Lord the Speaker that 
if he ever votes to give the ballot to such 
critters as that nurse and those Suffragettes 
she'll take the children and the weddin’ 
presents and the crayon enlargement of her 
Uncle Lemuel and go straight home to 
mother. And the new member’s pretty 
wife tells him the same. And so does all 
the other members’ wives and aunts and 
mothers-in-law. And that’s why the cause 
of equal suffrage ain’t suffragin’ in Eng- 
land—not too much. 

“ Over here it’s some the same way, only 
our disease ain’t quite so violent. But Mrs. 
G. Washin’ton Smith, who lives on the 
next corner above the Free Will Baptist 
meetin’ house, we'll say, she ain’t on the 
best of relations with Mrs. D. Webster 
Jones, whose husband pays interest on the 
mortgage for the house next to the Metho- 
dist buryin’ ground. Never mind what the 
fuss was about in the fust place. Maybe 
little Willie Smith pulled little Evangeline 
Jones’s pigtail when they came home from 
school one day. P’raps that was it, or 
p raps the Smiths have a new automatic, 
light-runnin’ sewin’ machine, while Mrs. 
Jones she has to worry along with the old 
Howe that her ma bought with her dad’s 
bounty money in war time. Anyhow, they 
don’t speak; and when they pass on the 
road anywheres it’s so chilly that folks 
have to come out and sprinkle ashes on the 
sidewalk. 

“So when Mrs. Smith gets convinced 
that the women ain’t gettin’ their rights 
and ought to have ’em, Mrs. Jones wakes 
up to a settled conviction that equal 
suffrage is all pesky foolishness. Mrs. 
Smith starts out of her front door to or- 
ganize an equal suffrage club, and Mrs. 
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Jones puts on her bonnet and shawl and 
skips out the back way to get the opposi- 
tion in line. Consequence, a town row and 
meetins’ on both sides, and nothin’ practi- 
cal done by anybody. 

“*Twas somethin’ like that up to Al- 
bany a little while ago. Up at the State 
House there things was goin’ on about the 
same as usual, the new members of the As- 
sembly and Senate busy arguin’ for the 
rights of the pepul, and the old ones tell- 
in’ the ushers to wake ’em up in time for 
the benediction. The general run of con- 
versation was ‘ Yes, I know, but how much 
do I get?’ or, ‘I held two pair, bullets up, 
on the deal, and I says to Jim, says l, 
“Gimme three cards.” ’ Well, right in the 
middle of this scene of peace and harmony 
in blows six car loads of lady suffragists, 
and makes announcement that they want 
to say just a word in favor of the equality 
of the ballot. 

“Course all legislators are polite when 
it comes to the fair sex, and they take their 
boots off the desks and rub their eyes and 
try to look interested. Mrs. General Suf- 


fragist she pats her puffs into shape and 


tucks up her veil, smiles beautiful and se- 
rene, and talks women’s rights for two 
hours and a quarter. Then she stops to 
eat a cough lozenge, and talks for another 
hour. Follerin’ her comes Miss Lieutenant 
General. She’s good for an hour and a 
ha’f. At last the servants of the free and 
untrammeled American public realize that 
they’d better show symptoms of bein’ con- 
verted or they won’t have any time for the 
important things of life. 

“Senator Scads, he leans over to Sena- 
tor Dough, and says he, ‘ Say,’ he says, ‘I 
cal’late there may be somethin’ in this 
equal suffrage, after all. How many of the 
gang’ll be round at Mike’s place to-night?’ 

‘““ And Senator Dough, he polishes his di’- 
mond breastpin and allows that these wom- 
en, especially the glad-looker that’s speakin’ 
now, have got him ’most convinced. Like- 
wise that Mike is goin’ to reserve tables in 
the back room, and it’ll be a ten-dollar lim- 
it, every fourth hand a jack pot. 

“Well, that’s all right. Suffrage is 
lookin’ up. Chances are there may be 
somethin’ doin’ when it comes to a vote. 
But then, lo and behold you! in floats the 
other ha’f train load, the same bein’ six car- 


fuls of chronic Antis, who have paid their 
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fares on purpose to cut acrost the bows of 
the other fleet. And they start in to argue 
that there’s no sense in women’s votin’, and 
that the big female majority don’t want to 
vote. And it’s talk, talk, talk, till Mike 
lets somebody else have the tables, and 
there’s a night wasted in Albany. As for 
the equal suffrage bill, that’s held over— 
till the Speaker’s hand gets tired, when it 
falls into the waste basket. 

“ Now you see what I mean when I say 
that I’m settin’ on the fence. And I ain’t 
lonesome there. All the men are strad- 
dlin’ that same rail, waitin’ for orders from 
the powers that be.” 

“IT know better!” declared Miss Phin- 
ney, with conviction. “ There’s thousands 
of men, who ought to be ashamed of it, 
fightin’ to keep us women down. Take 
Dr. Lyman Abbott and Senator Root, for 
instance. Haven’t you heard what they 
said against equal suffrage?” 

“Yes, indeed, I’ve heard what they said. 
But we ain’t heard what their wives and 
daughters said to them afore they said it.” 

“Why, the idea! Do you mean to say 
such men as them ain’t independent?” 

“No, no! they’re about as independent 
as any men on earth, I cal’late. But 
they’re married, and no respectable married 
man is independent of his wife, when it 
comes to wearin’ a mustache or dancin’ 
when he’s past forty, or votin’ for woman 
suffrage. If he is he hadn’t ought to be. 
Bailey’ll agree with me on that, I guess. 

“No, I’m for women’s havin’ the right 
to vote, every time. They ought to have 
it; land knows they’d probably use it as 
well as the men. But as for givin’ ’em that 
right—well, I’m afraid that wouldn’t be 
exactly safe, for a good many of us, not yet. 
Ketury’s put it about right; she says she 
won’t thank anybody to give her her rights.” 

“Cyrus Whittaker,” said Matilda 
Tripp, “you’ve talked a lot, but you 
haven’t really said anything of any account. 
You answer me this: Will the women of 
this United States get the ballot?” 

“Yes, ma’am, they will,” replied Cap- 
tain Cy, emphatically. ‘“ When they want 
it they’ll get it. If they don’t ’twill be the 
first thing they’ve really wanted for a good 
many years that they haven’t got. ‘This 
pie is extry good, Ketury. Maybe if you 
pressed me real hard I’d consent to eat an- 


_ other piece.” 
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OF CHRISTIANITY 


By THE REV. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


X. THE SANCTITY OF THE HOME 


ACH man’s chimney is 
his Golden Milestone,” 
sings Longfellow, think- 
ing of the gilded block of 
stone in the Roman Fo- 
rum from which all dis- 
tances within the empire 
were measured. Alas! the city dweller 
has lost the chimney which he could call 
his own, and he is in danger of losing the 
sweet and sacred associations linked with it 
in the poet’s dream. 


Each-man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone, 

Is the central point from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


In his farthest wanderings still he sees it; 
Hears the talking flame, the answering night- 
wind, 
As he heard them 


When he sat with those who were, but are not. 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculp- 
tures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations! 


The “march of the encroaching city ” 
has driven us as exiles from the “ ancestral 
homestead.” We have built “ more splen- 
did habitations’ ; we have found that we 


cannot “buy with gold the old associa- 
tions,’ and, what is even worse, we are 
finding it impossible to create new ones 
round a hearth unbuilt and an unlit fire. 
Soon, if we are to understand some of the 
most beautiful passages in song and story— 
those that breathe the tender name of 
“ Home ”—we shall have to turn to com- 
mentaries, books written by uninspired 
men to prevent us reading what inspired 
men have written. “It is too far from 
Broadway,” is the New York phrase, and 
we have traveled far since the day when 
from the Golden Milestone of his chimney 
corner a man measured every distance 
“through the gateways of the world 
around him.” 

The march of civilization has presented 
us with a more daring paradox than ever 
crossed the ingenious mind of Mr. Ches- 
terton. The city has made nomads of us 
all! The massing together of human be- 
ings upon a small area of land has effec- 
tually separated us from one another. The 
growth of city life, with all its bewiider- 
ing parallelograms of brick and stone, is 
leaving us homeless wanderers. upon the 
face of the earth. “God bless our Home” 
is still beautiful upon an illuminated card; 
but where, asks our veteran humorist, do 
you seé written up “ God bless our flat” ? 
There seems no substantial reason why the 
blessing should not be invoked upon the 
derided “ flat,” if only we could begin to 
feel that it is “our” flat. It is the “ our” 
that is missing—the sense of stability, of 
shelter and security and lastingness as well 
as of something personal and private and 
peculiar to ourselves. 


Eprror’s Nors.—The first article of this series appeared in Appleton’s Magazine for August, 1908. 


Copyright, 1909, by D. Appleton & Co. All rights reserved. 
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The Englishman of a world that is gone, 
the country gentleman of the “ good old 
times,” used to talk about people who had 
“a stake in the country,” provoking from 
the scoffing radical of these degenerate days 
the retort that a stake in the country 
would be all very well if the person who 
owned it did not find himself sooner or 
later tied to it. 2The modern American, all 
nerve and quicksilver and “ hustle,” might 
find it good for his physical and moral 
health to possess himself of a “ stake in 
the country,” even at the risk of getting 
“tied to it” in the end. The student of 
social science is quite clear that the Home 
is the central idea of civilization. The 
Family is the true microcosm—a world in 
itself, the nucleus round which other 
worlds may grow. Alike the economic and 
moral wealth of a city may be measured by 
the answer to a simple question: How 
many happy homes are there in it? And 
through all the ages the homeless man has 
been the supreme expression of friendless- 
ness and helplessness, outcast from the 
heart of civilization itself. 

As the homing instinct grows weaker the 
It grows lighter, 


type of life changes. 
more frivolous, is less stable in persons and 
in institutions. There will be more glitter 
about it, and to a certain order of minds it 


will seem more attractive. It will love 
pleasure only too well, but the pleasure 
which it seeks will be that of outside show. 
Solid worth will seem repelling. Solid suc- 
cess will demand too great an effort. Solid 
achievement will be more and more to 
seek. City nomads, who flit from one 
vaudeville to another, each with a smaller 
modicum of sense than the last, may de- 
velop faculties for finesse and for the mys- 
teries of “high finance ””—every now and 
then landing one or two of its luminaries 
behind the bars—but they cannot produce 
much that is permanently great in litera- 
ture, art, or science, nor can they produce 
the largest numbers of those best-bodied, 
best-brained men and women on whom the 
true greatness of a city depends. 

As a matter of fact, this last we are 
not doing. Were it not for the floods of 
immigration that roll to our shores many 
cities of America would present a pathetic 
spectacle to the world. Young as this 
country is, she is already needing to recruit 
her strength from without, to call upon the 
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blood and brawn and passion of the older 
nations to replenish her strength. Great 
classes of the community are doomed—or 
are dooming themselves—to sterility. The 
native population of the New England 
States would not reproduce itself. The 
nervous, highly strung, intellectually gifted 
of the country find themselves unable or 
unwilling to “ be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth.” 

Dr. Rauschenbusch tells? how he sat at 
table with seven of the best and ablest men 
he knows. The talk turned to family life, 
and it appeared that only two had a child. 
One of the two was a Swede, the other 
the son of German immigrants. And he 
quotes the significant facts brought to light 
by investigations among Harvard and 
Columbia men. The annual report of 
Harvard for 1903 gave the vital statistics 
of six classes more than twenty-five years 
out of college. They fell about twenty- 
eight per cent short of reproducing them- 
selves. Columbia showed a steady decline 
of the average number of children born 
to graduates, from 5.6 per cent in the 
classes of 1803-1809 to 1.8 per cent in 
the classes of 1875-1879. But the labor- 
ing masses of foreign birth, and all the 
hosts of the careless, the unthrifty, and the 
unaspiring carry on the work of reproduc- 
tion. In the poorest streets of the cities 
children literally swarm. Fashion, the race 
for wealth, the fever of living among 
the socially ambitious, are producing the 
same result as great intellectual energy, 
though perhaps for a different reason. 
Among these the birth rate is declining. 
Among these the home is losing its place, 
its power, and its mystic charm. Christian- 
ity is nothing if it is not a religion of the 
home. It cannot save the land if it fails 
to save the home. Without homes there 
can be no family life. Without families 
there will be no state—there will be only 
an aggregation of individuals bound by no 
common tie, lone persons each fighting for 
his own hand, scarcely feeling, never re- 
sponding to, the one touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. To many 
other tasks the Church of our day feels her- 
self called, some more‘ outwardly appeal- 
ing, more conspicuous, to none at once so 
solemn and so vital as this of safeguarding 
the sanctity of the home. 

1“ Christianity and the Social Crisis,’ p. 275. 
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Many questions come into the discussion. 
Social problems are not single. If on the 
one hand we are discouraged as we find 
how one evil helps another, each acting and 
reacting on the other and all massing 
their influence against progress, on the 
other it is inspiring to discover that we 
cannot attack any single existing evil with- 
out weakening the force of the whole. All 
good things work together for good, and 
the success of one good cause is the suc- 
cess of all. When we talk about the sanc- 
tity of the home we begin to think at once 
of problems of poverty, of sweating, of 
women’s labor, of the housing question, and 
then of the pressure of economic forces 
driving girls into a loveless marriage, as 
well as the wealthy woman’s rage for 
pleasure and the dissipation of womankind 
itself upon a round of insensate follies. 

It would be difficult to say what social 
problem does not relate itself to the ques- 
tion of preserving the sanctity of the 
home. It might not at first sight be 
thought that a discussion of the affairs of 
the street railway tangle of New York 
City, or of improved subway facilities, or 
of more tunnels under the Hudson, was 
first and foremost a spiritual thing, or that 
it befitted the sacred ministries of the 
Church. Yet, if it were informed as well 
as sympathetic, wise as well as earnest, it 
might prove to be quite infinitely more 
spiritual than nine out of ten sermons 
which will be preached in any given city 
next Sunday morning. For the increasing 
cost of living in the city tells every day 
against the home. It militates against 
marriage. It drives to a real or imagined 
need for “ caution,” it inspires terror of the 
responsibilities of family life, it seems to 
forbid bringing children into the world, it 
sets a premium upon celibacy, it encourages 
illicit practices and disintegrating immor- 
alities. : 

It has been held very often that a dis- 
cussion of the tenement-house problem is 
foreign to the spirit of Sunday morning 
worship. And men, very daring, who have 
gone into the pulpit to advocate great and 
wise schemes of city planning and city 
construction, who have talked garden cities 
and cities of homes, and have prayed for a 
blessing on those who would bring back 
the sweetness of the country to the life of 
the overgrown city, have been pilloried as 
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preachers of “another gospel which is no 
gospel at all,” and have been told with 
many pious and painful objurgations that 
these secular topics were not for the 
Lord’s Day and the Lord’s House. But 
every social question is spiritual at heart. 
The housing question is a question of the 
wreck and ruin of immortal souls. Un- 
der such foul conditions as obtain in every 
great city throughout the land no hu- 
man being should be born. Under 
those conditions it is madness and folly 
to expect human beings to grow up other 
than stunted, sinful, and debased. This 
view—that such questions are not questions 
for the Church and for pulpit considera- 
tion—is the one reason above all others for 
the spread of anarchism, atheism, and rev- 
olutionary socialism in this country and in 
the countries of the Old World to-day. 

Is the question of the sanctity of the 
home a religious question? All the world 
that cares about religion would answer, 
Yes. Then the conditions under which 
girls work for a starvation wage in the 
great department stores, and the tempta- 
tions to escape from drudgery either into 
the life of the demimonde or into a love- 
less marriage, constitute an essentially re- 
ligious question, too. And the question 
whether women should have a_ vote, 
whether they need it for their own protec- 
tion, whether they would and could use it 
to work out their economic salvation, is, 
whichever way the discussion turns, a 
question religious at the core. The home 
is in very truth the central point of the 
world. It is the Golden Milestone for 
more than the individual—the moral and 
spiritual systems of the universe revolve 
round it. 

At the other end of the social scale are 
women of wealth and fashion whose fri- 
volities and follies are almost enough to 
make us ashamed of the sex of our mothers. 
They are not a new phenomenon on the face 
of the earth, The Roman satirists knew 
them well. The Hebrew prophets were 
familiar with them. The language of Ju- 
venal is matched by that of Amos, and the 
words of either might be repeated in New 
York or Chicago without material change. 
These women are more conspicuous to-day ; 
that is all. And the passion for ‘publicity 
which is in the air we breathe gives to the 
ill-conditioned vagaries of these pitiful per- 
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sons a prominence in the public prints to 
which they are less entitled than the gnat 
that sports for a day his little life in the 
sun. They may be married women, but 
they are not wives. They may have chil- 
dren, though they do their best—or their 
worst—tu prevent it, yet they are not 
mothers. And though they live in costly 
houses they know less of the meaning of 
home and care less for its sacred associa- 
tions than the outcast of the slums. Sar- 
casm is wasted upon them. Public opinion 
does not touch them. And the man of 
prophetic insight, call him Isaiah or Livy 
or Chrysostom or Savonarola, knows that 
they are a greater menace to society than the 
fallen woman of the streets. The churches 
cannot touch these women because they 
never come within the church’s reach. 
The church, recognizing the baneful in- 
fluence of such women, can only the more 
resolve upon the maintenance of a noble 
standard of social living, and a continuous 
exhibition of all the high and holy ideals of 
family life to which we can give no dearer 
name than home. : 

It need scarcely be said in this day that 
the Church of Jesus Christ stands for a 


law of absolute and equal morality, bind- 
ing upon men equally as upon women, and 


before marriage as well as after. It is on 
record that an English archbishop once 
congratulated an English queen upon the 
complacency with which she regarded the 
infidelities of her husband, the king! 
Blackbourne, Archbishop of York, told 
Queen Caroline of Anspach, wife of George 
II, that he had been talking with Walpole 
about the king’s new mistress “and was 
glad to find that her Majesty was such a 
sensible woman as to like her husband 
should divert himself!” The notion of 
that servile priest that there is one law of 
morality for men and another for women 
—for not even a cringing archbishop would 
have dared to tell Caroline that she, too, 
was entitled to “divert herself” in 
George’s way—lingers on in the world of 
our day, but it finds no quarter within the 
Church. When the man of truly spiritual 
vision is told that young manhood must 
sow its wild oats, he asks sternly whether 
young womanhood must, too; and for man- 
hood and womanhood he asks, What shall 
the harvest be? In spite of all the reckless 
talk by the scoffers and the cynics of our 
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time, talk about polygamy practiced on 
every hand and winked at everywhere, the 
simple fact remains that the overwhelming 
majority of the men trained from boyhood 
by churches feel themselves bound by the 
same laws of purity as the women, and 
amid all the temptations to a disordered 
life which cities afford remain true to the 
church’s ideal. 

It may be that on this subject the teach- 
ing of the churches in pulpit ministration 
and the like has not always been resonant, 
commanding; and the reasons for this can 
be easily understood. There are aspects of 
life which it is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
cuss from the pulpit. There are decent 
reticences and reserves which ought not to 
be lightly broken through. It is not a 
mere convention which seals our lips or 
bids us speak with many periphrases. It is 
a healthy instinct which proclaims that ex- 
cept under the pressure of extraordinary 
events and times the pulpit is not the place 
from which to teach even the most needed 
lessons concerning the fundamental ques- 
tions of sex and the relations of men and 
women. Ignorance, we know, is not inno- 
cence; but all the same those who are in- 
nocent and those who are ignorant of these 
things are alike entitled to come to church 
on a Sunday morning without being dis- 
tressed by such discussions. This is not a 
criminal silence upon the part of the 
preacher. It is not the abandonment of a 
teaching function to which he is called. It 
is merely the common-sense recognition of 
the fact that the ordinary sermon upon the 
ordinary occasion is not the proper vehicle 
for such teaching. But the preacher knows 
that it is for him, and for the Church 
through him, to create and maintain an at- 
mosphere of more than morality—an atmos- 
phere of sanctity, even of holiness; and 
that within this atmosphere impurity can- 
not breathe. The life of the churches has 
to be pervaded, dominated, by this com- 
manding ideal of personal purity, a law to 
which both sexes and all conditions of life 
are equally bound. By Christianity this 
ideal was created; by Christianity alone 
can it be preserved for the blessing of man- 
kind. 

In the same way the Church stands for 
the marriage of one woman to one man, 
and for the lifelong endurance of the 
married relation. On this ground the 
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churches of America will show no sign of 
weakness. There is no country in the 
world where the question of the real na- 
ture of the marriage tie needs to be more 
resolutely faced than here. We are living 
in an age when, whether we like it or not, 
the old prohibitions and sanctions are little 
heeded, and when, in the reordering of 
society, we may see many an old landmark 
swept away. But the Church will stand 
like the rock on which it is said to be 
founded against the resurgent licentious- 
ness of the ages hypocritically assuming the 
garb and the language of social reform. 
To the sickening talk of “soul affinities ” 
and the like, as well as to the paganism, 
naked and unashamed, which postulates 
“happiness ” as the sole end of human life, 
Christianity will present its unfaltering 
conviction that the lifelong marriage of 
one woman to one man is the law of God 
for the human race. And the justification 
of that law, as the justification of every 
law of God, the Church will find written 
not merely on “ paper leaves or leaves of 
stone,” but in the experience of men and 
nations, in the evolution of the human race 
itself. 


Every consideration of the safeguards 
and sanctities of home leads inevitably to 
the question of marriage and divorce. In 
discussing the problems which these pre- 
sent we shall do well to keep our heads. 


We need not exaggerate the peril. It is 
grave enough without exaggeration. There 
is reason for searching of heart. There is 
no reason for hysteria. From two camps 
come the alarmist cries. On the one 
hand, the foes of the existing social or- 
der, including the wilder kind of social- 
ists who have adopted some sort of “ free 
love” platform, and novelists of a neurotic 
type, have been for some time talking as 
though we stood on the brink of a great 
upheaval, and were about to see the founda- 
tions of the family torn up before our 
eyes. And on the other, defenders of the 
Christian system have so far accepted the 
views of their enemies as to repeat their 
cries, not, however, with their jubilation, 
but in terror. 

The jubilation and the terror are equally 
out of place. The sensational paragraphs 
in the newspapers mislead us. We are 
hypnotized by headlines. We are scared 
by leaded type. We need to remember 
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that newspapers exist to give us news. 
This sounds simple. . But if people would 
bear it in mind they would take saner 
views of human life. If an automobile 
runs down an old man on a country 
road, toots its horn and goes its way, leav- 
ing the man dead behind it, this is news, 
and the papers very properly print the 
story. If ten thousand automobiles pass 
along country roads that day carrying fifty 
thousand people on business and pleasure, 
this is not news, and there is no reason why 
it should be printed. If two foolish young 
members of the idle rich class, weary of 
champagne, bridge, and each other, turn 
for diversion to two other frivolous per- 
sons, as empty-headed and as vicious as 
themselves, this is news, and the more 
“spicy ” the details the more readily do the 
newspapers print it. But that there are a 
million happy homes, that the proud hus- 
band, the affectionate wife, the joyous 
father and mother live on in sweet content, 
contributing their share of human worth 
to the stability of the state and the good of 
this old world, is not news, and the press 
is not called upon to proclaim it. 

Let us take whole views. If during the 
last twenty years there have been thirteen 
million marriages and nearly a million di- 
vorces, this means that out of every thou- 
sand marriages seventy-seven would end in 
divorce. Well, it also means that nine 
hundred and twenty-three would not! It 
is foolish to concentrate attention on the 
seventy-seven and ignore the nine hundred 
and twenty-three. If during the last year 
for which statistics are available there have 
been eight hundred and fifty thousand mar- 
riages and seventy thousand divorces, the 
proportion is not vastly different. Nine 
hundred and twenty marriages out of every 
thousand are likely to run their course 
without resort to divorce. 

The report long and eagerly waited for 
by the reformer, and at last issued,’ proves 
that certain popular opinions are mere de- 
lusions. Like many others, they will prob- 
ably die hard. It does not appear that the 
majority of people in the United States are 
married one week and divorced the next, 
though certain newspapers would almost 
prepare us to believe it. The average dura- 
tion of the marriages which ended in di- 


1 Bulletin 96. 


Marriage and Divorce, 1887-1906. 
Published 1908. 
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vorce is about ten years. Neither does it 
seem that the “divorce mills” of certain 
states have contributed greatly to the sum 
total—more than two-thirds of divorced 
couples obtained the decree in the state in 
which they were married. Only 21.5 per 
cent were divorced in states to which they 
had migrated after marriage, and this in- 
cludes those who were married before com- 
ing to the country. The returns of the cen- 
sus of 1900 show that 20.7 per cent of the 
native population of the United States were 
living outside the state or territory in which 
they were born. “ Migratory divorces,” 
therefore, do not appear to be migratory at 
all. That is to say, they do not exceed the 
number which would be given by the known 
and normal migratory habits of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The point is, of course, that things are 
growing steadily worse, not better. That 
is the really distressing element in the wide 
consideration. The divorce rate was nearly 
three times as great for the population in 
1905 as in 1870. Reduced to figures, it 
certainly is startling. If the number of di- 
vorces in proportion to population had 
been the same in 1905 as it was in 1870, 
the total would have been 24,000. As a 
matter of fact, it was 67,791. In 1870 
there was one divorce for every 3,400 of 
the population; in 1905 there was one for 
every 1,200. And these tragedies of the 
home take their rise not among the poor, 
but among the prosperous, and not chiefly 
among the foreign born, but among per- 
sons of American stock. 

The follower of Christ would like to 
have definite teaching from Him concern- 
ing this supremely important issue. It is 
widely believed among Christian people 
that such instruction was given. It is usu- 
ally said that our Lord’s words are defi- 
nite, explicit, unmistakable. And His au- 
thority is invoked against divorce on any 
possible ground except one, and there is 
doubt about the exception. But admitting 
the exception, it is commonly said that 
Christ has forever forbidden divorce and 
remarriage on any grounds other than that 
of adultery, and has, of course, forbidden 
remarriage to the guilty party whose sin 
has created the divorce. 

If this view could be maintained it 
would have to be taken into account 
by all who acknowledge Christ as Lord. 
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But is it tenable? The very fact that 
we cannot be certain whether Christ made 
adultery the one exceptional ground on 
which divorce and remarriage could be 
permitted seriously weakens the entire case 
for an appeal to Him for final decision. 
Obviously, He is so badly reported by the 
evangelists that we cannot know from 
Scripture what He said. We do not know 
whether “ Matthew” has inserted into 
His speech words which He never uttered, 
making Him responsible for the admission 
of adultery as a ground of divorce; or 
whether “ Mark” and “Luke” have 
omitted these all-important words, making 
Him responsible for a strictness which was 
never in His mind. Criticism does not 
help us. “ Mark” is our oldest Gospel; 
“ Luke” is confessedly a compilation. Yet 
“Luke” had “ Matthew” or Matthew’s 
original before him when he wrote. How 
do “ Mark” and “ Luke” come to be in 
agreement against “ Matthew” ? When 
the Pan-Anglican Congress, and afterwards 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, are informed that the 
words in “ Matthew” which grant di- 
vorce and permit remarriage to the inno- 
cent party upon proof of adultery by the 
other are now “ generally rejected by crit- 
ics,’ we recognize the note of a controver- 
sialist with a thesis to uphold. It is much 
safer to say with one of the most distin- 
guished of these “ critics” that the discus- 
sion to which the words have given rise 
will probably last until the world’s end. 

And this is by no means the only diffi- 
culty in interpretation. A consideration of 
them would be out of place in this paper, 
but it must be said that our Lord’s method 
is not to lay down rules, but to establish 
principles. He refuses to be explicit, defi- 
nite, mechanical. He does not seek to make 
people obedient to a code of laws. He de- 
sires to see them moved by a living spirit. 
His view is that if the heart is sound, the 
life will not be unsound; if, that is to say, 
the emotions and the desires are purified, 
the work of reformation is accomplished. 
He undertakes not to supply laws, but to 
create a law-making power; not to enforce 
obedience to a mandate, but to recreate all 
those hidden longings out of which are the 
issues of life. 

Yet about one thing there is no uncer- 
tainty: the general attitude of Christ to 
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divorce. And this is, in the long run, more 
effectively to the purpose of all our dis- 
cussions. Against the free and easy di- 
vorces of His day He set himself in un- 
compromising opposition. Against all the 
loose notions of marriage He lifted up His 
solemn and repeated protest. For the im- 
morality of it all, abounding in His day 
and country, and the cruelty of it, for the 
loose encouragement which it gave to the 
passions of men and the contempt which it 
set upon women, He had no words but 
those of condemnation. He held up before 
the gaze of His time and before that of 
every succeeding age a lofty ideal, an ideal 
which cut clean across all the habits and 
practices of His day, and all the self-indul- 
gence of vagrant appetites throughout all 
time. Where the mind of Christ is, in any 
day and country, there is the ideal of chas- 
tity, and there is an impregnable rock 
against which dash in vain the waves of 
license represented by the growing divorce 
scandal of this country. Legislation can 
do something, perhaps much; and the ef- 
forts of those who are working for a uni- 
form divorce law are worthy of all praise. 
But the strength of resistance to the increas- 
ing evil is not at present in amended law; 
the real hope is in the reinvigorated ideals 
of purity for which the churches stand. 

It is gratifying to see how nobly a great 
writer who has thrown off allegiance to the 
Church champions the Church’s ideal. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward may herself chal- 
lenge the statement, but it is none the less 
true that “ David Grieve” would never 
have seen the light of day but for the 
Church’s insistence upon the sacredness of 
the marriage bond. David, still unregen- 
erate, has grace enough to listen to the 
faithful and loving admonitions of his old 
friend the preacher, Ancrum: 


Life goes from test to test, David; it’s like any 
other business—the more you know, the more’s 


put on you. And this test of the man with the 
woman—there’s no other cuts so deep. Aye, 
it parts the sheep from the goats. A man’s 
failed in it—lost his footing—rolled into hell 
before he knows where he is. . . . Yes, you’ve 
stumbled, David—stumbled badly... . You 
must rise again. You can.... But you 
don’t admit the sin? A man has the right to 
the satisfaction of his own instincts. You asked 
a free consent and got it. What is law but a 
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convention for miserable people who don’t 
know how to love? Who was injured? 

David, that’s the question of a fool. Were 
you and she the first man and woman in the 
world that ever loved? That’s always the way; 
each man imagines that the matter is still for his 
deciding, and he can no more decide it than he 
can tamper with the fact that fire burns or water 
drowns. All these centuries the human animal 
has fought with the human soul. And step by 
step the soul has registered her victories. She 
has won them only by feeling for the law and 
finding it—uncovering, bringing into light the 
firm rocks beneath her feet. And on these 
rocks she rears her landmarks—marriage, the 
family, the state, the church. Neglect them, 
and you sink into the quagmire from which the 
soul of the race has been for generations strug- 
gling to save you. Dispute them!—overthrow 
them—yes, if you can! You have about as 
much chance with them as you have with the 
other facts and laws amid which you live— 
physical or chemical or biological. 


It is not every preacher who could ex- 
press himself with the power of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. But the preacher is en- 
titled to make the great novelist’s words 
his own, for the doctrine is that by which 
the Church is prepared to stand or fall— 
if “fall” is a word the churches can con- 
descend to use. ‘The preacher knows that 
the question which every flippant assailant 
of marriage asks, every cheap little sensual- 
ist masquerading as something progressive 
and marvelously “advanced” and up to 
date, is, as Ancrum says, the question of a 
fool. And he is grateful for the sweeping 
but true and healthy conclusion that the 
“fool”? has as much chance of upsetting 
these laws as of overturning the other facts 
and laws, physical or chemical or biologi- 
cal, in the midst of which we live and 
move and have our being. David finds his 
way through bitterness to the stars. He 
says: 


I have come to think the most disappointing 
and hopeless marriage, nobly borne, to be better 
worth having than what people call an ideal 
passion—if the ideal passion must be enjoyed at 
the expense of one of those fundamental rules 
which poor human nature has worked out with 
such infinite difficulty and pain, for the pro- 
tection and help of its own weakness. I did not 
know it—but, so far as in me lay, I was betray- 
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ing and injuring that society which has given me 
all I have. 


That conclusion, reached by David 
Grieve through sinning and through suf- 
fering, the Church of Jesus Christ in this 
day and country must hold at all costs and 
against all comers. 

The objection which practical men urge 
to the Church’s ideal is important, as the 
objections of such men often are. But it 
can be met. The objection is that if di- 
vorce be made impossible, or even difficult, 
immorality must result. It is said that peo- 
ple under any circumstances will separate 
and will find other partners if they want 
to, and that if they are forbidden to do this 
under the forms of law they will do it 
without law. And it is argued that it is 
on the whole better for such proceedings to 
be controlled by laws moderately stringent 
than to be gone on with recklessly in open 
or secret defiance of all law. The answer 
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is that the sentiment which is strong enough 
to establish such an ideal will be strong 
enough to frown upon every violation of 
it. It is a maxim in commercial circles 
that “there is nothing so sensitive as capi- 
tal.” It may be said more truthfully that 
there is nothing so sensitive as the conven- 
tions of society where marriage and the 
married relations are concerned. Men and 
women who repudiate the Church’s creeds 
and disdain her ministries will yet be sen- 
sitive to the ideals which the churches 
maintain, if only churches do maintain 
them, proclaim them with vigor, and live 
in obedience to their spirit. If, as has been 
previously urged, the churches stand as 
the incarnate conscience of the nation, men 
and women will come to be regarded as 
bad citizens and dishonorable members of 
the community who set themselves lawlessly 
against the Church’s ideal of the sacred- 
ness of marriage and the sanctity of the 
home. 





THE SADDEST TIME O’ YEAR 


By LLOYD ROBERTS 


: IS April once again and the sunlight warms the street; 

In Central Park and Union Square the golden tulips glow; 
And somewhere off the Avenue above the restless feet 
You can hear the organs whining those tunes of long ago— 
Sweet songs of sunny Italy or martial airs of France, 
Or maybe some gay chorus from a London ballet dance. 


You need not seek a reason for the ache that will arise, 

The old familiar longing that will not let you rest, 

To sail and sail and sail to the blue of other skies, 

To lift some foreign headland between the East and West: 

To search beyond the seas for a port you do not know, 

Where the high hills dream above you and the breakers cream below. 


Your eyes will search the pier-heads for a liner outward bound; 
You will hear the cheery voices of the throng along her rail, 
Who call across the water from the freedom they have found 
To the host of patient faces who must ever watch them sail. 
Then stumbling back to duty and with eyes between the bars, 
You'll strive to drown the calling in the clamor of the cars. 


How vain a thing this struggle with the dreary round of days, 
When the summer suns are shining on the spaces of the sea, . 

When the whole world bids us wander down singing woodland ways, 
And the four great winds of Heaven are crying us be free! 

And to all the canyon toilers ’tis the saddest time o’ year 

When the sunlight warms the street and we know that April’s here. 
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Fort Lyon, COLORADO TERRITORY, 
April, 1872. 

pe OME of the most dread- 

wag ful things have occurred 

since I wrote you last, and 

this letter will make you 

unhappy, I know. To 

begin with, orders have 

actually come from De- 

partment Headquarters at Leavenworth 

for two companies of infantry here—Gen- 

eral P. ’s and Captain G ’s to go 

to Camp Supply! So that is settled, and 

we will probably leave this Post in about 

ten days, and during that time we are ex- 

pected to sell, give away, smash up, or 

burn about everything we possess, for we 

have already been told that very few things 

can be taken with us. I do not see how we 

can possibly do with less than we have had 
since we came here. 

I shall take the greyhound puppy, of 
course. He is with “ Blue,” his mother, 
at Captain R ’s quarters, but he is 
brought over every day for me to see. His 
coat is brindled, dark brown and _ black, 
and fine as the softest satin. One foot is 
white, and there is a little white tip to his 
tail, which, it seems, is considered a mark 
of great beauty in a greyhound. We have 
named him Harold. 


Fort Lyon, CoLorapo TERRITORY, 

May, 1872. 
Everything is packed or disposed of, and 
we are ready to start to-morrow on the long 
march to Camp Supply. Two large army 
wagons have been allowed to each com- 
pany for the officers’ baggage, but as all 


three officers are present with the company 
F is in, and the captain has taken one 
of the wagons for his own use, we can have 
just one half of one of those wagons to take 
our household goods to a country where it 
is absolutely impossible to purchase one 
thing! We have given away almost all 
of our furniture, and were glad that we 
had bought so little when we came here. 
We are taking only one barrel of china— 
just a few pieces we considered the most 
necessary—and this morning F dis- 
covered that the first lieutenant had or- 
dered that one barrel be taken from the 
wagon, to make more room for his own 
things. F ordered it to be put back 
at once, and says it will stay there, too, 
and I fancy it will! Surely we are en- 
titled to all of our one half of the wagon— 
second choice at that. 

I am to ride in an ambulance with Mrs. 
P , her little son and her cook, Mrs. 
B and her small son. There will be 
seats for only four, as the middle seat has 
been taken out to make room for a comfort- 
able rocking-chair that will be for Mrs. 
P. ’s exclusive use! The dear little 
greyhound puppy I have to leave here. 
F says I must not take him with so 
many in the ambulance, as he would un- 
doubtedly be in the way. But I am sure 
the puppy would not be as troublesome as 
one small boy, and there will be two small 
boys with us. 

I have cried and cried over all these 
things until I am simply hideous, but I 
have to go just the same, and I have made 
up my mind never again to make myself 
so wholly disagreeable about a move, no 
matter where we may have to go. I hap- 
pened to recall yesterday what grand- 
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mother said to me when saying good-by: 
“Tt is a dreadful thing not to become a 
woman when one ceases to be a girl!” I 
am no longer a girl, I suppose, so I must 
try to be a woman, as there seems to be 
nothing in between. 


OLp Fort ZARAH, KANSAS, 
April, 1872. 

Our camp to-night is near the ruins 
of a very old fort, and ever since we got 
here the men have been hunting rattle- 
snakes that have undoubtedly been holding 
possession of the tumble-down building 
many snake generations. Dozens and 
dozens have been killed, of all sizes, some 
of them being very large. The old quar- 
ters were evidently made of sods and dirt, 
and must have been dreadful places to live 
in even when new. 

I must tell you at once that I have the 
little greyhound. I simply took matters in 
my own hands and got him! We came 
only five miles our first day out, and after 
the tents had been pitched that night and 


the various dinners commenced, it was dis- 
covered that many little things had been 
left behind, so General P decided to 
send an ambulance and two or three men 
back to the Post for them, and to get the 
mail at the same time. It so happened 
that Burt, our own striker, was one of the 
men detailed to go, and when I heard this 
I at once thought of the puppy I wanted 
so much. I managed to see Burt before 
he started, and when asked if he could 
bring the little dog to me he answered so 
heartily, “That I can, mum,” I felt that 
the battle was half won, for I knew that 
if I could once get the dog in camp he 
would take care of him, even if I could 
not. 

Burt brought him and kept him in his 
tent that night, and the little fellow seemed 
to know that he should be good, for Burt 
told me that he did not whimper once, not- 
withstanding it was his first night from his 
mother and little companions. The next 
morning, when he was brought to me, 
F ’s face was funny, and after one look 
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of astonishment at the puppy he hurried out 
of the tent—so I could not see him laugh, 
I think. He is quite as pleased as I am, 
now, to have the dog, for he gives no 
trouble whatever. He is fed condensed 
milk, and I take care of him during the 
day and Burt has him at night. He is 
certainly much better behaved in the am- 
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sometimes the dust is enough to choke us. 
We have to keep together, for we are in 
an Indian country, of course. 


Camp Suppty, INDIAN TERRITORY, 

May, 1872. 
This place is quite as dreadful as it has 
been represented to us. There are more 
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bulance than either of the small boys who 
step upon our feet, get into fierce fights, 
and keep up a racket generally. The 
mothers have been called upon to settle so 
many quarrels between their sons that the 
atmosphere in the ambulance has become 
quite frigid. 

Camping out is really very nice when 
the weather is pleasant, but the long 
marches are tiresome for everybody. The 
ambulances and wagons are driven directly 
back of the troops, consequently the mules 
can never go faster than a slow walk, and 


troops here than at Fort Lyon, and of 
course the Post is very much larger. 
There are two troops of colored cavalry, 
one of white cavalry, and three companies 
of infantry. The infantry companies that 
have been stationed here, and which our 
three companies have come to relieve, will 
start in the morning for their new Post, 
and will use the transportation that brought 
us down. 

Their going will leave vacant a number 
of officers’ quarters, therefore there will be 
no selection of quarters by our officers until 
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to-morrow. F is next to the junior, 
so there will be very little left to select 
from by the time his turn comes. The 
quarters are really nothing more than huts 
built of vertical logs plastered in between 
with mud, and the roofs are of poles and 
mud! Many of the rooms have only sand 
floors. 

All the way down I was on the lookout 
for Indians, and was laughed at many a 
time for doing so, too. Every time some- 
thing unusual was seen in the distance some 
bright person would immediately exclaim, 
“Oh, that is only one of Mrs. R "s 
Indians!” I said very little about what I 
saw during the last day or two, for I felt 
that the constant teasing must have become 
as wearisome to the others as it had to me. 
But I am still positive that I saw the black 
heads of Indians on the top of ever so many 
hills we passed. When they wish to see 
and not be seen they crawl up a hill on the 
side farthest from you, but only far enough 
up to enable them to look over, and in this 
position they will remain for hours, per- 
fectly motionless, watching your: every 
movement. 

This Post is certainly in an Indian coun- 
try, for it is surrounded by Comanches, 
Apaches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Arap- 
ahoes—each a hostile tribe, except the last. 
No one can go a rod from the garrison 
without an escort, and our weekly mail is 
brought down in a wagon and guarded by 
a corporal and several privates. Only last 
week two couriers—soldiers—who had been 
sent down with dispatches from Fort 
Dodge were found dead on the road, both 
shot in the back, probably without having 
been given one chance to defend themselves. 


Camp Suppry, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
June, 1872. 

We are in our own house now and al- 
most settled. When one has only a few 
pieces of furniture it does not take long 
to get them in place. It is impossible to 
make the rooms look homelike, and I often 
find myself wondering where in this world 
I have wandered to! ‘The house is of logs, 
of course, and has a pole and dirt roof, 
and was built originally for an “officers’ 
mess.” The dining room is large and very 
long, a part of which we have partitioned 
off with a piece of canvas and converted 
into a storeroom. 
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Our dining room has a sand floor, and 
almost every night little white toadstools 
grow up all along the base of the log walls. 
All of the logs are of cottonwood and have 
the bark on, and the army of bugs that 
hide underneath the bark during the day 
and march upon us at night is to be dreaded 
about as much as a whole tribe of Indians! 

I wrote you how everyone laughed at 
me on the march down because I was pos- 
itive I saw heads of Indians on the sand 
hills so many times. Well, all that has 
ceased, and the mention of “ Mrs. R. ’s 
Indians” is carefully avoided! There has 
been sad proof that the Indians were there, 
also that they were watching us closely and 
kept near us all the way down from Dodge, 
hoping for a favorable opportunity to steal 
the animals. The battalion of the th 
Infantry had made only two days’ march 
from here, and the herders had just turned 
the horses and mules out to graze when a 
band of Cheyenne Indians swooped down 
upon them and stampeded every animal, 
leaving the companies without even one 
mule! The poor things are still in camp 
on the prairie, waiting for something, any- 
thing, to move them on. General P. 
is mightily pleased that the Indians did not 
succeed in getting the animals from his 
command, and I am pleased that they can- 
not tease me any more. 


Camp Suppiy, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
June, 1872. 

It seems as if I had to write constantly 
of unpleasant occurrences, but what else 
can I do since unpleasant occurrences are 
ever coming along? This time I must tell 
you that we have been “ ranked out ”— 
“turned out of quarters ”"—as it is spoken 
of in the army. But it all amounts to the 
same thing, and means that we have been 
driven out of our house and home, bag and 
baggage, because a captain wanted that one 
set of quarters! Call it what one chooses, 
the experience was not pleasant and will be 
long remembered. Being turned out was 
bad enough in itself, but the manner in 
which it was done was humiliating in the 
extreme. We had been in the house only 
three weeks and had worked so hard dur- 
ing that time to make it at all comfortable. 

One morning at ten o'clock I received 
a note from F , written at the guard- 
house, saying that his set of quarters had 
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been selected by a cavalry officer who had 
just arrived at the Post, and that every 
article of ours must be out of the house that 
day by one o'clock! Also that, as he was 
officer of the guard, it would be impossible 
for him to assist me in the least, except to 
send some enlisted men to move the things. 
At first I was dazed and wholly incapable 
of comprehending the situation—it seemed 
sO preposterous to expect anyone to move 
everything out of a house in three hours. 

But I gathered my forces, and the four 
men started to work in a way that showed 
they would do everything in their power to 
help me. All that was possible for us to 
do, however, was to almost throw things 
out in a side yard. All things, big and 
small, were out by one o’clock, and just in 
time, too, to avoid a collision with the col- 
ored soldiers of the incoming cavalry offi- 
cer, who commenced taking furniture and 
boxes in the house at precisely that hour. 

Of course there was no hotel or even 
restaurant for me to go to, and I was too 
proud and too indignant to beg shelter in 
the house of a friend—in fact, I felt as if 
I had no friend. So I sat down on a 
chair in the yard with the little dog by me, 
thinking, I remember, that the chair was 
our own property and no one had a right 
to object to my being there. 

Just as I had reached the very lowest 
depths of misery and woe, Mrs. V 
appeared and F almost immediately 
after. We three went to Mrs. V. s 
house for luncheon, and in fact I remained 
there until we came to this house. She had 
just heard of what had happened and 
hastened down to me. Captain V- 
said it was entirely the fault of the com- 
manding officer for permitting such a dis- 
graceful order to leave his office; that Cap- 
tain P. ’s family could have remained 
one night longer in tents here, as they had 
been in camp every night on the road from 
Fort Sill. 

The house that we are in now is built of 
cedar logs, and was the commanding offi- 
cer’s house at one time. It has a long hall 
running through the center, and on the left 
side Major H and his family have the 
four rooms, and we have the two on the 
right. Our kitchen is across the yard, and 
was a chicken house not so very long ago. 
It has no floor, of course, so we had loads 
of dirt dug out, and it all filled in again 
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with clean white sand, and now, after the 
log walls have been scraped and whitened, 
and a number of new shelves put up, it is 
really quite nice. Our sleeping room has 
no canvas on the walls inside, and much 
of the “chinking” has fallen out, leaving 
big holes, and I never have a light in that 
room after dark, fearing that Indians might 
shoot me through those holes. They are 
skulking about the Post all the time. 


Camp Suppty, INDIAN TERRITORY, 
September, 1872. 

Miss D—— and I continue our daily 
rides, but go out very early in the morning. 
We have an orderly now, as General D 
considers it unsafe for us to go without an 
escort since we were chased by an Indian 
the other day. That morning, the little 
son of General P was with us, and 
as it was not quite as warm as usual, we 
decided to canter down the sunflower road 
a little ways—a road that runs to the cross- 
ing of Wolf Creek through an immense 
field of wild sunflowers. These sunflowers 
grow to a tremendous height in this coun- 
try, so tall that sometimes you cannot see 
over them even when on horseback. 

We had just turned our ponies’ heads 
homeward when little G , who was 
back of us, called out that an Indian was 
coming. That was startling, but upon 
looking back we saw that he was a long 
distance away and coming leisurely, so we 
did not pay much attention to him. 

But G was more watchful, and very 
soon screamed, “ Mrs. R , Mrs. R ; 
the Indian is coming fast—he’s going to 
catch us!” And then,. without wasting 
time by looking back, we started our ponies 
with a bound that put them at their best 
pace, poor little G lashing .his most 
unmercifully, and crying every minute, 
“ He'll catch us! He'll catch us!” 

That the Indian was on a fleet pony and 
was gaining on us was very evident, and 
what might have happened had we not soon 
reached the Sutler store no one can tell, 
but we did get there just as he caught up 
with us, and as we drew in our panting 
horses that hideous savage rode up in front 
of us and circled twice around us, his pony 
going like a whirlwind; and in order to 
keep his balance, the Indian leaned far over 
on one side, his head close to the pony’s 
neck. He said “ How ” with a fiendish grin 
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that showed how thoroughly he was enjoy- 
ing our frightened faces, and then turned 
his fast little beast back to the sunflower 
road. 

The very next morning, I think it was, 
one of the government mules wandered 
away, and two of the drivers went in 
search of it, but not finding it in the Post, 
one of the men suggested that they should 
go to the river where the Post animals are 
watered. It is a fork of the Canadian 
River, and is just over a little sand hill, not 
one quarter of a mile back of the quarters, 
but not in the direction of the sunflower 
road. The other man, however, said he 
would not go—that it was not safe—and 
came back to the corral, so the one who 
proposed going went on alone. 

Time passed and the man did not return, 
and finally a detail was sent out to look 
him up. They went directly to the river, 
and there they found him, just on the 
other side of the hill—dead. He had been 
shot by some fiendish Indian soon after 
leaving his companion. 

Last Monday, soon after luncheon, 
forty or fifty Indians came rushing down 
the drive in front of the officers’ quarters, 
frightening some of us almost out of our 
senses. Where they came from no one 
could tell, for not one sentry had seen them 


until they were near the Post. They rode 
past the houses like mad creatures, and on 
out to the company gardens, where they 
made their ponies trample and destroy every 
growing thing. Only a few vegetables 
will mature in this soil and climate, but 
melons are often very good, and this season 
the gardeners had taken much pains with 
a crop of fine watermelons that were just 
beginning to ripen. But not one of these 
was spared—every one was broken and 
crushed by the little hoofs of the ponies 
that seem to enjoy viciousness of this kind 
as much as the Indians themselves. 

A company of infantry was sent at once 
to the gardens, but as it was not quite pos- 
sible for the men to outrun the ponies, the 
mischief had been done before they got 
there, and all they could do was to force 
them back at the point of the bayonet. 
Cavalry was ordered out, also, to drive them 
away, but none of the troops were allowed 
to fire upon them, and that the Indians 
knew very well. It might have brought 
on an “ uprising!” 

It seems that the Indians were almost 
all young bucks out for a frolic, but quite 
ready, officers say, for any kind of devil- 
ment. ‘They rode around the Post three 
or four times at breakneck speed, each cir- 
cle being larger, and taking them farther 
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away. 
hills and gradually disappeared—all but 
one, a sentinel, who could be seen until 


dark sitting his pony on the highest hill. I 
presume there were dozens of Indians on 
the sand hills around the Post peeking over 
to see how the fun went on. 


CrmMARRON REDOUBT, KANSAS, 
January, 1873. 

When F was ordered here I said at 
once that I would come, too, and so I 
came! We are at a mail station—that is, 
where the relay mules are kept and where 
the mail wagon and escort remain over- 
night on their weekly trips from Camp 
Supply to Fort Dodge. A noncommis- 
sioned officer and ten privates are here all 
the time. 

The cause of F ’s being here is, the 
contractor is sending big trains of grain 
down to Supply for the cavalry horses and 
other animals, and it was discovered that 
whisky was being smuggled to the Indians 
in the sacks of oats. So General D 
sent an officer to the redoubt to inspect each 
sack as it is carried past by the ox trains. 
Lieutenant C——was the first officer to be 
ordered up, but the place did not agree 
with him, and at the end of three weeks he 


At last they all started for the- 


appeared at the Post on a mail wagon, a 
very sick man—very sick indeed! In less 
than half an hour F was ordered to 
relieve him to finish Lieutenant C s 
tour in addition to his own detail of thirty 
days, which will give us a stay here of over 
five weeks. 

As soon as I heard of the order I an- 
nounced that I was coming, but it was nec- 
essary to obtain the commanding officer’s 
permission first. This seemed rather hope- 
less for a time, the general declaring I 
would “ die in such a hole,” where I could 
have no comforts, but he did not say I 
should not come. F did not want to 
leave me alone at the Post, but was afraid 
the life here would be too rough for me, so 
I decided the matter for myself and began 
to make preparations to come away, and 
that settled all discussion. 

The redoubt is made of gunny sacks 
filled with sand, and is built on the prin- 
ciple of a permanent fortification in minia- 
ture, with bastions, flanks, curtains, and 
ditch, and has two pieces of artillery. The 
parapet is about ten feet high, upon the top 
of which a sentry walks all the time. This 
is technically correct, for F has just 
explained it all to me, so I could tell you 
about our castle on the prairie. We have 
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only two rooms for our own use, and these 
are partitioned off with vertical logs in one 
corner of the fortification, and our only 
roof is of canvas. 

When we first got here the dirt floor 
was very much like the side of a mountain 
—so sloping we had difficulty in sitting 
upon the chairs. F had these made 
level at once, and fresh, dry sand sprinkled 
every place. 

We are right in the heart of the Indian 
country, almost on the line between Kansas 
and the Indian Territory, and are sur- 
rounded by any number of villages of hos- 
tile Indians. We are forty miles from 
Camp Supply and about the same distance 
from Fort Dodge. The weather is delight- 
ful—sunny and very warm. 


I was prevented from finishing this the 
other day by the coming of a dozen or more 
Arapahoe Indians, but as the mail does not 
go north until to-morrow morning, I can 
tell you of the more than busy time we 
have had since then. 

For two or three days the weather had 
been unseasonably warm—almost like sum- 
mer—and one evening it was not only hot, 


but so sultry one wondered where all the 


air had gone. About midnight, however, 
a terrific wind came up, cold and piercing, 
and very soon snow began to fall, and then 
we knew that we were having a “ Texas 
norther,” a storm that is feared by all 
old frontiersmen. Of course we were per- 
fectly safe from the wind, for only a cy- 
clone could tear down these thick walls of 
sand, but the snow sifted in every place— 
between the logs of the inner wall, around 
the windows—and almost buried us. And 
the cold became intense. 

In the morning the logs of that entire 
wall were white inside with snow, from 
top to bottom, and looked like a forest in 
the far North. The floor was covered with 
snow, and so was the foot of the bed! 

The norther continued twenty-four 
hours, and the cold is still freezing. All 
the wood inside was soon consumed, and 
the men were compelled to go outside the 
redoubt for it, and to split it, too. The 
storm was so fierce and wholly blinding 
that it was necessary to fasten the end of 
a rope around the waist of each man as he 
went out and tie the other end to the en- 
trance gate to prevent him from losing his 
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direction and wandering out on the prairie. 
Some of the men are working at the wood 
still, and others are making their quarters 
a little more decent. Every tiny opening 
in our own log walls has been “ chinked ” 
with pieces of blanket or anything that 
could be found, and the entire dirt floor 
has been covered with clean grain sacks 
that are held down smooth and tight by 
little pegs of wood, and over this rough 
carpet we have three rugs we brought with 
us. At the small window are “ turkey- 
red” curtains that make very good shades 
when let down at night. There are warm 
army blankets on the camp bed and a 
folded red “ squaw”’ blanket on the trunk. 
The stove is as bright and shining as the 
strong arm of a soldier could make it, and 
on it is a little brass teakettle singing 
merrily. 

A wall tent has been pitched just outside 
our door that gives us a large storeroom 
and at the same time screens us from the 
men’s quarters that are along one side of 
the sand-bag walls. 

On the side farthest from us the mules 
and horses are stabled, but one would never 
know that an animal was near if those big- 
headed mules did not occasionally raise 
their voices in brays that sound like old 
squeaky pumps. When it is pleasant they 
are all picketed out. 


CIMARRON REDOUBT, KANSAS, 
January, 1873. 

Fancy our having given a dinner party 
at this sand-bag castle on the plains, miles 
and miles from a white man or woman! 
The number of guests was small, but their 
rank was immense, for we entertained 
Powder-Face, Chief of the Arapahoe Na- 
tion, and Wauk, his young squaw, mother 
of his little chief. 

Two or three days ago Powder-Face 
came to make a formal call upon the 
“White Chief” and brought with him 
two other Indians—“ aids” we would 
call them, I presume. A soldier offered to 
take his horse, but he would not dismount, 
and sat his horse with grave dignity until 
F went out and in person invited him 
to come in and have a smoke. He is an In- 
dian of striking personality—is rather tall, 
with square, broad shoulders, and the poise 
of his head tells one at once that he is not 
an ordinary savage. 
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We must have found favor with him, 
for as he was going away he announced 
that he would come again the next day and 
bring his squaw with him. Then F . 
in his hospitable way, invited them to a 
mid-day dinner! I was almost speechless 
from horror at the very thought of sitting 
at a table with an Indian, no matter how 
big a chief he might be. 

They appeared promptly, and I became 
interested in Wauk at once, for she was a 
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around her shoulders and falling far below 
her waist was a queer-shaped garment, 
neither cape nor shawl, that was dotted 
closely all over with tiny teeth that were 
fastened on at one end and left to dangle. 

High up around her neck was a dog col- 
lar of fine teeth that was really beautiful, 
and there were several necklaces of differ- 
ent lengths hanging below it, one of which 
was of polished elk teeth and very rare. 
The skins of all her clothing had been 


“Forty or fifty Indians came rushing down.” 


remarkable squaw. Tall and _ slender, 
with rather a thin, girlish face, very unlike 
the short, fat squaws one usually sees, and 
she had the appearance of being rather tidy, 
too. I could not tell if she was dressed 
specially for the occasion, as I had never 
seen her before, but everything she had on 
was beautifully embroidered with beads— 
mostly white—and small teeth of animals. 
She wore a sort of short skirt, high leg- 
gings,: and, of course, moccasins, and 


tanned until they were as soft as kid. Any 
number of bracelets were on her arms, 
many of them made of tin, I think. Her 
hair was parted and hung in loose ropes 
down each shoulder in front. Her feet 
and hands were very small, even for an 
Indian, and showed that life had been kind 
to her. I am confident that she must have 
been a princess by birth, she was so differ- 
ent from all squaws I have seen. She could 
not speak one word of English, but her 
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lord, whom she seemed to adore, could 
make himself understood very well by 
signs and a word now and then. 

Powder-Face wore a blanket, but under- 
neath it was a shirt of fine skins, the front 
of which was almost covered with teeth, 
beads and wampum. His hair was roped 
on each side and hung in front, and the 
scalp lock on top was made conspicuous by 
the usual long feather stuck through it. 

The time came when dinner could no 
longer be put off, so we sat down. Our 
menu in this place is necessarily limited, but 
a friend at Fort Dodge had added to our 
stores by sending us some fresh potatoes and 
some lettuce by the mail wagon just the 
day before, and both of these Powder-Face 
seemed to enjoy. In fact, he ate of every- 
thing, but Wauk was more particular—let- 
tuce, potatoes, and ham she would not touch. 

We kept them bountifully supplied 
with everything on the table, so our own 
portion of the dinner would remain un- 
molested, although neither F nor I had 
much appetite just then. When Farrar 
came in to remove the plates for -dessert, 
and Powder-Face saw that the remaining 
food was about to disappear, he pushed 
Farrar back and commenced to attend to 
the table himself. He pulled one dish after 
another to him, and scraped each one clean, 
spreading all the butter on the bread, and 
piled up buffalo steak, ham, potatoes, peas 
—in fact, every crumb that had been left— 
making one disgusting mess, and then tap- 
ping it with his finger said, “ Papoose! Pa- 
poose!”” We had it all put in a paper and 
other things added, which made Wauk al- 
most bob off her chair in her delight at 
having such a feast for her little chief. But 
the condition of my tablecloth made me 
want to bob up and down for ‘other feel- 
ings than delight! 

The tepee odor became stifling, so in or- 
der to get as far from the Indians as possi- 
ble, I went across the room and sat upon a 
small trunk by the window. I had not 
been there five minutes, however, before 
that wily chief, who had apparently not no- 
ticed my existence, got up from his chair, 
gathered his blanket around him, and with 
long strides came straight to me. Then 
with a grip of steel on my shoulder, he 
jerked me from the trunk and fairly slung 
me over against the wall, and turning to 
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F with his head thrown back he said, 
“ Whisk! Whisk!” at the same time point- 
ing to the trunk. 

The demand was imperious, and the un- 
studied poise of the powerfully built In- 
dian, so full of savage dignity, was magnifi- 
cent. As I calmly think of it now, the 
whole scene was grand. The rough room, 
with its low walls of sand bags and logs, 
the Indian princess in her picturesque dress 
of skins and beads, the fair army officer in 
his uniform of blue, both looking in aston- 
ishment at the chief, whose square jaws and 
flashing eyes plainly told that he was accus- 
tomed to being obeyed and expected to be 
obeyed then! 

F says that I missed part of that 
scene; that, backed up against sand bags 
and clinging to them on either side for sup- 
port, stood a slender young woman with 
pigtail hanging down one shoulder, so ter- 
rified that her face, brown from exposure 
to sun and wind, had become white and 
chalky. It is not surprising that my face 
turned white; the only wonder is that the 
pigtail did not turn white, too! 

It was not right for F to give liquor 
to an Indian, but what else could be done 
under the circumstances? There happened 
to be a flask of brandy in the trunk, but 
fortunately there was only a small quan- 
tity that we had brought up for medical 
purposes, and it was precious, too, for we 
were far from a doctor. But F had to 
get it out for the chief, who had sat there 
smoking in such an innocent way, but who 
had all the time been studying out where 
there might be hidden some “ whisk!” 
Wauk drank almost all of it, Powder-Face 
seeming to derive more pleasure in seeing her 
drink his portion than in drinking it himself. 
Consequently, when she went out to mount 
her horse her steps were a little unsteady, 
over which the chief laughed ‘heartily. 

Powder-Face thought that the pony 
Cheyenne was not a good enough horse for 
me, so the morning after he was here an 
Indian called Dog appeared with a very 
good animal, large and well gaited, that the 
chief had sent over, not as a present, but 
for a trade. We let poor Cheyenne go 
back to the Indians, a quantity of sugar, 
coffee, and such things going with him, 
and now I have a strawberry-roan horse 
named Powder-Face. 


(To be continued.) 





MY STORY 


By HALL CAINE 


IX. AMERICAN VISITS—LITERARY REWARDS 


HAVE made four visits 
to America, but two of 
them were occupied en- 
tirely by business inter- 
ests, and only the first 
and second had any real 
relation to my life as an 
author. To meet the unknown friends 
whom my books had won for me across the 
Atlantic was always a joyful, sometimes an 
embarrassing, and occasionally an exacting 
experience. A malady which might well be 
known by the name of American _hospi- 
tality awaits every Englishman who has 
spoken to the hearts of the people of the 
United States. 

I know nothing like it in any other part 
of the world, and when I read of the re- 
ception of even Dickens and Thackeray in 
America, and see how the cities of the 
States seemed to stand still in order to 
give to two writers of great books the wel- 
come which is reserved in other countries 
for soldiers and statesmen, I am as much 
perplexed as proud. But I know by per- 
sonal experience that the hospitality of 
America is equal to an effort more unac- 
countable than that, and I remember with 
gratitude and emotion which will last as 
long as my life, the kindness that was shown 
to me in the generous country across the 
Atlantic when the great English nation 
that is American began to interest itself, 
through my earlier books, in the little Eng- 
lish nation that is Manx. 

It would not become me to dwell upon 
that, further than to recognize and ac- 
knowledge it, but it may be allowed to me 
to speak of certain aspects of American life 
which come within the purview of a man 
of letters. 


How did I find the interviewer in Amer- 
ica? Just as I have found him everywhere 
—good, bad, and indifferent. Sometimes 
the American interviewer is a perfectly hon- 
est man, who aims only at setting down 
what you say in all truth and simplicity; 
and sometimes he is a pert person, who 
cares a vast deal more about what he says 
himself. As might be expected, the per- 
sonal descriptions of the lady interviewer 
are embarrassingly precise. The color of 
your hair and eyes and the pattern of your 
clothes are facts of the first importance. 
Hardly any of the interviewers, male or fe- 
male, write shorthand, and as a consequence 
the visitor talks the idiom of the reporter. 
In certain interviews I found myself say- 
ing, “It makes me tired,” and “ It tickles 
me to death.” 

Several imaginary interviews with me 
were published during my visits to America. 
In one of these I gave a modest description 
of my own head, saying the “ upper part ” 
resembled Shakespeare’s, and the “ lower 
part ” resembled Christ’s! Flamboyant fic- 
tions like these are, I observe, the titbits 
oftenest quoted in England by journals 
which most affect to look down on Ameri- 
can journalism. But whatever the inter- 
viewer may be, it is folly of the English- 
man in America to attempt to escape from 
him. As a general statement, I think it 
would be true that, whether you allow 
yourself to be interviewed or refuse to al- 
low yourself to be interviewed, you are 
equally certain to regret it. But that has 
been my experience in England also. 

It would be quite wrong, however, to 
talk of the interviewer as if he covered the 
whole field of American journalism. The 
extraordinary vigor of the everyday work 
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of the American journalist is what first im- 
presses you. He is always “on the nail.” 
To-day’s subject is to-day’s need, and 
whether it is the fate of the Philippines or 
how to sweep the snow out of the streets, 
the journalist tackles it for all it is worth. 
Then the general enterprise of the Ameri- 
can Press is beyond comparison greater 
than that of almost every other press in 
the world. Not even the London Times or 
Telegraph or Daily Mail, with their cor- 
respondents in every capital, can surpass 
the amazing enterprise of the best papers 
in America. To appreciate this one has 
only to reflect that by reason of distance 
the material of the American paper costs 
incomparably more, and that nearly every 
day’s paper contains columns of cabled 
news. 

Then the Sunday papers of America, 
whatever we may think of them as literary 
products, are examples of journalistic en- 
terprise without parallel in the world. 
Outside London there is nothing published, 
whether in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Rome, 
which for interest or quality or yet bulk 
bears a moment’s comparison with the best 
American Sunday papers. The imagination 
shown in the mapping out and construction 
of a typical American newspaper to meet 
the needs of the largest numbers of readers, 
is another striking characteristic. “There- 
fore, when we gibe, as it is so easy to do, 
at the unconscientious and even vulgar as- 
pects of some American journalism, we 
should remember its good qualities, which 
are neither few nor hard to find. 

One salient fact, however, about the 
American newspaper is that its first aim is 
to deserve its name. It is above everything 
else a paper intended to provide news. A 
policy it may have, and it may sometimes 
advocate the interests of a party, but some 
of the best and most popular American 
newspapers appear to have neither policy 
nor party. 

“Do you conduct the policy of your pa- 
per from Paris?” I said to the proprietor 
of a well-known American journal. 

“My paper has'no policy,” the proprietor 
answered ; “ its business is to give the peo- 
ple news, not to tell them what they are to 
think.” 

“ But isn’t that rather opposed to jour- 
nalistic traditions? ” I asked. 

“So much the worse for the traditions,” 
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was the reply. “I employ a man at two, 
three, four, or five thousand dollars to edit 
this, that, or the other section of my paper, 
and I should think it a pretty cheeky thing 
if he undertook to preside over the policy 
of the country. His business is to record 
its doings.” 

But the attitude of the American public 
toward the American newspaper would in 
any case be one of complete independence. 
On the British side of the ocean we are 
apt to believe what we see in the journals. 
On the other side of the ocean they betray 
no such infirmity. The newspapers are so 
many, the competition between them is so 
keen, their methods are so manifest, that 
nobody regards them with the reverence 
which the mystery enshrouding the ano- 
nymity of English journalism still perpetu- 
ates among ourselves. 

In like manner the personalities of Amer- 
ican journalism are fenced by the attitude 
of American readers. ‘They take their 
spiciest dishes with a proper grain of salt. 
Hence it is necessary to read the American 
newspaper with American eyes, and seen in 
that light the journalism of America is 
neither so sensational nor so flagrant as 
English readers suppose. For the rest, it 
would seem to me that the independence of 
the American mind toward the Press of the 
country is a most wholesome and hopeful 
sign. The American public are constantly 
reversing the verdicts of their professed 
guides to public opinion. A play or a book 
which has been the victim of a general on- 
slaught in the newspapers is frequently the 
idol of the hour. 

“In the old days, after a new produc- 
tion,” a theatrical manager said to me, “I 
used to be fool enough to sit up till six in 
the morning to see what the newspapers 
had to say.” 

“ And now?” I asked. 

“ Now, if the audience is right, I go to 
bed at twelve,” he answered. 


AMERICAN TRAITS 


I went to America on the first occasion 
partly as the delegate of the English Society 
of Authors and partly as the informal rep- 
resentative of the Colonial Office to prevail 
upon the Canadian ministers to withdraw 
the more objectionable of the provisions of 
a Copyright bill which seemed to conflict 
with the Imperial Act, and this mission 
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brought me into active relations with Amer- 
ican publishers and enabled me to realize 
that the making of American copyright, for 
which Dickens and Thackeray pleaded in 
vain, had done more than secure justice 
for the English author—it had created the 
American author as a professional man of 
letters. Literature as a profession was for 
the first time beginning to live, and it is 
no matter of surprise to me that in the few 
years that have intervened American books 
have ousted English books in the favor of 
the American people. 

But art has no nationality, and I was 
never made conscious for a moment that a 
novelist from the United Kingdom was an 
alien in the United States. On the con- 
trary, I was always made to feel that there 
is no country in the world so good as Amer- 
ica for an Englishman to travel in. Of 
course I know how much I may be influ- 
enced by personal feelings, and how many 
of my opinions may be affected by the acci- 
dent of my own reception. If that is so, it 
is only as it ought to be. On four visits 
under varying circumstances, America was 
good to me, and it is right that I should 
praise the bridge I passed over. 

love America and the Americans. I 
love America because it is big, and because 
its bigness is constantly impressing the 
imagination and stimulating the heart. I 
love its people because they are free with a 
freedom which the rest of the world takes 
as by stealth, and they claim openly as their 
right. I love them because they are the 
most industrious, earnest, active, and in- 
genious people on the earth; because they 
are the most moral, religious, and, above 
all, the most sober people in the world; 
because, in spite of all shallow judgments 
of superficial observers, they are the most 
childlike in their national character, the 
easiest to move to laughter, the readiest to 
be touched to tears, the most absolutely true 
in their impulses, and the most generous in 
their applause. I love the men of America 
because their bearing toward the women is 
the finest chivalry I have yet seen anywhere, 
and I love the women because they can 
preserve an unquestioned purity with a 
frank and natural manner, and a fine in- 
dependence of sex. I love the constitution 
of America because its freedom is the freest 
I know of, because it has broken away from 
all effete superstitions of authority, whether 
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in Church or State, and has left the rest of 
the world in the pitiful shadows of both 
follies, to toil after it by more than a hun- 
dred years. 

And if these are qualities which have 
their defects, I go the length of loving some 
of the failings of American life and char- 
acter as well. I love the brusqueness of 
speech and the freedom of manners which 
imply that Jack is as good as his master, 
and sometimes a good deal better, and in 
this connection I can tell a story of a good 
and loyal, though rather embarrassing 
friend of mine who is a conductor on a 
Broadway electric car. He is about twenty 
years of age, and he has a frank, open face, 
with bright eyes and a laughing mouth. 
When I met him first he was standing on 
the tail-board of the car as I was leaping 
onto it. 

“Will this car take me to Fifty-sixth 
Street?” I asked. 

He did not answer, but looked me over 
from head to foot. 

“Will it?” I repeated. 

Instead of replying to my question, he 
asked another. 

“ Are you Hall Caine?” he said. 

“ Yes—will it?” I asked. 

Again he did not reply, but, smiling 
from ear to ear, and holding out a grimy 
hand, he said: 

“ Shake! ” 


LITERARY EARNINGS 


I have reached my last chapter without 
making more than casual references to my 
earnings as a man of letters, and I do 
not now intend to enter into any de- 


tailed confidences on that subject. It 
will be well within the truth to say that 
money has never at any time been an aim 
in my life, and that I have never allowed 
myself to think of it first in regard to any 
single thing I have ever done. If money 
has come to me it has certainly not been by 
“first intention,’ and if there is anything 
that hurts me in the published letters of 
Charles Dickens (one of the gods of my 
idolatry) it is the frequent presence of the 
thought that such and such work repre- 
sents such and such a sum, with occasional 
lamentations like, “I had set my heart on 
a thousand pounds, and am woefully dis- 
appointed.” 

But, thinking it may cheer the beginner 
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who is trudging through the dark ways of 
the literary life, knee-deep in disappoint- 
ments, to see how stiff a struggle it was to 
me, I will gladly show how modest were 
my earnings during many of my earlier 
years. 

I had been working on the Mercury for 
some time at about two hundred pounds a 
year, eked out by perhaps a hundred more 
from the Atheneum and the Academy, 
when I began to write my first novel. 
Soon I found myself crippled by want of 
leisure, and was compelled to realize that 
I must either abandon my hope of becoming 
a novelist or curtail my energies, and there- 
fore my earnings, as a journalist. It was 
a serious crisis, for, taking my heart in both 
hands, I had married in the meantime, and 
had other responsibilities. But, after seri- 
ous deliberation with my wife, hardly 
knowing where we were or what leap in 
the dark we were making, with infinite mis- 
giving and most natural, if ludicrous, nerv- 
ousness, I wrote to my editor in Liverpool 
asking him—to reduce my salary! 

Lovell appears to have been flabbergasted 
by my letter. He replied that he was fre- 


quently requested to increase a salary, but 


he had never been asked to reduce one, and 
he was at a loss to know if I was well and 
if I could be serious. Evidently my good 
friend thought I must at least be suffering 
from an acute attack of fatty degeneration 
of the conscience; so I replied that so far 
as I knew I was in perfectly good health, 
that I was very much in earnest, and that 
my request was not prompted by any Quix- 
otic dreams, but was based on the most 
rational economic expectation of earning 
more in the long run and becoming a nov- 
elist as well. 

Lovell answered that he would come to 
see me on the subject. He did so. My 
salary was reduced by half, and I wrote 
and published my first novel. Then my 
modest success as an author emboldened me 
to think that I could live without journal- 
ism at all, and having ceased to write on 
the Atheneum and Academy from a convic- 
tion that the man who wrote books had no 
right to review books, I resigned the re- 
maining half of my position on the Mer- 
cury. 

Like the good fellow he was, Lovell 
would not at first hear of my resignation, 
and I trust I do not reveal a fact which 
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will shock the proprietors of the paper, 
among whom is my friend and colleague 
Egerton Castle, when I say that during the 
last year of my connection with the Mer- 
cury I received my half salary without 
— so far as I can remember, a single 
ine. 

Meantime, however, I was casting my 
bread on the waters with rather reckless 
prodigality, for it was not immediately that 
my fiction made up to me for the loss of 
journalism. I had been paid a hundred 
pounds for my first story as a serial, but 
when I came to publish the book all I 
could get was seventy-five pounds for the 
copyright out and out. For my second 
book I fared only a little better, and for 
my third, my first Manx story, “ The 
Deemster,”’ which contained the work of a 
laborious year plus the Manx lore acquired 
during eighteen years of my youth, I re- 
ceived one hundred and fifty pounds in all. 
I dare say it was as much as I had a right 
to expect, and I am very far from wishful 
(whatever my children may be) to chew 
the cud of my old bargain with my first 
publisher, whose three books are, I am 
happy to see, as much alive now as they 
were when we published them a quarter of 
a century ago; but the literary beginner 
will please observe that the story of my 
struggles is not yet told. I had been writ- 
ing for ten years, and had published at 
least five novels, every one of them consid- 
ered a success, before I had made a penny 
beyond what was necessary to meet the 
most modest of daily needs. Since then, so 
far as I am able to*judge, taking the earn- 
ings of plays and books together, it is not 
improbable that as much money has come 
to me (though so little has remained) as 
ever came to anyone, not now living, who 
followed the profession of the pen; but I see 
no reason to think that either in bad for- 
tune or good there has been anything ex- 
ceptional in my experience of the literary 
life. 

If I have had more wages than most of 
my fellow writers, I think I have also had 
less, and assuredly I have never thought 
that money was the only currency in which 
my profession paid me. Of all work, I 
think literary work is the last that ought 
to be measured against the money one gets 
for it. Much or little, the money has no 
relation to the expenditure of oneself, one’s 
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soul, which writing, if it comes from the 
heart, requires, and the consciousness of 
having done a good piece of work is the 
reward to be reckoned with first. 


THE PROFESSION OF LITERATURE 


Trying, however feebly, to follow liter- 
ature in that spirit, I have found the pro- 
fession of letters a serious pursuit, of which 
in no country and in no company have I 
had reason to be ashamed. It has demanded 
all my powers, fired all my enthusiasm, de- 
veloped my sympathies, enlarged my friend- 
ships, touched, amused, soothed, and com- 
forted me. If it has been hard work, it has 
also been a constant inspiration, and I 
would not change it even now for all the 
glory and more than all the emoluments of 
the best-paid and most illustrious profession 
in the world. 

It is indeed a profession in which the 
struggle for life is always keen and often 
bitter, and I must have written this book 
ill if, in spite of any optimism, that fact 
has not emerged. Open to everybody, hav- 
ing no tests, no diplomas, issuing no cre- 
dentials, and being practically without or- 
ganization, the literary profession is perhaps 
the easiest of all for the rank and file to 
enter, and the most difficult for them to 
rise in. On the other hand, it is a mansion 
that has many outer courts, all opening into 
the central chamber. There are hundreds 
of newspapers and magazines in the United 
Kingdom waiting day by day or week by 
week to be filled, and the hunger for 
“copy” can never be satisfied. Every 
morning millions of people at their break- 
fast tables are saying, “Interest me! En- 
tertain me! Startle me!” and every night 
hundreds of thousands in the theaters are 
asking to be amused or moved. For the 
writer whose grip is strong, whose romance 
is really romantic, whose pathos is pathetic, 
whose power is powerful, there is an ever- 
increasing clamor. He must know his 
work and have lived and perhaps suffered, 
but there is no question about the extent 
of his appeal. Whether he is journalist or 
novelist or dramatist, whether he raises his 
curtain on a tragedy or a farce, in high life 
or low life, on the land or on the sea, an 
immense audience is always waiting to wel- 
come him. 

It is true that in the profession of let- 
ters a man’s vogue is apt to be brief, but 
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brevity is a condition which attaches itself 
to great success in nearly all professions, 
and long life in literature, as in law and 
medicine, is only to him who can grow with 
the growing years and live up to the last 
hour of his time. If a man cannot do this, 
he must not complain that after he has had 
his day a new generation should be knock- 
ing at the door. 

It is true, too, that in the profession of 
letters some of the sweetness of success is 
likely to be drained away by jealousy and 
envy, as well as by the operation of nat- 
ural laws that have little or no relation to 
bad passions of any sort. The literary man 
must make up his mind to criticism; he 
must recognize the certainty that the worst 
of it will always come from his own class, 
often from his ewn juniors, sometimes from 
those who find him where they themselves 
would be, and generally anonymously. This 
last is a condition peculiar to literature, but 
perhaps it is not harder to bear than that of 
the politician who gets his criticism full in 
the face from the opposite benches in Par- 
liament, or that of the lawyer, who takes 
it in open snubbings from a judge, or that 
of the parson, who gets it in wild tornadoes 
at his Easter vestry. At least it leaves the 
author at liberty to ignore criticism if he 
has a mind to do so, and thus spares him the 
loss of self-respect, which too frequently 
comes of fighting one’s adversary, even 
when one beats him. 

When two of my literary friends were 
quarreling in their attempt to collaborate, 
one of them said: 

“ But see what insulting letters you send 
me!” Whereupon the other replied: 

“You should see the letters I don’t send 
you, though!” 

I think of that answer with a certain 
satisfaction when I look at the letters, often 
very intemperate and indiscreet, which | 
have sent to the newspapers in reply to my 
own critics, and at the same time remember 
the letters I have kept to myself. And if 
an author who has not always “ recked his 
own rede” may offer advice to the literary 
beginner who is tempted to reply to crit- 
icism, however unjust or apparently in- 
jurious, I will say that, inasmuch as few 
men have ever gained by combativeness, it 
is at once the easiest and most effective 
course to leave your adverse critics to 
themselves. 





MY STORY 


Of all the incidents in literary history, 
the most pitiful, I think, is that of Gogol, 
the father of Russian fiction, going about 
in his last days from country house to coun- 
try house with a carpet bag full of adverse 
notices of his great novel, ‘ Dead Souls,” 
reading them again and again, exhibiting 
them to his friends, complaining of them, 
railing against them, permitting them to 
suck his life blood like so many literary 
leeches, until they killed him in his misery 
and shame. The shocking waste of Gogol’s 
valuable life becomes hideously apparent 
wheri one says to oneself: “ ‘ Dead Souls’ is 
here still, but where are the adverse notices, 
and, in the name of Heaven, what were 
they?” 

There is only one writer who can really 
injure any author, and that writer is him- 
self. If his work is bad, it will die of the 
seeds of dissolution it carries within it, but 
if it is good, it will live, and long before 
the little turmoils of critical condemnation 
have passed into the limbo of fatuities, the 
public will stand abashed and wondering at 
censure so stupid and so unaccountable. 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom. 

The beginner’s experience, however, will 
not be like mine if he does not find that 
among his critics are some whose wise coun- 
sel, as well as generous praise, have en- 
couraged, sustained, stimulated, and even 
inspired him. Many of my warmest friends 
have been won for me from the critics of 
my books, and when I think of what the 
late editor of the Scotsman, Charles A. 
Cooper, did for me in my earlier years of 
novel writing, I am ready to forgive and to 
forget any hard word that any of his fel- 
low journalists may have written and pub- 
lished against me. 

And this leads me to say that the literary 
life has joys which, so far as I know, be- 
long to no other profession, and I count 
among the chief of them the tributes that 
come from the readers of one’s books. I 
can hardly suppose that my experience in 
this regard has not been shared by my 
brother authors when I say that during the 
past twenty years there cannot have been a 
day on which I have not received letters, 
sometimes many letters, from unknown cor- 
respondents, who have had nothing to ask 
or gain in writing to me. The sense of 
having, however unwittingly, come closer 
to some of them than a brother, closer than 
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a sister, sometimes as close as their inmost 
soul, has been one of the most precious re- 
wards of the literary life, and there is no 
other profession, so far as I can see, that 
could have given me a joy so true and last- 
ing as that. 

Then in the reckoning of one’s return for 
producing books I count the delight of writ- 
ing them. I remember that in my days 
with Rossetti there was a story of how 
William Morris reproved a young author 
for complaining that his book had brought 
him no money. 

“What are you grumbling about?” said 
Morris. “ Didn’t the work do you good 
and make you a better man? Do you want 
to be paid twice over?” 

But the writer who loves his work, and 
is so happy as to make the public love it 
also, is paid over and over again. If in the 
course of this book I have dwelt too fre- 
quently on the penalties of literary produc- 
tion, it is partly because I have always 
worked against the odds of health that has 
never been good, and of a temperament 
that is not too sanguine; but let me leave 
no uncertainty that in my view the delights 
of literary work far outweigh its labor and 
pain. 

What literary work is to the literary 
worker must depend largely upon what the 
man is himself. Walter Scott was a per- 
fect fountain of joy, always writing as if 
it did him good, like riding and swimming. 
Dickens, too, bubbled and boiled with the 
delights of mere composition, but Flaubert 
labored along with a strain that was strong 
and continuous. 

No matter which of these classes of cre- 
ators the imaginative writer belongs to, sure 
it is that if he is to stir the public to en- 
thusiasm, his own enthusiasm must be kin- 
dled first. And this enthusiasm in the act 
of creation, if not of production, is perhaps 
the highest joy of the literary life. With- 
out it there is nothing done that is worth 
doing, and no reward that is worth fight- 
ing for. Oh, that one could keep forever 
burning the fire of fusion, the central glow 
out of whose depths all creative work 
should come; but no one knows better than 
the novelist and dramatist how life and the 
world, and even self-criticism itself, are per- 
petually quenching the ardor of his spirit. 

Here again, however, I see in the literary 
life a wider horizon than any other pro- 
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fession appears to offer. Whatever a man’s 
outlook on the world, he may reproduce it 
in literature and be sure of finding a public 
that sees eye to eye with him. Does he see 
life as a comedy, there are multitudes who 
also see it so; and if he sees it as a tragedy 
or as a cynical farce or as a parti-colored 
mixture of all three, there are always peo- 
ple enough to look through his lens. And 
just as there is no restriction as to the lit- 
erary man’s point of view, so there is no 
limit to his subject. He may pick out a 
little corner of life and produce a local 
picture, or he may take from the world’s 
mountain tops the broadest sweep his sight 
can reach. If he has any of the larger 
consciousness of the place of man in the 
universe, he may develop it, for there is no 
one to prevent the free fruition of what is 
his own. If life had said anything to him, 
if suffering has taken him down into the 
deep places of human experience, he can 
make his work revolve about the highest 
message or motive his soul can reach, for 
there is nobody to disturb the strength and 
dominance of his first intention. In the 
broad world he speaks to there are always 
some people to hear whatever he has to 
say. I know of no other profession that 
offers so wide a range for the exercise of 
varying talents with varying temperaments, 
and therefore none in which success of some 
kind can be so reasonably expected. 

If I may further glorify my own calling, 
as I think I am in loyalty bound to do, I 
will also say that of all professions the pro- 
fession of letters has the largest and the 
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most lasting influence. In the progress of 
the nations from the barbarity of statecraft, 
I see no force that is so surely making for 
the peace of the world as the force of edu- 
cation whereby the great national literatures 
are becoming one literature. I may hate 
and loathe the Russian Government, and in 
any difference it may have with the govern- 
ment of England I may be a rabid English- 
man, but when I open the books of Tolstoy 
and enter with him into the houses of the 
moujiks, and live their lives and share their 
joys and sorrows, I love the Russian people, 
and hate the thought that my country can 
ever go to war with them. 

And while the range and the power of 
the literary life is such as I have tried to 
describe, I count it not the least of its ad- 
vantages as a profession that it can be prac- 
ticed everywhere, by any person, and by 
either of the sexes. The man of letters 
may live in a palace, and nobody thinks the 
better of his work; or he may live in a gar- 
ret, and nobody think the worse. He may 
write in town or in the country, at home or 
abroad, at the top of Helvellyn or at the 
bottom of a coal mine, and the matter is of 
no moment to anybody except himself. He 
may plunge into the turmoil of the life of 
his time, or he may hold aloof from the 
“momentary momentousness” of passing 
problems, and it is nobody’s business except 
his own. Once the public has pronounced 
in his favor, it has emancipated him from 
a score of shackles which bind men of other 
professions to time and place, and his free- 
dom is the freest in the world. 


THE END 


THE WRECK 


By AGNES LEE 


HERE was the wreck, a league from out the shore. 
The crew were feasting when the crash was heard. 

One long vibration, and the ship was calm, 

Till faces cut the fog upon the deck. 

Soon came the sunlight forth, and showed a wan 

Gray field of glass, while darkling here and there 

Life’s lovers buoyed and sank, or desperately, 

With curses on their lips for such a wrong, 

Clung horror-keen to timbers that betrayed. 

I wonder, was there one among them all 

Had waited wistful-souled for chance’s sign, 

Who hailed the shock, and clove the deep with praise? 
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By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


% HE Beach Breakfast did 
7 the mischief! Who 
doesn’t remember the 
smell of the wood smoke 
and frying bacon rising 
through the keen morn- 
ing air? Who doesn’t re- 
member the big blue skies and the river 
ebbing out, the marsh grass coming up 
green in midstream, the stretch of sand, 
the embankment crowned with pines and 
beeches in back? What a morning — 
6 a.M.! Who doesn’t see again the fifty 
of the Camp trailing down with pails and 
baskets, wheelbarrow, and rugs? Can you 
see the fifty dropped on the beach like a 
flock of birds just lighting, the four little 
fires deep in stones, the blue curling smoke, 
the rashers of bacon, the low sun slanting 
its brilliance on the upturned faces, the girls 
in their bloomers and rubber boots passing 
back and forth? And they sang, having 
good right to sing, and the beeches sang 
with them, and the wind sang over them! 
Tom Crabbe, who the night before had 
dropped down from somewhere, anywhere 
in Canada, chuckled with overflowing joy. 
But Tom always chuckled. He went to bed 
with a chuckle; he chuckled in his sleep; 
he awoke with a chuckle. He seemed to 
carry it in his throat, and it went off if you 
looked at him. Dear Tom—skinny and 
knobby, with a little one-sided face all red 
with sun and wind, and the twinkling blue 
eyes. Had he been chuckleless he’d only 
have been a backwoods teacher of the Do- 
minion, somewhat the worse for wear. It 
was the chuckle that made Tom. When it 
went off, the blue eyes filled with sparkling 
tears of love and joy, the crooked mouth 
mellowed and softened, the tuft of straight- 
up, golden-brown hair seemed to shoot 
sparks, and it was good to be alive. 


But Tom was shy of women; he kept 
off a bit northwest at the Beach Breakfast; 
in fact, he selected Isabel, who was safely 
thirteen, as his side partner, but even with 
her he was slack of words. 

The first chuckle won Isabel. She shook 
out her long, loose black hair, crossed her 
booted legs, sized him up with her gray- 
green eyes, and decided to take up the white 
man’s burden. 

“ Do you like the Camp, Mr. Crabbe?” 

“Yep!” (Chuckle.) “Do you?” 

“Shuh!” Isabel gave a quick glance 
about her—the Head sat dangerously near 
—and then whispered close, girl-secret- 
wise, “I don’t! It’s perfectly horrid!” 

“Well!” (Chuckle.) 

Isabel poured out her woes. 

“Us girls, Mr. Crabbe, have to work 
like slaves! We never did a lick of work 
at home; we had our maids and our moth- 
ers and running water, but you wouldn’t 
believe it! Here we have to set the tables, 
wait on people, wash dishes, make our 
beds, lug pails of water, and even work 
in the garden! Isn’t that awful, Mr. 
Crabbe?” 

“ Excitin’ ! I should think so!” 

“'There’s a Harvard Professor here,” 
Isabel laughed. “ You ought to see him 
run a horserake! ” 

“ Hi-nancy!” (Explosion of chuckles.) 
“ What’s it all for?” 

“Oh!” said Isabel disgustedly, “ Mrs. 
Crawford —her—” indicating with a 
thumb-fleck the Head, “she says that at 
home we're floating in the upper air, and 
the Camp is to root us in the common 
Earth! Isn’t that crazy? She says we 
don’t know real life; we never do real 
things, and she wants to make common 
folks of us—plain Americans that can 
work and not be waited on!” 
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“Well! 
bad!” 

“Mr. Crabbe ”—Isabel, remember, was 
just at the age when she wanted to stop 
being a little girl—‘‘ as for me, I prefer 
the upper air, and being waited on. But, 
goodness, hush! here’s that Miss Temple! ” 

Floated into Tom’s life then a Vision. 
It had on a white sailor blouse, open at 
neck, sleeves rolled up. It had on a short 
skirt. There were the rounded brown 
arms, the curving neck, the charming soft- 
ened face with the large dark mellow eyes, 
the uptilted nose, the laughing mouth, the 
delicate blowing hair. This Vision floated 
along with a platter of delicious bacon. 
She almost stumbled on the insignificance 
of an unchuckling Tom. 

“Oh!” she said, as if her foot had 
stubbed against a snail (an airy, musical 
voice that)—‘“‘beg pardon! Have some 
bacon!” 

“Yep!” (Chuckle. ) 

Miss Temple’s eyes and heart opened at 
the sound. She smiled sweetly, and dainti- 
ly forked a crisp brown curling piece and 
deftly plunged it on his plate. 

“There!” she said, “ isn’t it lovely down 
here?” 

“Yep!” (Chuckle—and blush.) 

“T think I'll sit down, Isabel!” Miss 
Temple gathered her skirts and eyed the 
spot between Isabel and Tom. 

“Oh, yes,” Isabel frigidly and distantly 
remarked. ‘“ Do sit down, Miss Temple! ” 

Whereupon Isabel edged up so close to 
Tom that he jumped a foot in panic, nerv- 
ously loosing a chuckle. Miss Temple’s 
fair face was slashed by some unexpected 
lines of darkness. But she sat down. 

“Isn’t it lovely here? ” she asked vaguely. 

“Yep!” 

Miss Temple looked Tom full in the 
face and made an estimate. Men in the 
Camp were scarce and, hence, valuable, but 
Tom sat silent and blushing and curled up 
in his shell. Miss Temple played with peb- 
bles very prettily. Then she plunged des- 
perately. 

“ Do you like it here, Mr. - 

“ Yep! ” 

Isabel sat in stony silence between them, 
and happiness went out of the morning. 

“It’s beautiful here,” Miss Temple be- 
gan again in a tremulous voice, “ isn’t it, 


Mr. ag 


well!” (Chuckle.) “Too 
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“Yep!” (Chuckle.) 
Miss Temple played with pebbles, sore- 
ly puzzled. If he only would stop chuck- 


ling, she thought, she would let him alone. 
But that winning, warming, rippling, me- 
lodious sound—that half laughter—it made 
So she tried again 


the heart go pit-a-pat. 
bravely. 

“ Are you fond of bacon, Mr. rt” 

“ Yep! ” 

Miss Temple arose to her feet. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she murmured, “I for- 
got to give the Smiths some bacon! Par- 
don me!” 

And the Vision floated to other parts and 
was seen no more. 

Now Tom may have been shy in talking 
with women, but he wasn’t shy in thinking 
about them. His thought was terse and 
damning: “H’m! A pretty, soft bit of 
feminine mush, that/ Couldn’t hurt a kit- 
ten! Girls of Canada for me!” There- 
fore he chuckled with a startled explosion, 
when Isabel whispered close: 

“Tsn’t she an old cat?” 

“Cat? Kitten, you mean!” 

And the wink he gave her was their oath 
of eternal comradeship: that settled mat- 
ters so far as this Earth is concerned. 

“ Mr. Crabbe”—Isabel promptly took his 
hand to show him that she knew—“ she’s a 
regular nag. You see, she’s got charge of 
us girls, and she’s supposed to supervise us. 
And nag? She nags the life out of me! 
It’s Isabel this and Isabel that, and Isabel 
hurry, and Isabel slow up, and Isabel get 
to work and—I won't stand it. Next time 
the Camp has a meeting I’ll get up and 
denounce her!” 

“Oh, ho!” (A string of rare chuckles. ) 
“Don’t do that!” 

“T will, too!” cried Isabel. 
a baby any more. 
death by a cat.” 

“ Kid, you see her squint-eyed. 
meek as a lamb.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” cried Isabel 
fiercely, “I’m going to denounce her in 
public! ” 

And then Mr. Smith began to read a 
Riley poem and secrets had to stop. What 
a morning for Tom—the flowing blue riv- 
er, the marsh grass, the big open sky, the 
beach, the fifty, the curling camp-fire 
smoke, and the melting suffusion of a 
Vision that came and went. As _ he 


“Tm not 
I won’t be nagged to 


She’s 
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chuckled his way through that day, and to 
bed, Heart said: ‘“ Vision—sunrise in her 
eyes—sunrise on her lips—sunrise on her 
hair!” but Head answered: “ Soft—pud- 
din’-brained —kitten —soapsuds—no_ back- 
bone—not genuine!” And Head won. 


Camp is an inland farm nested a hun- 
dred years deep in pastoral country. It’s 
just broad acres open to the sky—two old 
farmhouses, two old barns (one used as a 
dining room), an old oaken bucket well, 
and the meadows running down to the riv- 
er, the deep orchard, the garden, the pine 
grove, the beach. 

One might drop into the Garden at 
6 a.M. and find a lot of girls digging pota- 
toes; or into the Practice Kitchen and find 
a squad baking bread; or into the Camps 
and discover a troop of housekeepers. 

Through two eventless days with many 
chuckles Tom watched the Camp at work. 
It did him good to see the idle sweat. 
Heart chuckled, too, at the sight of a cer- 
tain Vision that floated in many directions 
with ever-deepening loveliness. But -Head, 
while it admitted that glory swam in a zone 
about a particular Woman, became more 
and more convinced that the top piece of 
the Vision was brainless, and that certain 
organs and bones (notably, heart and 
spine), were likewise lacking. 

As for Miss Temple—even as one is in- 
sistently aware of the day-long shrilling of 
the cricket in the barn rafters—she moved 
about in a world that was one long chuckle. 
And she got to like it. It was such a 
hearty, human, old friend of a chuckle. It 
was such a sunny, windy, lover of a chuckle. 
It whispered much to her; it told her se- 
crets of the blowsy-blowing Canadas; the 
sun-filled forests of pine; the unbroken wil- 
derness-—it was full of a man’s heart and 
soul. When she tripped into the dining 
room, pop! went the chuckle. When she 
was eating soup, splash! went the chuckle. 
When she was wearily trudging home at 
night, somewhere out of the sunset, ripple! 
the chuckle flooded the twilight. But 
Heart and Head were at it, too. Heart 
was dipped in the sun; Head said, “ He’s a 
backwoods fool—only half a man!” And 
Head won. 

Miss Temple was breaking her back that 
second afternoon trying to wind up the 
oaken bucket. The chuckle inevitably blew 
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off under the next apple tree; and Tom 
awkwardly showed his face. 

“ Man’s work!” 

He took the handle from her and ground 
it in silence. 

“If he wants to talk,” thought Miss 
Temple, remembering the Beach Breakfast, 
“Jet him. I won't.” 

He blushed furiously as he emptied 
bucket into pail. 

“ Goin’ home?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Man’s work!” 

He picked up the pail and started over 
the road, and down the path, through the 
field. Miss Temple tripped after him, hold- 
ing up her skirts with both hands. She was 
a furious little Vision, writhing with the 
silence, and determined never again to let 
that chuckle upset her. Not a word spoke 
Tom; he went on grimly all the way to 
her tent at the river under the pines. It 
was an evening darkening into stars and a 
three quarter moon of silver. A spatter of 
the silver was already on the choppy wa- 
ters; the pines were singing, the night was 
magical. 

Tom put down the pail, mopped his fore- 
head, and looked at a moonlit Vision. It 
nearly keeled him over. She seemed to melt 
—blowing soft hair, mellow eyes, curving 
neck, bare arms and all—into the darkness 
of the pines. One tuft of hair was in 
moonlight, and the two eyes. It was a 
moment to speak in, or perish. 

“What’s your—job?”  (Chuckle.) 
“Winter job, I mean?” 

“School teaching.” 

“ Same here! ” 

Deadly silence. 

Poor Tom! 

“ Good night!” 

“Oh!” Some one woke up. 
night!” 

Tom faded in piney darkness. But two 
Hearts were in a strange condition. “ It’s 
the moon!” two Heads concluded; and one 
Head continued: “ By heavens, she hasn’t 
even got a tongue in her head!” 

Which seemed to settle matters for- 
ever. 

Why then did Tom, emerging into free 
fields, escaping into the open, run into Isa- 
bel, who came tearing across meadow with 
long black hair blowing? 

“Oh, Mr. Crabbe!” she cried, rushing 


“ Good 
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up and grabbing his hand, “now I can 
speak to some one! ” 

“ Speak away, kid!” 

“Do you know that old nag? 
she’s been pestering me again, 
Crabbe! ” 

“Do tell!” (Very faint chuckle — 
something the matter with the works.) 

“Yes—you know how hot it was this 
afternoon? Wasn't it too hot to work?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder!” (Chuckle surely 
out of order.) 

“Tt was. And I had a headache. And 
I was too tired to stand up—to think even. 
And along comes the old cat and says I 
should go to work—hemming towels! So 
I said I wouldn’t, and she said I would! 
And I said she had no right to say so, and 
she said she’d take no back talk, get to 
work. So I said, I’ll go see Mrs. Craw- 
ford. No, you won't, she said, Mrs. 
Crawford’s not well—she’s resting. So I 
sneaked off, and I didn’t do the work, 
neither!” / 

“ And she—did nothing?” 

“She wouldn’t dare to!” Isabel laughed 
scornfully. 

A thick silence. 

“Mr. Crabbe!” cried Isabel, “ to-mor- 
row we are going to have a Camp meet- 
ing, and I’m going to publicly denounce 
her!” 

“ Um! ” 

All of which seemed to settle it, not 
only forever, but forever and a day! 

But why, dear Tom, are you squirming 
so this sharp sunny morning? And where 
have you lost the poor chuckle? And why 
do you eat your breakfast among the fifty 
so left-handedly? And what keeps turn- 
ing your eyes toward an _ unsuspecting 
Vision in a white sailor blouse? And why 
does time hang so heavily? 

Finally the bell at the center table rasps 
out; the Head arises; the hundred eyes are 
on her. 

“Girls ”—and then the Word that al- 
ways wings in the Coming Storm—“ I’d 
like to say a few words before we go to 
work!” 

A hush tense enough to cut. And then 
the Head gets into action: 

“ Being decent, is living decently!” And 
then, “The condition of the Camps!” 
Rise after rise of the kindly whip that 
comes down with a loving lash! If the 


Well, 
Mr. 
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Head were only stern and hard, how easy it 
would be to rebel, to thwart her, to refuse 
her! But she raises a welt on the heart 
with utter tenderness; she makes a girl feel 
like crying; the Camp stands in judgment. 
No, the girls are not of the true woman 
fiber. Anyone looking into the disheveled 
Camps would conclude that they were poor 
sort of girls — no character — no bringing 
up—a reflection on their mothers. Miss 
Temple—as one of the teachers—nods her 
head at each stroke. Isabel eyes her sternly. 

There is a pause. One can almost hear 
the far-off sunlit river, which is seen run- 
ning beneath blue skies through the wide- 
open barn doors. Outside the quiet or- 
chard sways with scarce a breath of wind. 
The fifty sit tense and still. 

“That is all, girls,” says the Head, “ un- 
less some one has anything to add.” 

A silence. Tom leans heavily forward, 
his eyes on Isabel. She squirms in her seat, 
her face flushing. 

“Nothing more?” asks the Head, glan- 
cing about. 

In the deep quiet, Isabel rustles and 
slowly rises. 

“Yes,” she speaks out boldly, “I have 
something to add!” 

“Well!” mutters Tom, “by George, 
she’s doing it!” 

Isabel clears her throat: 

“Mrs. Crawford, there’s one reason why 
the girls don’t do their work! ” 

“Yes, Isabel!” says the Head. 

“ Because,” Isabel cries fiercely, startling 
the fifty, “ we’re nagged!” 

There seems to be an explosion in the 
air. The blood in Tom’s cheeks goes else- 
where; he notices that Miss Temple is 
glaring at Isabel. 

“ Nagged?” the Head murmurs; “ Isa- 
bel, our teachers work in the spirit of love. 
If we must remind you of things, isn’t it 
your own fault? What else can we do? 
Really now, who nags you?” 

It is the crucial moment; but Isabel 
meets it defiantly. 

“That Miss Temple! ” 

“Whew!” whistles Tom, his heart 
jumping. Will Miss Temple rise to the 
occasion? A hundred eyes are focused on 
her. She sits white and perfectly still; the 
moments slip by. It is evident that she has 
failed to rise. 

Then the Head leaps into the breach and 
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comes down on Isabel like a ton of pig iron. 
Which settles Isabel—and Tom. He col- 
lapses in his chair crestfallen. “If she 
only had a little bit of ginger in her,” he 
mutters, “Glory, what a not-woman! I’d 
like to see a kid sass me like that!” 


There were no chuckles that day for 
Tom. Once or twice he saw Miss Tem- 
ple’s pale face go by in a nightmare. Heart 
kept sending little appeals to Head, but 
Head, in great anger, turned them down. 
The worst of it was that Miss Temple 
searched his face each time she passed as 
if she were wondering whether he, too, con- 
demned her. But there was no use in argu- 
ing. Look at the matter in any light at all, 
it was plain that Miss Temple lacked the 
following: A backbone, a heart, a brain, a 
tongue. She was bewitching, but not good 
enough for “human nature’s daily food.” 
He wasted the morning smoking the pipe 
of sorrow. And yet, all the time, came the 
Vision floating in pine darkness—the tuft 
of hair in moonlight, the eyes in moonlight 
—and the glory of curving neck and bare 
arms and little chin — the very woman — 
melting out in the singing twilight. Tom 


was mad—poor Tom was mad! 

The afternoon went up in smoke, too. 
Yes, until late, and then Tom, weary and 
disgusted with the exhausting Head-and- 
Heart battle, sought the silence of the pine 


grove at the riverside. He settled himself 
against a stout hemlock. He jabbed his un- 
lit pipe in his mouth. He brooded on the 
miseries of man. Yet the air was as fire; 
yet between the pines, every time they rus- 
tled, a certain Vision seemed to float. Now 
eyes looked meltingly at him between the 
boughs; now a brown arm waved ; now lips 
curved deliciously. 

In the midst of this man-agony, Tom 
nearly jumped through his skin. This time 
it was more than dreaming; it was the 
tread of a woman’s feet; it was the blow- 
ing of a woman’s skirt; it was a woman’s 
voice suddenly lifted. Yes, it was her voice 
—and near, very near—no further than 
behind the hemlock and its base of bushes. 

“ Tsabel! ” 

How clear was that voice; how melodi- 
ous! She was right at his side; living and 
breathing and near. Something clutched his 
throat; his blood quickened. He was going 
to leap up, but the agony kept him down. 
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“No!” he muttered, “let it go!” 

“ Isabel ! ” 

A voice in the distance: “ Yes!” 

“ Come here!” 

Sound of slow footsteps. 

Oh, ho! teacher and pupil were going to 
meet, thought Tom, and again he was pre- 
pared to get up, and again he “ let it go!” 

“Well!” said Isabel. 

The voice was at his ear; the two were 
facing each other at his back. 

“Where were you going?” asked Miss 
Temple softly. 

“ Oh—off to the barn!” Isabel’s voice 
was a study in careless defiance. 

“ Are you finished with your work?” 

(“ Getting warm! ” thought Tom.) 

“ No.” 

Miss Temple’s tone slightly intensified. 

“ Isabel, go back to your work at once!” 

There was a pause, and Tom sat for- 
ward, every nerve alive. Then it came, hot 
and final: 

“T’'ll not, Miss Temple! ” 

There was another pause. “ Will she 
do it?” Tom almost groaned. Then came 
Miss Temple’s voice thick with emotion. 

“ Isabel, why do you make it so hard for 
me? I’ve been as loving and gentle as I 
could! I’ve kept back my anger with all 
my strength, Isabel! Why did you run off 
yesterday? Why are you shirking in this 
way? What is it?” 

Another pause; Tom writhed. The mis- 
erable weak girl! Why didn’t she land Isa- 
bel one on the cheek? ‘Then Isabel spoke 
very coolly: 

“Tl not be nagged, Miss Temple! 
You can’t make me do anything!” 

Miss Temple spoke tensely. 

“ Tsabel, you did your worst this morn- 
ing. It has gone far enough.” Then a 
new woman seemed to speak; the tone was 
like the snapping of a whip. “ Get to work 
instantly! ” 

“I won’t!” cried Isabel loudly. 

It was getting too hot. Tom leaped to 
his feet and turned toward the couple. He 
was just in time. 

Miss Temple, with a sharp “ You will!” 
reached forward, gripped Isabel by the 
shoulders with two strong hands and shook 
her like a rat, making her teeth rattle. A 
glory burst through Tom’s heart — and a 
chuckle! 

Miss Temple wheeled on him. 
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“You! What are you doing here?” 

Her lovely face was lovelier than ever 
with its red cheeks and flashing eyes. Tom 
held out a hand very bravely: 

“Great!” (Chuckle.) ‘“ Shake!” 

Miss Temple withered him up with one 
look, seized Isabel by the arm, and marched 
a weeping broken girl of thirteen out of the 
grove. 

“Well!” Tom chuckled breathlessly, 
“T’ll be hanged!” 


The wonder of that evening—the even- 
ing of the Entertainment in the Girl’s 
Camp! Who doesn’t remember the harvest 
moon, blood red, as it rolled up to the east 
of the broad acres and the full-flooded 
river? Who doesn’t remember the witch- 
ery and wine in the air, as couple by couple, 
the Camp went down the stubble of the 
fields to the Grove? Who doesn’t remem- 
ber the dark Grove with its little natural 
theater of circling pines, and the moon red 
at one side making the pine trunks black? 
Who doesn’t remember the smell of the 
pines and the weird low music of rippling 
river and wind-swayed boughs, and the 
drip, drip of moonlight? 

Tom hitched up his trousers and sat on 
the ground beside a very quiet Isabel. She 
did not deign to speak to him. She was in 
disgrace; she had lost her place in the en- 
tertainment; she was used as a child; and 
as for Tom—he had betrayed the eternal 
comradeship. But his chuckle filled the 
night, even as far as to Miss Temple’s heart. 

In the melodious silence and the moon- 
bespattered darkness suddenly two by two, 
dressed in clinging garments of white, the 
girls of the Camp floated in with paper lan- 
terns in their hands. They came singing, 
swinging the red and yellow candlelights 
—a floating of Druids. The lanterns were 
hung on nails on the trees, to serve as cir- 
cling footlights for the open-air stage. And 
then, with joss sticks burning in their hair, 
the girls danced a Finnish folk dance—bob- 
bing up and down, radiating out and back 
—a firefly fairy dance, the smoke of the in- 
cense sticks mingling with the smell of pines. 

Last came refreshments, and behold, a 
floating Vision, with taper burning in her 
hair —a firefly Juliet — softly mingled in 
foaming white, the moon on the face, the 
silvered wisp blowing out, the eyes melting. 

“Some Sea-foam candy?” What a 
Voice! 
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“Don’t mind if I do.” (Chuckle.) 

Tom arose: somehow shyness fled: he 
spoke like a man. 

“Say” (chuckle! And how that chuc- 
kle mingled with moonlight and shattered 
the heart!)—“ come, and have a moonlight 
row, eh?” 

Wonder of wonders! She put down the 
plate! She floated away with him down to 
the bank! In a minute they were out 
splashing with oars the silver still water. 
Truly it was a night of magic. It sang 
in their blood. Her face was the Vision 
of fire. His chuckle was the music of 
primeval Canadas. ‘They were terribly 
happy. 

“ Let’s drift!” she murmured. 

He chuckled softly. 

“ Great — this afternoon! 
kind I like!” 

She laughed musically. The boat drifted 
out in the moonlight and the big violet 
spaces. 

Her voice came tremblingly. 

“Why didn’t you ever speak to me 
then?” 

“ Skeered of yer!” (Chuckle.) “Thought 
you were an imitation, like most.” 

“ Skeered now?” How far away, fairy- 
like. 

“* Nope! 
real thing! ” 

He boldly arose, tilted the boat nearly 
upside down, and sat at her side. She 
edged away to make room. 

“T’ve a farm,” he began, “up in Can- 
ada, and 

They floated and floated and floated. 


You're the 


Not skeered now. You're the 


Isabel was sobbing in the moonlit pines, 
when the two stumbled upon her. Tom 
lifted her in his arms. 

“ Tsabel,” he said, “don’t you like Tom! ” 

“You went back on me!” she cried. 

“But you’re fond of Tom, anyway? 
Come now?” (Oh, that winning chuckle!) 

“Yes!” sobbed Isabel. 

“ Then—kiss Miss Temple! ” 

Isabel leaped up. 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because, Isabel, I want you to be fond 
of my wife!” 

And the last thing heard in that pine 
grove, with its dripping moonlight—after 
the necessary ceremonies had been passed 
through—was the dearest chuckle in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE QUEEN’S REQUEST 


gN the days of Xerxes a 
man might love a beauti- 
ful woman, but he would 
not on that account rely 
upon her word or trust 
her honor. To do so was 
considered a mark of‘senil- 

ity or absolute imbecility. Nevertheless the 
King of Media and Persia as he looked into 


the face of his queen felt a sudden lighten- 
ing of the gloom which he had for so many 


days harbored within his breast. He needed 
not, he told himself, to ask her any further 
questions. He knew deep down in some 
unsounded depth of his consciousness that 
she was true, and, knowing this, his un- 
worthy suspicions slunk away like cowed 
tigers. 

He arose from his royal seat and took 
her by the hand, while all in that fateful 
chamber set eyes of wonder, hate or scorn 
upon her fair, pallid face. 

“You would ask a boon of me, my 
queen,” he said, his eyes begging forgive- 
ness of hers. “ Tell me without fear what 
it is, and it shall be thine—even were it the 
half of my kingdom.” 

And Esther—not unmindful of the poi- 
sonous gaze of Haman, who stood beside 
the dais, and of the others, many of whom 
by this knew her ill-guarded secret—spoke 
with a right queenly dignity. 

“If it seem good to the king,” she said, 
in her beautiful voice, and in the high Per- 
sian which she spoke with exquisite perfec- 
tion, “let the king’s majesty and Haman, 
the counsellor of the king, come this day 


unto the banquet that I have prepared in 
my house.” 

The request was exceeding strange, in- 
asmuch as it was not according to custom 
or precedent for any queen—with the sin- 
gle exception of the all-powerful queen 
mother—to entertain the king. As for 
Haman, his broad face became scarlet with 
surprise. To be invited by the queen in 
person—to eat and drink in the sacredly 
private royal house with the king—this 
transcended all former honors meted out to 
him. He gazed with round eyes of animal 
curiosity at his royal master, who in his 
turn was looking searchingly, albeit with 
great gentleness, into the pleading face his 
queen uplifted to his. 

Something in her deep eyes begged him 
to assent without question—to wait for the 
unsealing of the mystery. And anxious to 
make amends, he repulsed the ready ques- 
tion that leapt to his lips. 

“*Tis no boon you ask of me, queen of 
Persia and Media’’—and this he said de- 
liberately for the ears of those who stood 
by—* but a boon conferred. Right glad 
am I to accept your proffered hospitality. 
As for Haman—he shall speak for him- 
self.” 

But the great minister, usually so pro- 
fuse with speech and compliment, seemed 
stricken dumb in the presence of the wom- 
an whose life he had successfully plotted 
against. 

The king eyed his chief adviser curi- 
ously, the while he still held the beautiful 
fair hand of the queen in his. 

“ How is this?” asked the king sharply, 
“that you mouth and mumble your words 
like a stupid boy? But perchance you are 
overcome by the honor. See that you pre- 
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sent yourself in due season at this—ban- 
quet which the queen has caused to be pre- 
pared for us two this day.” 

Then he conducted his queen quite to the 
outer terrace, where he gave her into the 
hands of her half-fainting and terrified 
maids. And he smiled kindly upon them, 
supposing that he knew all the reason for 
their pallor and the redness of their eyes. 

“The swords of my executioners,” quoth 
the king, “ are not for lovely women; but 
for such as would render their lives and 
honor insecure.” 

And this saying of the king’s, and the 
pressure of his great hand, comforted and 
sustained Esther, so that she walked 
bravely with her maids under the myriad 
eyes which stared, and within sound of the 
buzzing whispers which followed her quite 
to her own door. 

And yet she had failed utterly in what 
she had set out to do. 

Mordecai had bidden her make suppli- 
cation for her life and the lives of her peo- 
ple before the king. And the king had 
received her graciously and granted her the 
boon unasked. Why had she not flung her- 
self at his feet and told him all? 

She could not have answered the ques- 
tion, and, womanlike, she was glad that 
Mordecai could not ask it. 

“T will tell the king all to-day, and beg 
of his clemency my life and the lives of 
my people,” she told herself with a sob. 
Then she thought of the man Haman, who 
‘had bought her and her nation with a price, 
and hot anger waked up within her—that 
righteous indignation which acts upon the 
blood like a cordial, and wakens all the 
courage and strength of purpose of the 
soul. 

The banquet which Queen Esther caused 
to be served in her house that day was a 
memorable one. And the queen herself, 
clad in white and pale violet, with great 
clusters of the royally humble flowers at 
her breast and in her hair, played the host- 
ess with a grace and propriety which 
amazed the king. If he had ever thought 
of his young wife in the light of an ex- 
quisite but artificial product of Hegé’s cul- 
ture, he knew himself to be mistaken. She 
had not been wholly unused to the society 
of clever and cultivated men in the hum- 
ble house of Mordecai; and the modest 
yet brilliant wit of her replies and the per- 
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fect poise of her stately young person filled 
Xerxes with pride. He was glad, too, that 
Haman could see her thus. The great 
counsellor must henceforth recognize his 
royal mistress as being more than a mere 
figurehead demanded by the policy of state 
and the precedent of kings. She was a 
regally beautiful and intelligent woman, 
and the king openly gloried in her. But 
what was the request hid beneath this bril- 
liant show of hospitality? A change of 
residence, perhaps; more liberty in choosing 
her attendants; perchance something more 
important—more fateful still. The king 
studied her brilliant face quietly in the in- 
tervals between the courses of the viands. 
When at last the sweets and wines were 
set forth, and the attentive slaves had re- 
treated to a little distance, and the harpists, 
hid behind a screen of rare blossoming 
plants, played softly, he bent forward and 
spoke to his queen. 

“Tell me,” he said, “ what is it that 
you would ask of me—for I know that you 
have not told me all that is in your heart, 
my Esther. If you will not tell me, how 
shall I grant it? I can only repeat what 
I have already said—anything, to the half 
of my kingdom, which lieth within my 
power to give—is yours.” 

And again Esther’s courage failed her, as 
she remembered the terrible law of the 
Medes and Persians which it was not in 
the king’s power to change or alter. He 
loved her; she was once more sure of it; 
every glance of his blue eyes, every tender 
smile of admiration, spoke eloquently of his 
affection. And how would he stiffen with 
sick horror when told that he had been 
tricked into selling her life with the lives 
of thousands of his faithful subjects. And 
would he not reproach her bitterly for hav- 
ing withheld the words, few and simple, 
which might have saved them both? 

“T—” she faltered, and all the sweet 
color ebbed from her cheeks and lips, leav- 
ing her marble-pale, like a lovely, piteous 
statue of grief. ‘“I—would that—the 
king and—Haman—if I have found favor 
in the king’s eyes—will come to-morrow 
to the banquet which I will set forth; and 
—to-morrow I—will do as the king has 
said.” 

And with this the king was forced to be 
content, though he thought he had guessed 
what it was she feared to tell him, and he 
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smiled upon her with eyes full of adora- 
tion. * 

“To-morrow also I will break bread 
with you, queen of my heart and of my 
kingdom, and—to-morrow you shall tell me 
all that is in your heart.” 

He meaningly excluded his privy coun- 
sellor, for he did not desire his company. 
But the queen astonished him beyond mea- 
sure by her look and tone as she made an- 
swer, bowing low before him: 

“| thank the king for his gracious favor, 
and let it not be forgotten that Haman also 
must be present.” 

These words of the queen’s placed the 
cap-stone upon the lofty pinnacle of self- 
esteem upon which Haman balanced him- 
self with unsteady feet. He had drunken 
more of the queen’s wine than was good 
for a discreet man, and had reached the 
point where he talked fast and loud, prais- 
ing the queen’s beauty to her face, and 
boasting of his own taste in women, and 
of his exceeding wealth and grandeur and 
the splendor of his house. He was on the 
point of inviting the king and queen to a 
banquet in his own garden pavilion, which 
he declared was built in the pure Grecian 
style and boasted examples of the finest 
sculptures brought from Athens at the 
time of its demolition, when Esther arose, 
and with a gesture full of dignity com- 
manded the counsellor’s outer garments to 
be fetched. 

“To-morrow,” she said coldly, “ at the 
same hour, I trust that you will honor me 
with your presence.” 

And Haman went forth flushed, mag- 
nificent, filled with arrogant pride; before 
him ran pages; behind him walked a score 
of men-at-arms and half a score of lackeys 
—all gay in scarlet and gold. A great 
man, a successful man—every head bowed 
before him; and so he came to the king’s 
gate and passed through it, though it was 
not the straightest way to his own house. 
He had been told that Matacas, the Jew, 
had given over his public mourning, and 
once more sat at his post of office, which had 
not as yet been given to another. Would 
the Jew cringe in his presence like a 
whipped cur? Would he crawl and cry 
and beg for mercy at the hands of Haman 
the magnificent ? 

The keeper of the royal seal did not even 
raise his hollow eyes from his work at the 
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approach of the gay retinue, and Haman, 
unable to contain his rage, shouted to him 
in drunken fury: 

“Ha, Jew! get you back to your ash- 
heap and sackcloth! And if ashes have 
failed you, I will even command my serv- 
ants to cast forth the refuse from my 
kitchens that you may grovel therein, as 
you did yesterday.” 

The Hebrew, who was inscribing a 
scroll of parchment with many fine square 
characters of the cuneiform writing, did 
not raise his eyes at this insulting dia- 
tribe. He proceeded instead to close and 
deliberately seal the document with his 
usual precise care, impressing upon the 
purple wax the image of the king’s majesty 
doing battle with a lion. 

“Do you hear me, dog-faced swine of a 
Jew, condemned to death by torture?” 
hissed the counsellor, “or are your ears 
stuffed with ashes, and deafened with the 
useless wailing of your race? Ha! I shall 
soon see you suffering the torments of 
death, and I shall spit upon you!” 

And he swept on, grinding his teeth in 
futile anger before the lofty dignity of the 
man who continued steadfast in his duty 
in the face of certain ruin and death. 

Arrived at his own house he assembled 
his family and certain relatives of mean 
station and little money, parasites and 
hangers-on to be found in every great 
house, pensioners all upon its lavish hos- 
pitality; and ever slavishly ready to chant 
praises and laudations like the chorus of 
a Greek comedy. To this company the 
great Haman discoursed at length, re- 
viewing wordily his marvelous career with 
its almost unbelievable good fortune. He 
mentioned in due order and with many 
boastful words the number of his stal- 
wart sons, the beauty and high station 
of Zarara and other lesser consorts, the 
plethoric condition of his treasuries, the 
vast extent of his vineyards and gardens, 
the myriads of his servants and slaves—all 
of which, he declared, had’ been heaped upon 
him because of his distinguished merits and 
his indispensable services to the king. 

“ Even the queen is not insensible to my 
greatness and the wisdom of my words and 
the comeliness of my countenance,” he 
went on, “ for to-day she made a banquet 
for the king and invited no other but my- 
self. And to-morrow she insists that I 
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again dine with her and the king. Yet 
all this pleases me not, while I see daily 
that despicable Jew Matacas sitting in the 
king’s gate.” 

“Not long will Haman the magnificent 
be troubled by the sight of his enemy,” 
said one of the sycophants—who had, to a 
man, listened with the flattering attention 
of those who by so doing earn good food 
and soft beds and showy raiment. “In 
less than a twelvemonth, great Haman, the 
Jew Matacas must needs perish with the 
rest of his scurvy race.” 

“Tis too long a life for so vile a male- 
factor,” muttered Haman; “ and the man 
may even give me the slip at the last. He 
is capable of sheltering himself even under 
the king’s throne—the dog!” 

Zarara, who had listened alike to the ful- 
minations and self-gratulations of her lord 
with the tolerant smile of a petted wife, 
laid her jeweled hand upon his arm. 

“Why does my lord longer permit this 
one drop of bitterness to spoil the cup of 
his pleasures?”’ she murmured. “If Ha- 


man be thus powerful to mold the royal 
will, let him ask of the king the life of the 
man who daily doeth him despite, and let 


this despicable Jew be the first victim of 
that holocaust of death which will shortly 
swallow his race.” 

“ Ay; your counsel is ever good, my Za- 
rara. You and no other shall also tell me 
how to kill the Jew, so that all the world 
may know what it means to a man to of- 
fend Haman.” 

All the men and women who fed daily 
of his bounty shuddered as they heard these 
ominous words, and felt the dire glance of 
those rolling eyes; but they smiled as best 
they might with stiffened lips and mur- 
mured a weak applause. 

Zarara sneered at them openly, for she 
tolerated their presence in her house, as a 
woman must tolerate many things which 
she hates. And she looked boldly into the 
flushed and swollen face of her lord, whom 
she also secretly despised as a rash fool and 
braggart. 

“ Let my lord elevate the Jew to a posi- 
tion in the world where all must look up 
to him,” she said softly, and showed her 
even teeth in a sly smile. 

“Elevate the Jew! What mean you, 
woman?” roared Haman, ready on the in- 
stant to fall into a foaming rage. 
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Zarara laughed outright. 

“Tt pleases my lord to affect the wit of 
the witless to-day,” she said. “A man 
may be elevated upon a gibbet, so that all 
who pass by are forced to look up to 
him.” 

“Ha, ha! Good—very good! I catch 
the wit and wisdom of your suggestion, my 
peerless Zarara. Let such a gibbet be 
made forthwith. Let us, by all means, ele- 
vate the Jew! Ha, ha! Let us lift him 
on high so that all the world will be forced 
to recognize his station. Good—excellent! 
Go forth, Prexaspes, and gather workmen 
on the instant. Let me hear the sound of 
the hammers within the hour. And hold, 
Prexaspes, that we may properly elevate 
this Jew—ha-ha! let the gallows be 
builded fifty cubits high—not a cubit less! 
All Shushan shall see it—the world shall 
hear of it—a gallows-tree fifty cubits high! 
Ha! what a tree of death! How will the 
birds of prey circle about its loathsome car- 
rion! How will the populace gape and 
shudder at its foot!, How will the queen 
of Persia and Media hang that proud head 
of hers in shame before it! Go, Prexaspes, 
and let there be instant dispatch—for to- 
morrow my lofty tree must bear fruitage! ” 

But the lady Zarara had grown pale and 
ever more bloodless as this wild harangue 
sounded in her ears. She stood up and 
stretched out her hands imploringly. 

“Stay, Prexaspes!”’ she ordered sharply. 
“I did but jest, my lord. I did not—mean 
it. You cannot do this thing—you shall 
not! Listen, I entreat you. If the Jew, 
Matacas, is of kin to the queen, do you not 
see that the king will not suffer him to 
be harmed? Stay—you must listen! ” 

“ Nay; the word has been spoken, wom- 
an. And the word of Haman is like unto 
the word of the king himself; it cannot be 
eaten; it cannot be lightly set aside. Nay, 
my Zarara, you cannot hold me back from 
my destiny now. The gods have singled me 
out for lofty distinction. J—may yet sit 
upon the throne—who shall say that I may 
not? Even now I near the zenith of my 
glory! Go, Prexaspes, and fail not to exe- 
cute all my commands.” 

“* Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad,’” murmured Zarara, and 
bowed her head to the God-decreed event, 
whose chill shadow she seemed to feel ap- 
proaching with the fateful morrow. 





THE STAR 
CHAPTER XX 
IN THE DARK NIGHT 


NATHAN, Prince of Edom, had been ab- 
sent from the imperial capital for nearly 
a year when news of the edict of the king 
concerning the Hebrew race came to him 
in distant Greece, where Mardonius and 
Artabazus with a picked army of three 
hundred thousand men were endeavoring 
as best they might to retrieve the cowardly 
flight of Xerxes and the subsequent demor- 
alization of the Persian arms. 

Athens had now been occupied a second 
time, and the Athenians, failing to receive 
the promised support from Sparta, were on 
the point of accepting the terms Mardonius 
offered in behalf of Xerxes. Attica, it was 
stipulated, with the other states of northern 
Greece, most of which were thoroughly 
cowed, must be bound up under a single 
government and become in effect a satrapy 
of Persia. 

It was thought that nothing could pre- 
vent the success of this policy, when un- 
expectedly a death and a succession changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. Cleombratus, 
the regent for the young son of Leonidas, 
died, and the ambitious and patriotic Pau- 
sanius became regent in his stead. He at 
once, by means known only to his confi- 
dential advisers, secured the wavering alle- 
giance of Sparta; and in an incredibly short 
time Mardonius was informed of an ag- 
gressive army of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand Greeks on the march toward Beeotia, 
to which he had prudently—er impru- 
dently retired:upon the succession of Pau- 
sanias. 

At this critical juncture of affairs the 
Persian general sent for Nathan, and in a 
few cogent words laid the situation before 
him. “ We are here,” he said to the He- 
brew prince, “in the midst of a hostile 
country, far from a dependable source of 
supplies, and with ranks depleted by con- 
stant desertions and divers sicknesses in- 
cident to long campaigns. We must 
shortly engage this new army of the 
Greeks upon their own territory, and 
Ahuramazda alone knows what the event 
will prove. I shall do what I may; yet 
I am but mortal, and my breast not less 
vulnerable than the meanest of my soldiers. 
If I am killed—and I cannot rid myself 
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of the haunting conviction that I shall 
never again look upon the face of my wife, 
nor hold my children in my arms—Arta- 
bazus alone will be left. He cannot hold 
my army together, and I see a great car- 
nage. ‘There is no fleet—no resource.” 

The great general stopped short under 
the flaring torches, his pallid face and wild, 
haggard eyes showing clearly in the waver- 
ing light. 

Nathan knew well that Mardonius had 
spared himself in nothing, that he had 
spent long hours in study of his maps and 
maneuvers, while others carelessly amused 
themselves around their camp-fires, or 
slept under the scant shelter of their dew- 
rotted tents. 

He knew also that what his general had 
said was true, with the added fact that 
while the Persians stood for a cause aban- 
doned by their king, the Greeks fought for 
their very national life, their wives, their 
children, and their homes. It was to be 
an unequal conflict, and the issue could 
hardly be doubtful. 

He bowed his head mutely before his 
superior officer, his heart full of a bitter- 
ness and despair which he made no effort 
to conceal. 

Mardonius surveyed his aide keenly, 
bethinking him of an unheeded rumor per- 
taining to some new edict of the king’s, 
which might nevertheless seriously affect 
a large portion of his army. 

“What is this I hear concerning the 
edict against the Hebrews?” he asked. 
“The writing was posted according to the 
orders of the king; but I confess that my 
mind has been upon other matters. It just 
occurs to me that you are of that race.” 

“The edict commands the complete an- 
nihilation of our nation in a day,” Nathan 
informed him without waste of words— 
“that day to occur within the twelve. 
month.” 

“But what is the cause of this—this 
fresh blunder on the part of Xerxes—for 
I must needs call it so, when many of our 
most intrepid soldiers are Jews?” 

Nathan shook his head. 

“ T—cannot tell,” he groaned. “ And 
the sword will do bloody work in the pal- 
ace itself. There be those in high places 
who must perish with the rest.” 

Mardonius was silent for a space; then 
he struck a resounding blow upon his bur- 
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nished shield, which hung from the central 
support of his tent. 

“What matters it?” he cried harshly. 
“I and all my thousands may be slaugh- 
tered like sheep and lie unburied in the wil- 
derness, our bones whitening under alien 
suns; Xerxes will still drink wine in his 
palaces, and solace himself with his wives 
in soft dalliance. Yet the sword will drink 
deep of his heart in the end. This I know, 
even as I know that I am to die alone and 
unwept. Go, Nathan, to this silken mon- 
arch of ours and tell him the army he 
abandoned is in dire peril; that he must 
at once send men, weapons, supplies—all 
things needful, or Greece is lost to Persia; 
and with Greece will go all territory on 
the farther side of the straits: Macedonia, 
Pzonia and Thrace will throw off the 
yoke of the great king; then let him be- 
ware lest Asia follow. I have spoken.” 

That night Nathan started once again 
on the long, perilous journey, which could 
have but one outcome, he thought, sincé 
little remained to cheer him in the land of 
his birth. Yet about his neck he still wore 
the engraved gem given to him by Amytis, 
the daughter of Xerxes. And at night, by 
lonely camp fires in rocky wildernesses, or 
by day when he rode long hours in silence, 
followed by his no less silent horsemen, 
the thought of the charming face of the 
princess recurred to his reveries, where he 
found the loved features of Hadassah be- 
coming ever more dim and shadowy. 

Scarcely had the little band of Persian 
horsemen set foot on the farther side of 
the Hellespont when news of the disas- 
trous battle of Plateza overtook them. 
Mardonius had been slain, read these dis- 
patches, and the Persian camp had been 
taken with terrible carnage. Artabazus 
alone with his forty thousand men had 
escaped ; and of the three hundred thousand 
troops with Mardonius all had scattered in 
a night to be cut down everywhere by the 
triumphant Greeks. 

Thus did the unseen powers which rule 
the affairs of kings, armies and individuals 
write in great letters of blood the end of 
Persian dominion in that part of the world. 

And it was with this sinister news that 
the Jew, Nathan, the Prince of Edom, so 
called, came before Xerxes on the day in 
which he had banqueted with Esther his 
queen. 
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The king heard all in silence; then he 
dismissed the envoys of the dead Mardo- 
nius, and himself retired to his bed-cham- 
ber, where he presently commanded his 
attendants to leave him alone. 

“T will sleep,” he said, “ and forget all 
that troubles me.” 

But sleep came not at his bidding; in- 
stead the sounds of battle and carnage 
sounded in his ears; the groans of the dy- 
ing, and the shouts of those that slew. All 
was lost; Athens would once more defy his 
power in insolent beauty; the false gods 
of the pagans would again rear their lofty 
temples under the blue skies of Greece. 
Then his roving thoughts centered them- 
selves upon his queen, and upon the dark- 
eyed Hebrew prince who once had loved 
her. He remembered the words of his 
edict against these same Hebrews, and he 
cursed himself amid the shadowy curtains 
of his great golden bed, as he bethought 
him that he had thus condemned to slaugh- 
ter many thousands of brave soldiers, and 
that the needless massacre would still fur- 
ther weaken his shattered army. 

Why had he done this thing? He re- 
viewed once more the specious arguments 
of Haman, and these now sounded weak 
and unconvincing in the shadow of this 
greater disaster to his kingdom. Why slay 
ten thousand men—with women and chil- 
dren uncounted? Why bring down a 
myriad curses upon his head, which ap- 
peared even now to be accursed? Sud- 
denly the gloom of his bed-chamber be- 
came strangely alive with faces—white 
faces, wan, agonized, appealing; some con- 
vulsed in the death struggle; others fierce 
and angry. Their eyes pierced his closed 
eyelids.) And—horror of horrors! among 
them he saw the face of his queen—of 
Esther, all color gone from her lips and 
cheeks, her eyes filled with piteous re- 
proaches fixed full upon him. She was 
about to ask a boon—a boon; and he could 
not grant it! 

The king sprang from his bed with a 
great oath, his face covered with the cold 
sweat of agony. 

“ Bring lights!” he shouted. 

And when once more the golden vine 
of Samos which hung its jeweled clusters 
above his bed shone in the lights of the silver 
lamps, and the golden bowl of Theodorus 
stood at his elbow filled with refreshing 
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drink of honey and lime juice mingled with 
snow, the king ordered the scribes, who 
waited his bidding night and day, to bring 
the scrolls containing the annals of court 
life. These consisted mainly of accounts 
of the arrivals and departures of great 
princes and their retinues; and of matters 
pertaining to the fitting out of commissions 
appointed to visit the various provinces, and 
of the reports of these commissions. There 
were also full accounts of the frequent wars 
and revolts; and lighter records of hunting 
parties, with the full tally of the animals 
killed—all set forth with much fulsome 
flattery interspersed in each chronicle con- 
cerning the Great King, the King of kings, 
the Ruler of peoples afar off, who was by 
the light of his imperial person nearly re- 
lated to Ahuramazda and all other di- 
vinities, whose existence was thus vaguely 
acknowledged by the court chroniclers. 

More than once had the king’s sleepless 
hours been whiled away in the hearing of 
these records, which were kept sacredly 
closed in a great chest of sandalwood, cov- 
ered with plates of gold and enriched with 
precious stones; with the result that in 
the end the royal listener had been lulled 
soundly to sleep by the monotonous reading 
of the scribes, who held themselves ever 
ready to drop their voices to a drowsy mur- 
mur, when once the eyelids of the divine 
one began to droop. 

On this occasion the scribe who had been 
chosen for the honorable post of reader 
to the king’s majesty caused many rolled 
parchments to be fetched into the royal bed- 
chamber; then he bowed himself before the 
monarch, who scowled blackly at the wink- 
ing clusters above his head, as though he 
feared a reappearance of the haunting faces 
of his slain army. 

“Will it please the king that I read to 
him of the excellent glory of his Greek 
campaign; and of the great bridge—the 
chief wonder of the universe—which the 
lord of the whole earth caused to be built 
across the Hellespont?” inquired this func- 
tionary gravely. 

But Xerxes flung out a hasty gesture of 
denial. 

“T will hear of no wars to-night,” he 
said. “And it must be also written that 
the bridge was swept away with the army. 
I would not that my son should hear such 
writings after I am laid in the tomb al- 
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ready waiting for me beside my father 
Darius; but there shall be no lying records 
of my reign. What have you there?” 
“Let the king of kings live forever!” 
exclaimed the scribe, who chanced to be a 
Median. “I have here many records of 
the excellent kingdom of the Achemenide, 
relating to the rise of Cyrus who became 
conqueror of the whole world under the 


. guidance of Ahuramazda, and also of his 


sons Cambyses and Smerdis, and the strange 
story of the false Smerdis, the Magian, who 
usurped the throne, and was himself slain 
by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who was 
the father of Xerxes, the divine one.” 

“ Ay, read of Darius, my father,” com- 
manded the king. “ Perchance his spirit 
may communicate with mine, and shed some 
light upon this dim page of my life.” 

So the scribe read from a cértain parch- 
ment, bound with purple bands and clasped 
with a great turquoise set in the red gold 
of Egypt: 

“ And it came to pass that after Darius 
the king came to the city, carrying with 
him the head of the false Smerdis in a sack 
of goatskin, that he came to the palace 
where was the vacant throne. And as he 
walked through all the rooms of the royal 
house his body shone with the divine light, 
so that all they that looked knew beyond 
peradventure that he was the true and 
rightful king. And he sat him down upon 
the throne and commanded that the head 
of the pretender who had falsely seized the 
throne and the wives of Cambyses the son 
of Cyrus, should be set upon a pole, and 
that the pole should be fastened to the bat- 
tlements of the king’s gate. And when this 
was done he commanded the wife of the 
false Smerdis, who had also been the wife 
of Cambyses, to be fetched. 

“ And presently the Queen Atossa was 
brought before him. She was the daughter 
of Cyrus, and very beautiful, being then 
in the full flower of her youth, though she 
had been twice married unwillingly—once 
to her own father’s son, again to the Magian 
who represented himself to be Smerdis, the 
brother of Cambyses. 

“* Tell me,’ said Darius, ‘did you not 
know that the man whose head is now set 
upon the king’s gate was not Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus?’ 

“ And the queen answered him: ‘I knew 
indeed and right well that the man who 
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pretended to be the younger son of Cyrus 
was not Smerdis my brother. How could 
it be otherwise? But he caused me to be 
made a strait prisoner in the royal house, 
and I could do nothing, being a woman. 
But I am glad that you have slain him, 
and that you are king.’ 

“Darius looked steadfastly upon the 
daughter of Cyrus, and when he saw that 
she was of a queenly bearing, and that 
her hair was yellow, like ripe wheat, and 
that she returned his look with a gaze of 
blue fire, he arose and took her by the 
hand. 

“* As yet,’ he said, ‘you have been no 
true wife nor queen; but I will make you 
both.’ And with that he lifted the crown 
from his own head and set it upon hers; 
and so Atossa became his queen, and the 
mother of his son, who was called Xerxes.” 

The voice of the scribe was already sink- 
ing to a soothing murmur; but the king’s 
harsh voice roused him to a realization of 
the fact that the divine one was not yet 
inclined for sleep. 

“ Read on,” commanded the king, “ and 
let not sleep overpower your eyelids till it 
has visited mine, else I shall find ways to 
keep you waking.” 

At this dark hint which presaged evil 
unknown yet terrible, the scribe’s voice be- 
came loud and full, and he read from many 
scrolls concerning the doings of Darius the 
father of Xerxes, and the king listened at- 
tentively, his eyes wide and sleepless as the 
fierce eyes of the lions which haunted the 
distant mountains of Lauristan. 

He read of the massacre of the Magian 
priests, who were slain with the sword be- 
cause they had attempted to set one of their 
number upon the Persian throne; and of 
the subsequent labors of Darius in rebuild- 
ing the temples of Ahuramazda, which the 
false king had destroyed. Under Darius, 
and with his assistance, the Jews had re- 
sumed the building of their sacred temple 
at Jerusalem, where sacrifices were to be 
continually made and prayers offered to 
the God of Heaven for the life of the king 
of Persia and his sons. “ For such,” read 
the chronicle, “is the bond which unites 
pure Zoroastrianism with the worship of 
Jehovah.” 

“Cease to read of Darius,” ordered 
Xerxes. ‘Turn now to the records of my 
own reign, and search out and read in my 
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hearing all that has to do with the Jews 
whom my father so honored.” 

And the scribe read of the Jews in many 
scrolls; of how they had served the king in 
war and in peace, and of the revenues which 
they brought to the king’s treasuries, of 
the troops levied and the victories won by 
them. Mention was made by name of Na- 
than, Prince of Edom, who in his own per- 
son led a company of Immortals over the 
pass, and so defeated the Greeks at Ther- 
mopyle. 

There was also a brief record pertaining 
to Matacas, chief of the palace scribes; and 
to this the king listened with clouded brow. 

“ Now there was a certain eunuch in the 
service of the great king who was called 
Teresh,” read the scribe, “and this man 
conceived in his heart a deadly hatred of the 
king’s excellent majesty, so that he thought 
of nothing in his madness but how he might 
destroy the sacred life of the divine one. 
And Teresh spoke also to another of his fel- 
low servants who was called Bigthana, and 
he said, ‘ Let us now slay the king, and so 
shall we be avenged of all our wrongs that 
the king has done us; and we will also lay 
hands upon the golden vine of Samos which 
is in the king’s bed-chamber, and strip from 
it all the jewels which form its clusters, and 
these with other spoils will we take from 
the dead body of Xerxes and flee into the 
mountains, and from thence to some distant 
province where we will enjoy the fruits of 
the king’s vine in peace and affluence.’ And 
it came to pass that this base and murder- 
ous talk of these slaves came to the ears of 
the wise Matacas, the Jew, who is also 
keeper of the royal seal; and he reported 
the matter to the king. And Xerxes, that 
great and wise monarch, the king of kings, 
the lord of many peoples afar off, caused the 
malefactors to be crucified forthwith. And 
may a similar evil fate overtake all who in 
the wickedness of their hearts shall now 
or hereafter plot any mischief against the 
king’s excellent majesty! ” 

“ Hold!” commanded the king, droop- 
ing his great head forward, so that it rested 
upon his breast. 

The scribe’s droning monotone instantly 
ceased. 

“”*T were meet that I sometimes listen to 
these records,” muttered Xerxes, “lest I 
forget my indebtedness to those who serve 
me. ‘Tell me now what reward of gold, 
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estates or dignities, was given to Matacas in 
exchange for the king’s life? ” 

The scribe searched hastily among the 
chronicles that followed. At last he said: 

“There is no record, my lord king, of 
any reward having been granted to the 
Jew.” 

“ And I did not even thank him,” said the 
king. 

It was at that instant, while the scribes 
and the chamberlains trembled in foolish 
terror before the king’s frowning face, that 
a sound of stir and bustle in the anterooms 
without was heard. 

“Who dares thus to break in upon my 
hours of rest?”’ demanded Xerxes, looking 
up from his unhappy reverie. 

And the chief chamberlain, with a face 
full of astonishment and doubt, prostrated 
himself before the presence and said that 
Haman, the counsellor, waited without and 
demanded audience with the king upon a 
matter of moment. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE KING’S REWARD 


“ Bip Haman come in,” ordered the king. 
“There is no moment certain to a man 
save the one which flits by him oft unno- 
ticed and unemployed. I will seek counsel 
of my minister, who is ever most ready to 
serve me with words of wisdom.” 

So presently Haman entered with great 
pomp and circumstance of eunuchs clad in 
the gold and scarlet liveries of his house, 
which put to shame the sober purple and 
white of the royal equerries. The coun- 
sellor was clothed as if for a banquet, and 
all his bulky person winked with many 
jewels and flashed with burnished gold so 
that the king was forced to turn aside his 
eyes wearied by reason of sleeplessness. 

“Ah, my Haman! You glitter like a 
newly scoured pot,” he exclaimed, by way 
of greeting. “And I perceive there is no 
more sleep in those ferret eyes of yours than 
in my own. What now has banished kind 
slumber from the pillow of the wise Ha- 
man?” 

The big man puffed in the midst of his 
curled and perfumed beard—for he had 
come in haste—and bowed low as he said 
that a matter of grave import had effectu- 
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sleep. 

“T shall rest sweetly,” he prophesied con- 
fidently, “‘ when once the king’s majesty has 
heard my matter and set thereon the seal 
of his approval.” He added that he was 
glad that scribes were present, since a war- 
rant would be required straightway. 

The king appeared ill pleased with this 
saying. 

“*Tis a matter of your own business, 
then, which you required me to wake from 
sleep to sanction,” he said sourly. “I am, 
it would appear, little more than a seal in 
the hand of my chief minister—to be em- 
ployed when the need arises, be it night 
or day.” 

Haman hastened to assure his royal mas- 


-ter, with many wearisome repetitions of the 


fulsome phrases most in vogue, that he had 
first taken the pains to ascertain that the 
excellent majesty of the king was not sleep- 
ing, as was, indeed, to be expected and 
hoped at that hour of the night. And it 
was not until assured by the officers of the 
royal bed-chamber that majesty waked that 
he had ventured to request audience on a 
matter which admitted of no delay. 


“Since you are here, my Haman, and 
doubtless filled with wisdom to the point 
of running over,” quoth the king, “ I would 


myself profit by your presence. There is 
a certain matter which escaped my atten- 
tion at the time it occurred, but which I 
must now make good without further delay. 
It concerns a certain subject of mine who 
has been of the greatest possible use to me.” 

The magnificent figure of the counsellor 
was observed to sparkle and flash anew as 
he bent forward the better to attend the 
words of the king. 

“Tt will be difficult,” pursued Xerxes, 
knitting his brows thoughtfully, “for me 
to reward this man as I would like, for 
his services to me and my kingdom have 
been so great that they cannot be paid for 
in gold, slaves, or estates. Nevertheless I 
would show him some extraordinary honor 
—something which will set him apart at 
once and forever from the common run of 
court beneficiaries, and this must be done 
in the sight of all Shushan, for the king’s 
honor, like the crown itself, is something to 
be worn before the eyes of the nation.” 

“My lord, the king, is ever most gra- 
cious to his subjects,’ purred Haman, his 
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coarse mouth smiling, his greedy eyes roll- 
ing with anticipated delight. 

“The man of whom the king speaks can 
be no other than myself,” he was thinking, 
and swelled with pride till he resembled 
one of the great bladders of wind which 
the lads of Persia cast from hand to hand 
and buffeted with the bat. 

Xerxes observed his adviser keenly, the 
scornful saying of his daughter Amytris re- 
curring to his mind. And as he looked, 
the man’s arrogant thoughts became clear 
and plain to him, as if writ upon 
parchment; and with the understanding 
arose a wave of royal scorn for the greedy 
sycophant who waited with open impa- 
tience for further rewards from his royal 
master. 

“You love me, do you not, my Haman? ”. 
inquired the king gravely, “and you are 
ever ready to do my bidding—is it not so?” 

Haman dropped upon his knees in the 
fervor of his emotions as he assured the 
king of his undying fealty and affection. 
He became so much in earnest in the course 
of his protestations that actual tears stood 
in his glistening eyes, and oozed from his 
scant lashes. 

“May I ever have fresh opportunity to 
display before the king’s divine majesty the 
depth of my devotion to his person,” he 
said, mouthing his words thickly in a way 
the king was beginning to observe with dis- 
pleased attention. “If I have served the 
lord of the world acceptably in the past, 
let the past be the poor earnest of what 
I would perform in the future,” he went 
on. “I am the slave of Xerxes! And 
may Ahura-Mazda and all lesser deities 
bear witness to my words while I swear 
it!” 

He held up both fat jeweled hands after 
the manner of a Zoroastrian priest, and the 
king, supported upon his elbow, regarded 
him with an inscrutable expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“You may now arise, my Haman,” said 
the king blandly, after listening awhile 
longer to the somewhat absurd. expressions 
of affection to which his bulky minister was 
giving blatant utterance. “It must be fa- 
tiguing for a man of your weight to remain 
overlong in the attitude of subservience; 
and I assure you that you have satisfied me 
with the number and zeal of your protes- 
tations.” 
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Haman got heavily to his feet; but he 
continued to gaze at the king with the 
eager yet humble suppliance of a dog beg- 
ging a bone. 

“The king’s excellent majesty was speak- 
ing of a man—a subject, whom the king 
was about to reward with some great hon- 
or,” he suggested. 

“T was indeed speaking of such a per- 
son,” observed Xerxes, with a grave smile. 
“ And it is of this matter of his reward 
that I would ask of you counsel. What 
now shall be done for a man whom the 
king would delight to honor?” 

And Haman, bethinking himself of the 
mountains of gold and silver in his treas- 
uries, and of the houses and vineyards and 
slaves, and of the beautiful women without 
number already in his possession, rolled his 
greenish eyes upon the king. 

“There is a custom,” he said, “ long in 
use, which provides for death by torture to 
the person who shall carelessly presume to 
put on his person the king’s purple, or 
to sit upon his royal charger, or to touch 
with the hand of familiarity the king’s 
crown; so doth royalty hedge itself about 
with cautious observance. Let now the king 
command that his richest robes of state be 
fetched and put on the man that he would 
honor above all in his excellent kingdom, 
and let the king’s crown be set upon his 
head, and let the man ride upon the horse 
whereon no man save the king’s majesty 
has ever yet sat, and let the horse and the 
crown royal and the robes of state be given 
to the hand of one of the king’s most noble 
princes, and command that with his own 
hands the prince shall array the man in the 
king’s excellent glory. Then let the noble 
prince—whom the king shall name—bring 
the man honored of the king through the 
streets of the city—himself leading the 
horse, and proclaim before him in a loud 
voice that all may hear, ‘ Thus shall it be 
done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor!’” 

Xerxes stared at Haman yet more 
thoughtfully. ‘You have chosen a great 
honor indeed for the man whom I have in 
mind,” he said at last; “an honor which 
no man living has ever yet received at the 
hand of any Achemenian king. Be you 
sure that the fame of the man thus distin- 
guished will reach to the uttermost bounds 
of the world. Ay, and nations yet unborn 
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will hear it and say, ‘To no other man 
in all the world has such honor been 
paid.’ ” 

“*Tis not too distinguished a favor for 
the man whom the great king delights to 
honor,” quoth Haman, arrogantly. “ And 
of such a man should it indeed be said of 
all nations that to no other man in the 
world has such honor been paid.” 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the king, look- 
ing curiously at the flushed face and shining 
eyes of his privy counsellor. “ And what 


of the noble prince who shall be required 
to go on foot through the streets of the 
city, proclaiming the words you have stipu- 
Think you not he will resent the 


lated ? 
office?” 

“Nay, my lord king, the noblest prince 
in all the king’s excellent dominions should 
be rejoiced to do the king’s bidding, in thus 
honoring the man of the king’s choosing,” 
cried Haman, waxing ever bolder and more 
confident. 

“ Ay; doubtless he will be rejoiced be- 
yond measure to so humble himself, more 
especially if he be a man who has bound 
himself by an oath to love the king’s maj- 
esty in honor and truth and serve him with 
his life.” 

Xerxes was thoughtfully silent for a 
space; then he turned to the scribes, who 
still waited in the royal bed-chamber, not 
having received the word of dismissal. 

“Write,” said the king, “ the words of 
this requisition.” And he proceeded to 
name, in due order, the robes of state, the 
crown royal, the king’s Arabian charger, 
with full trappings of gold-mounted saddle, 
bridle, and housings. Also he mentioned 
certain officers of the royal house, with their 
equerries, to walk behind, and the royal 
fan-bearer, bearing the great fan of state, 
to avert the rays of the midday sun from 
the head of the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honor. 

“Ts all ef this as you would have it, my 
lord?” he inquired gravely of Haman. 

And Haman answered, bowing low to 
conceal the growing delight and astonish- 
ment in his eyes. 

“Tf it seem good to the king, let the 
man also whom the king delights to honor 
bear the royal scepter, and let him—for one 
hour’s time—do with it what he will, in 
extending favor to his friends and meting 
out punishment to his enemies.” 
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“For,” thought Haman, “so will I, in 
mine own authority, deal out death and 
torture to Mordecai the Jew, and royal 
favor to divers others who will be of use 
to me later.” 

“Let it be so written,” said the king, 
turning sharply to his scribes. ‘“‘ And now 
set down the name of the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor, and the name also 
of the king’s servant who will rejoice in 
assisting the king in the bestowment of this 
honor.” 

And the scribes waited, their brushes 
filled with the purple ink of Sidon poised 
in air. 

“For the man whom the king would 
thus signally honor, because he has saved 
the king’s life from the hands of guilty 
assassins, write Matacas, who is also called 
Mordecai,” said Xerxes, slowly and with- 
out glancing at Haman. “And for the 
prince who shall lead the royal charger, 
and proclaim the honor in the exact words 
stipulated by my wise and prudent coun- 
sellor, and duly written and set forth— 
write Haman, the Agagite, son of Ham- 
medetha.” 

A curious sound, which was neither a 
choking cough nor yet an oath, yet sounded 
strangely like both, drew the king’s eye to 
Haman, who was staring with bulging eyes 
at the writing in which was already set 
down in legible characters the names spoken 
by the king. 

“You will be greatly rejoiced, my Ha- 
man, to perform the service for the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor,” quoth 
he; “have you not already assured me of 
this?” 

“You forget that the man is a dog of a 
Hebrew, a vile Jew, condemned to death! ” 
snarled the Agagite, forgetting all pro- 
priety of speech or manner in his blinding 
rage. 

“ The king forgets nothing, son of Ham- 
medetha; but it would appear that the wise 
and prudent Haman has forgotten many 
things. Go; the hour is late, and I would 
sleep perchance, if left to myself. And to- 
morrow see that you carry out the words 
of this writing; let nothing of it all escape 
you. Go to the house of Matacas, and do 
in all things as is written by the scribes. 
I shall require a report of the procedure 
from the master of the king’s horse, who 
will himself accompany you.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE MAN WHOM THE KING HONORED 


Morpecal, the king’s scribe and keeper 
of the royal seal, was in his own house, the 
hour being sunrise. He had gone up to the 
roof, after the manner of his people; and 
there, his face set toward Jerusalem, the 
distant city, where even then the smoke of 
the morning sacrifice ascended to Jehovah 
in purple clouds of incense, he knelt upon 
his knees, his lips repeating the words of 
the ancient liturgy appointed to all faithful 
descendants of Abraham. 

Below him spread the shallow-domed 
roofs of the Persian houses, built one and 
all of clay and sun-dried bricks of yellow- 
ish tint, and swelling with gentle monot- 
ony of shape and tint to the base of the 
royal platform whereon the palaces stood 
transfigured to an unearthly beauty in the 
rose-tinted light of dawn. The heart of 
Mordecai was heavy, for no word had come 
to him of his kinswoman, the young queen, 
save that she had gone to the king and had 
been graciously received by him. It was 
reported that she had entertained at a ban- 
quet the king’s majesty and Haman, the 
great privy counsellor—whom Mordecai 
cursed aloud as the enemy of his people. 
But he had learned nothing of the result of 
the meeting between the three, though he 
had waited late at his post hoping that 
Esther would send him word. At the best 
he had little hope of any adequate deliver- 
ance, seeing that the unalterable word had 
been spoken, against which there could 
be no possible repeal. Certain ones might 
be guarded against the general massacre; 
others might be permitted to fly to some 
distant city of refuge or conceal themselves 
in their houses till the dreadful day was 
past ; yet their homes and their goods would 
be forfeit to the crown under the terrible 
edict of the king. 

Hopelessly he prayed, therefore, his 
tongue falling through long habit into the 
phraseology of the royal David, who ad- 
dressed Jehovah in the merciless language 
of an Eastern warrior. “ Consume the ene- 
mies of thy people, O Lord our shield! 
Consume them in the fierceness of thy 
wrath that they be seen no more! Let them 
know that Jehovah reigneth unto the ends 
of the earth. At evening let them return, 
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and let them make a noise like a dog, and 
go round about the city. But I will wait 
upon thee, O God! for thou art my defense 
against the violent and wicked man. For 
lo! mine enemy has digged a pit before me; 
he has spread a net for my steps, but he 
shall himself fall into the midst of it and 
perish miserably! O Lord, my soul is 
among lions, deliver thou me for thy name’s 
sake! Let death and destruction wait upon 
all them that devise mischief against thy 
people, and let them go down quickly into 
hell—for wickedness is in their dwellings! 
But as for me I will call upon God—even- 
ing and morning and at noon will I cry 
aloud, and my God shall hear my voice. 
Jehovah shall hear me and afflict mine ene- 
mies. Thou, O God! shall bring them 
down into the pit of destruction; the bloody 
and deceitful man shall not live out half 
his days; but I will trust in thee! ” 

As the scribe’s deep melancholy voice 
rolled out over the housetops in the clear 
roseate air of the morning, many who dwelt 
near heard it, and muttered prayers to 
Ahuramazda to avert the just curses of the 
Hebrew; for the inhabitants of Shushan 
were greatly perplexed by the edict of the 
king. Albeit certain violent and greedy 
men were already casting murderous eyes 
upon the fat properties of certain peaceful 
and law-abiding Jews who dwelt among 
them, upon their young and beautiful wom- 
en also whom they thought to spare in se- 
cret for their own vile purposes, 

And so Mordecai continued to pray 
aloud, beating upon his breast at intervals 
and casting ashes upon his hair and beard 
in the extremity of his anguish. And as he 
prayed he was not aware of the sound of 
silver trumpets drawing ever nearer, and of 
the stepping of many feet, and the excited 
shouts of children and men and women, 
who had abandoned the tasks of early morn- 
ing to run and gape at the spectacle of the 
king’s great counsellor borne in a gilded 
litter by eight Nubian slaves, and followed 
by a groom leading the king’s horse, and 
many other officials, some riding upon 
horses, others on foot. And at these some 
wondered, not knowing wherefore they 
were come out; others laughed and made a 
mock of Haman riding like a sick woman in 
the great gilded litter, and hid from view 
by shielding curtains of crimson ’broidered 
with gold. 
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Within the litter prone upon his face 
Haman the magnificent cursed and wept by 
turns, till in appearance he was like a mad- 
man. And so they came at last into the 
narrow street where dwelt Mordecai, with 
others of his race, in good houses of stone 
and brick, built after the pattern of the 
houses at Jerusalem; with square court- 
yards walled high from the street, and 
flat-topped dwellings with battlements, 
where the inhabitants might rest at morn- 
ing and at evening, and look away toward 
the far temple, which Nehemiah, their 
prophet and prince, had lately completed 
at Jerusalem. 

And the street was filled with the gay 
procession from end to end, so that the sil- 
ver trumpets of the guard, and the clatter- 
ing of horses and the speech of those that 
led them came up to the roof whereon stood 
Mordecai clothed in his garment of harsh 
sackcloth and with ashes upon his hair and 
beard. 

“Knock upon the Jew’s door,” com- 
manded Haman, giving orders from his lit- 
ter, “and if the swine open not td us on 
the instant I will straightway report to the 
king that Matacas will not receive honor 
at the hands of the king’s majesty.” 

The servant of Haman, also an Amale- 
kite, and hence an*hereditary enemy of the 
Jews, knocked loudly upon the door, and 
there was no answer; because Abihail, who 
was within, feared to open, thinking her 
hour was already come. 

“ Let us go; the Jew refuses to admit us. 
How then shall we carry out the commands 
of the king? Nay, I will not tarry longer 
before the pen of this swine, for I am bid- 
den by the queen to a banquet and I may 
not delay to prepare for it.” 

At these words of Haman, Melzar, mas- 
ter of the king’s horse, stepped forward. 
“The great Haman refuses to do the king’s 
bidding at his peril, and at the imminent 
peril of us all,” said he; “‘ for of this I have 
full assurance. We shall all suffer punish- 
ment if the writing be not carried out to its 
smallest letter. We will gain admittance 
presently—or failing in this, we must even 
take the man by force; for to-day he must 
ride upon the king’s beast, wearing the 
king’s purple.” 

A wicked light leapt up in Haman’s eyes. 

“Tf the Jew be slain in the taking, he 
may yet ride upon the king’s horse, for I 
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will bind his dead carcass to the saddle-bow, 
and cover it with the robe of Xerxes.” 

But at this murderous suggestion a great 
shout of anger went up from the others; 
for they feared for their lives to anger the 
king. 

Then Melzar knocked upon the door, not 
over loudly, but with firm purpose, as of 
one who must enter, whether or no. 

“Open!” he cried, “ in the king’s name! 
For we are come in behalf of the great king 
to confer honor upon the man who dwells 
here!” 

Abihail, who stood within, her ear against 
the door, ran hastily up the stairs leading to 
the roof, her face purple with haste and the 
wonder of what she had heard. Mordecai 
stood yet at his prayers, his face turned 
toward Jerusalem, the ashes upon his head, 
and his coarse garment rent in token of his 
abasement and sorrow. 

“ Art thou deaf to what passes without?” 
demanded the old woman, shrilly. ‘‘ Look! 
I pray you, over the parapet and behold the 
street is blocked with men and beasts. They 
demand entrance to this house in the name 
of the king!” 

Mordecai looked coldly upon the woman; 
for he was ill-pleased to be disturbed in his 
converse with Jehovah. 

“Go,” he said, “ and say that Mordecai, 
son of Jair, prays to his God at this hour, 
and may not be disturbed by the emissaries 
of any lesser king.” 

“IT am afraid to speak to the men!” 
wailed Abihail. “ And thyself knowest thou 
hast forbidden me to hold converse with any 
man. Look, I pray thee, but once, and then 
tell me if a woman may parley with them 
that demand entrance to thy house.” 

Even as she spoke, her round face 
blanched with apprehension. The sound of 
the loud insistent voice of Melzar could be 
distinctly heard as he demanded entrance in 
the name of Xerxes. 

Mordecai, wrapping his sackcloth about 
his gaunt figure, went to the verge of the 
roof and looked over into the street. And 
when he saw Haman and the royal fan- 
bearer, and Melzar with the equerries, and 
the king’s horse, led by a man in the king’s 
liveries, he was both amazed and afraid. 
For, thought he, Haman has devised some 
mischief against me because I refused to do 
him obeisance. 

“ What will you,” he cried, “ in my poor 
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house? and in this the hour of my devotion 
to the Highest?” 

Melzar looked to Haman to make an- 
swer; but Haman could not, being choked 
with rage and humiliation. 

“We are come, excellent Matacas,” 
quoth Melzar, with great courtesy of 
speech, and striving as one may who looks 
upward to a roof level to perform his office 
with due ceremony, “to confer an honor 
upon you, in the king’s name and at the 
king’s request.” 

“There is no honor due me,” said 
Matacas, “and it is known to all of you 
why I mourn. Nevertheless, I will come 
down.” 

He stood presently before them in his 
coarse sackcloth, rent from neck to hem, 
and with ashes upon his head. 

“Come in,” he said, “ till you have made 
your matter plain to me.” 

They came in—all of them—and filled 
the stone-paved courtyard with glory and 
color. And all waited for Haman to speak, 
since upon him rested the king’s com- 
mission. 

And the chief counsellor, ruffling himself 
like a fierce cock, spoke in a loud tone of 
contempt. 

“TI was with the king in the night 
watches,” he said, “and we spoke of re- 
wards and punishments—all such matters 
being referred to me and to my wisdom. 
‘ There is a man,’ quoth the king’s majesty, 
‘who has done me a service, and who has 
not yet been rewarded therefor. What now 
shall I do for him?’ As is my custom, I 
asked questions of the king, and learning 
that the man to be rewarded was of the He- 
brew race 

At this Melzar reminded Haman in a 
loud whisper that a scribe was even then 
writing a report of whatever was said, 
whereat Haman breathed a great oath, for 
he knew not of the scribe. 

“IT mistake,” he corrected himself. “‘ The 
king did not tell me the man’s nationality ; 
but, in my superior wisdom, I knew it; and, 
knowing also that neither gold, estates nor 
titles could mean anything to one whose 
days are numbered, I suggested that the 
man wear the king’s purple for an hour, and 
ride upon the king’s beast, that the people 
might know beyond a peradventure that the 
great king, the lord of the whole earth, the 
ruler of peoples afar off, will reward each 
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man according to his acts; and that even 
criminals and Jews may enjoy a portion of 
the king’s favor.” 

Mordecai, looking steadfastly at Haman 
as he uttered the half lying words, per- 
ceived clearly that here was some hidden 
thing, not easily explainable. “‘ Hadassah 
has told the king of my relationship to her,” 
he thought; but in this he soon saw that he 
was mistaken. 

“The keeper of the king’s seal,” Haman 
went on, ever more discourteous in look and 
gesture, as his rage got the better of his dis- 
cretion, “ was permitted by the gods who 
look after the swine to scent and uncover a 
foul carrion—in shape a conspiracy against 
the king’s life. And as Ahuramazda gra- 
ciously permits even the vultures to serve 
his ends, so was the Jew Matacas allowed 
to serve the king’s majesty. Therefore 
Xerxes took my advice, which I give him 
freely out of the plenitude of my wisdom, 
and we are here to carry out the king’s will. 
Go now, Jew, wash the ashes from your 
beard—for the king’s crown must rest upon 
your doomed head; for one hour, also, you 
shall wear the king’s robe ; and, worst mock- 
ery of all, I—Haman, chief among all the 
princes of the kingdom, am chosen to lead 
the king’s horse upon which you shall sit, 
and proclaim the king’s’ words—which I, 
and no other, put into his mouth. Go 
quickly, Jew; for I must needs make haste 
to a banquet with the king.” 

“ First tell me why I am so honored,” 
demanded Mordecai, more and more 
amazed, as he recognized the king’s high 
officials—the chief of the royal wardrobe, 
with pages bearing the raiment; the keeper 
of the crown, with the great chest contain- 
ing the regalia; and most unbelievable of 
all, the warder of the scepter, the token of 
kingly power. “I must know,” he said sol- 
emnly, “what this means, and why I am 
thus honored above all men who have ever 
lived in the kingdom of the Medes and Per- 
sians.” 

Haman ground his teeth in rage, for all 
the servants of the king were bowing them- 
selves before Mordecai, as they had done 
before himself but yesterday. 

“ T have already told you, Jew,” he raged. 
“You discovered to the king the murderous 
eunuchs Teresh and Bigthana—though how 
this came about I know not, unless you 
were also concerned with them in the mat- 
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ter, and being a cowardly Hebrew, betrayed 
your confederates.” 

Mordecai looked loftily upon Haman, his 
face irradiated with the singular light of a 
prophet newly anointed of the Spirit of wis- 
dom. 

“Son of Hammedetha,” he said, “I 
know not why the king, our master, has 
thus chosen to humiliate you; but this I 
know, not long will you be permitted to 
rage unchecked. The blood—as yet unshed 
—of thousands of innocent persons already 
follows you, crying out to heaven for jus- 
tice; and the doom has been pronounced 
upon your guilty head. Ay, and right 
speedily shall it fall. Humble yourself; 
take my sackcloth and put it on, and strew 
the ashes of mourning upon your head, and 
pray aloud to the God of Heaven, that 
the doom may yet be averted from you and 
your house. For our God, unlike the lord 
of the Medes and Persians, is ever ready to 
extend mercy and even to revoke his just 
decrees against the guilty man, if only that 
man will repent and humble himself.” 

“Go, Jew; you waste our time with pro- 
fane and impudent babblings!” cried Ha- 
man. Yet under all his loud and boastful 
bluster he felt an icy chill of fear, as the 
Jew’s burning eyes rested upon him. 

“Will it please my lord Haman to ex- 
plain further the king’s will regarding the 
royal scepter?” suggested Melzar. 

Haman stamped his foot. 

“ Let him first obey me,” he cried loudly. 
“Go wash thy filth, Jew, lest the king be 
forced to cast aside the robes which you 
have polluted.” 

Mordecai made no answer to this crown- 
ing insult of the Agagite. But he withdrew 
in all dignity to an inner room of his house 
where he rid himself of the tokens of mourn- 
ing and came forth presently clad in a fresh 
tunic of pure white linen, his noble head 
bent upon his breast, his long beard, which 
had of late grown silver white, blanched by 
the stress of his sorrows and labors, stream- 
ing upon it. 

Then Haman, with whispered curses— 
which he dared not utter aloud because of 
those that stood by with open ears, and also 
because of the scribe who quickly made re- 
port upon his tablets concerning the conduct 
of the affair—put on Mordecai in due order 
the royal garments which Babires, chief of 
the royal wardrobe, handed him one by one 
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out of the baskets in which they had been 
brought. And first of all he put upon the 
Hebrew a tunic of fine linen, of purple 
mixed with white in broad bands, and be- 
low the tunic full trousers of a crimson 
hue; on his feet the royal pages, at the bid- 
ding of Haman, put the Median shoes of a 
deep saffron color, long and tapering at the 
toe, buttoned with topazes up the front, and 
reaching high above the instep. Over the 
garments thus specified Haman put the Me- 
dian garment called the candys, made of 
richest silk, and ample of fold. Already 
the Hebrew scribe had assumed something 
of the appearance of royalty; and even Ha- 
man in his blind rage felt the effect of his 
noble presence. The great clumsy hands of 
the privy counsellor trembled as he laid 
hold of the royal robe which was worn 
above all. This garment was fashioned of 
rich silken stuff, woven in the looms of 
Egypt and dyed throughout with the costly 
purple of Tyre, used only by royalty; about 
its ample border it was richly wrought with 
arabesques of gold thread and thickly sewn 
with pearls and glistening gems. All these 
rich garments were odorous of precious per- 
fumes, used only by the king, so that the 
humble place smelled sweetly as a garden 
of spices. 

Abihail, well hidden in the house, yet 
with her curious old eyes fixed to the crack 
of a shutter, muttered an amazed prayer 
beneath her breath, as she saw her master 
thus invested standing in the midst of the 
purple carpet which the equerries had 
spread. 

And now the great gilded chest of san- 
dalwood in which the crown jewels were 
kept, was opened by the officer, and golden 
bands were put upon the arms of Mordecai, 
and about his neck a wrought chain of gold 
holding a great ruby of Ind. About his 
middle also they clasped a broad girdle, 
winking with many gems, and in the girdle 
was thrust a short sword, the sheath of 
which was made of precious jasper, and its 
hilt of a great amethyst. 

Then with bated breath was brought for- 
ward a second chest of sandalwood contain- 
ing the sacred regalia. Haman had begun 
to breathe short by this, and his broad face 
was spotted with purple and livid crimson; 
and great drops of sweat started upon his 
forehead. But Mordecai, the Jew, stood 
quite still in his place, his breath coming 
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and going softly; his thoughts lifted to the 
distant throne of the King of kings—Jeho- 
vah, whose mighty hand he thought he 
could see in all this wonder. 

Thus far the monarch’s costume, though 
more magnificent than that of a Persian 
noble, and differing from it in color, was not 
in its general appearance unlike that worn 
by Haman and other dignitaries present. 
But now the second chest, supported upon 
the backs of kneeling slaves, was opened, 
and the royal kitaris was taken forth with 
reverent hands. 

This was a tall, stiff head-dress of bril- 
liant purple, slightly swelling from its base 
to a circular band of gold which surrounded 
the flat top. Where the tiara rested upon 
the head was a second twisted band of red 
gold set with great jewels, which flashed 
with blinding splendor in the sun, and just 
above this was the simple fillet or band— 
the royal diadem proper—of blue, spotted 
with white. In all the history of the Achz- 
menian kings no man save the king had 
worn this crown. To touch it profanely 


meant death by torture. 
Instinctively, Mordecai bowed low before 
this emblem of a world-wide power, and 


with mingled bitterness and exaltation of 
spirit felt upon his head the mighty crown 
of the king of a myriad of rulers. His ap- 
pearance was now majestic—and the hushed 
whispers of comment died to awed silence, 
as a high official came forward bearing the 
scepter, a plain rod overlaid with gold, or- 
namented with the single glowing eye of a 
great ruby. 

“Will it please your gracious majesty to 
ride?” inquired the master of the horse, 
kneeling before the man, who, albeit for 
one short hour, was now invested with all 
the prerogatives and terrors of the kingly 
state. 

“Tf it be the king’s pleasure, I will ride,” 
said Mordecai, in his deep, melancholy voice. 

“Tt is the king’s pleasure that you ride,” 
muttered Haman, his coarse lips writhing 
away from his yellow teeth in an agony of 
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humiliation, as he thought of what awaited 
him in the streets without. 

“Does your highness understand that 
during the hour in which you hold the royal 
scepter that you have also the power of life 
and death, and all such other prerogatives 
as rest in the hand of the one man whose 
right it is to carry the scepter and wear the 
double crown of Persia and Media?” 

It was Melzar who asked the fateful 
question, for he perceived that Haman had 
purposely withheld this last token of kingly 
favor from the Jew; and he hoped that 
Matacas would use the opportunity to be 
revenged upon his enemy, whom Melzar 
also secretly feared and detested. 

“Ts this the truth, Agagite?”” demanded 
Mordecai, turning to Haman, whose in- 
creasing distress was evident to all who 
looked on. 

“Tt is—true,” muttered Haman, and he 
trembled, as he realized for the first time 
that the hated Jew now held his life and 
fortune in his grasp. 

But Mordecai spoke not at all. He was 
thinking of many things, but chiefly as to 
whether it were possible for him in this one 
hour of his power to do anything for his 
doomed people. His lips moved in fervent 
prayer for wisdom and guidance, even while 
they led forward the Arabian horse, his silk- 
en coat glistening in the sun, and placed the 
pseudo-monarch thereon, with all kingly 
pomp and circumstance of kneeling slaves 
and the abasement of many proud heads. 
The official fan-bearer and the officer of the 
royal umbrella now took their stations 
as custom prescribed. Haman grasped 
the bridle of the horse; the officers and 
equerries of the royal household ranged 
themselves in due order behind; the door 
was thrown wide -to the street; the final 
orders were given in low tones; and now 
the procession—assuredly the strangest in 
all the world’s history—was about to move 
forward; when suddenly there occurred a 
singular and wholly unlooked-for circum- 
stance. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* AND HAMAN, WITH A FACE OF CLAY, WALKED BEFORE MORDECAI THROUGH THE 
STREETS OF THE CITY.” 
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